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EELIGION AKD SOClAZi SEBVICB 
a. RADHASfilBBENAN 

In khiB Ftmrih ConTOcation ad4rc»8 of the Tata Joatitute of Social Sciences, ^ S. 
Hadhatiriafaitaii matniaiss that the scieniafio view of man requires to be aopplemented by 
the religiosawhidb regards a homaa being as ft ray of the divine. After dealing with the 
problems of povorty and social injustice, he makes a vigorons plea for individnal respon- 
sibility and freedom* 

Sir 'Eadfaslcmhiian is Vice-ObanoelloT of tbe Benares Hindn Ujoivereity. 

W HAT is sodal vorkl In a sense all departments of State, medicine, 
law, enirftteering, education, health are public service institutions. 
All aetmties which are more than egoistic are social; even activities 
which are apparently egoistic have social effects* The solitary hermit who 
saves himself by his effort, saves the world by his example* We may dedne 
service as any action which helps others at a cost to oneself. The cost may be 
in time and thought or money. If we spend any of them on the needs of 
others, we do service. To visit the lonely, to comfort the needy, to listen 
patiently to other people's worries, to undertake voluntarily uninteresting 
jobs is to do service* We do it with pleasure, if we care for and love human- 
ity. Love expresses itself in service. The greatest servants of humanity 
are those who love and suffer for it, Buddha, Jesus, St. Francis, Gandhi. To 
love is to suffer. The more we love, the more we suffer. Infinite love is 
infinite suffering. So even God is represented as a sufferer. Siva is Nilakantha; 
Christ has a crown of thorns. We pray to God, as the great helper of human- 
ity, to give food to the hungry and drink to the thirsty, to comfort the 
mournful, cheer the dismayed, strengthen the weak, deliver the oppressed, 
and give hope and couraga to them that are out of heart. 

As such a conception of God sometimes encouraged men to throw the 
burden on God and themselves withdraw from the scene of mankind's social 
agony, religion came to be regarded as a sort of escapism, and flight from 
society. Beligion, it is said, seeks for supernatural guidance in the solntion 
of social problems even as the worried seek the aid of astrologers, the 
troubled and the forlorn seek the gnidance of God. The old sea-captain said 
to a frightened passenger in a storm, **So long as tbe sailors are swearing, 
Ma'am, we ure all right; if you hear them praying, put on your life belt." 
When we do pot see any way out, we get afraid and turn religions. We are 
afraid in two ways. We mre frustrated by nature and by society. The ultimate 
frustration ol ajl js doathf and the social fri^ation is due to poverty and 
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8. BADHAKBSSHNAN 


»odaI injosti^. Mftrxpstit: *'Th 6 osuxupotenoe of Gbd if Imt Ui# 

teatsetio refleotioi> of the impotence of people before nettire md before ^e 
eocKEkomic Boeiei reletione created by themBelree.’’ The remedy for fmiti^tioii 
by nature lies in tibeexteneion of our control o^er natare by eeienee. Tbe 
remedy for the frm^xation by economic injmstieelies in eocial rOTolntion. 

There are certain elements of trnih in Harz^s analysis, thoufpb he 
exagi^rates them. Religion, it is trne, is resorted to by those yfbo refuse to 
face Uie probiems; it has been need to distraei men’s attention from science, 
and the rich have used it to keep the poor contented, and yet this is sot the 
real meaning of religion. If we ask why the phenomenon of religion arises, 
we will find that it is due to the rise of inteUeotnality at the hninan level. 
There is a break in the normal and natural order of things dne to the emergence 
of self *000601008 reason. The rest of nature goes on in absolute iaranqnillity 
bat man becomes aware of the inevitability of death. The knowledge of 
death prodnoes the fear of death. Who shall save me from the body of this 
death 9 Buddha’s religious sense was stirred by the sight of an old man, a 
diseased man, a dead mannnd a mendkant. Why should there be death and 
disease 9 Can this feeling of frustration be remedied by sciencet Grant that 
we can anticipate ike course of nature and to some extent control it. Can 
nature be tamed to do man^s bidding 9 Her blind caprices, her storms and 
tempests, her cyclones and eartiiquakeB will continue to shatter his work and 
. dash his dreams. Can scleuee alter the limits of man’s life and his body 9 
‘*Thou fool, this night simll thy soul be required of thee.’^ The 
says that all created beings have an unknown beginning, a known middle and 
an unknown end. (H 28 ). The dark spaces are there and exeH>t for those who 
refuse to thinks the mark of ignorance remains. Inward security cannot be 
achieved through scienee and technology. The frustration by nature is some- 
thing common to all, rich and poor. If religion is a device to soothe the 
sorrows of the human heart, if it is a drug to soften the tragic sense of human 
life, so long as science cannot answer the question, if a man die, shall he live 
again, so long as the fear of death is a common anxiety, religion has a place 
in human life. 

Marx refers to social injustice. Man’s innocence, his sense of fellow 
feeling, his at-oneness with the universe are distorbcd by the development of 
seli-conscioneness and self-will. He puts his Individual preferaices above 
social welfare. He looks upon himMill as smnething lonely, final and 
absolute and treats every other man as his potential enemy. He becomes an 
acquisitive soul adopting a defensive" attitude towards sodeiy . He fears every 
footstep he hears and trembles at every unexpected knock at the door. Though 
be is by nature sooud, he often prefers his mdividual advantage to the in- 



tereats of the aoetal otdoir« The moral evils of faleityi pri^ and treaehery 
arise* Animals do not mj^e mrs as men do* The fear of physie^d evil, 
death, moral evil se^hnesa breahs np his unity, distracts his mind and clouds 
his visioB. Hov can this dieintegratioB of man’s self, this oondict with nature 
and society be overodmet flow ean this fall from harmony be restored to 
unity T How oan we (fct fearlessness or ahhaya, who can tell us 'mo sueah\ be 
not afraid t How can we rise from a disrupted oonsoiousness to a harmonised 
one, from division and conflict into freedom and love f How can we build a 
world of freedom and love and be released from the present world of fear 
and hate I 

Marx tells us that the improvement of social conditions is essential, 
that there is much need for that in our country, goes wiihont saying. Sir 
William Beveridge said the other day that Great Britain had to flght the flve 
giants of want, disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness* If with its high 
standard of living, extensive medical relief, wide-spread education, Great 
Britain has to tackle these problems, the case for a driye against want, 
ignorance, disease, poverty and squalor is very much stronger in this country. 
There are millions who have never slept on a bed or taken a cooked meal, 
millions who accept dirt and vermin as their natural environment* Our 
social institutions must be so altered as to give each human being a chance 
for full self-expression and all the hindranoeslto human development due to 
ignorance and had surroundings require to be removed. Any government 
which realises its elementary responsibilities to the governed will have to 
tackle this task of improvement of public health and sanitation, development 
of education and rapid application of science to agriculture and industry 
more seriously than heretofore and even governments can be shamed into 
activity by private enterprise* India is no more in that mood of fatalistic 
resignation which accepts poverty, squalor and unemployment as unavoidable. 
Tagore paid special attention to rural development and Gandhi has insisted on 
it* In the villages where the large majority of our people live there are not 
adequate facilities for the education of children, for the fostering of village 
industries, for medical relief and cultural growth. We must rouse the minds 
of the vUlagers, if we are to vitalise village life. 

Bven if we bring about widespread education, improve methods of 
agriculture, apply modem, industrial technique to the problems of production 
and distribution, and raise the standard of life, the need for social work and 
service will not diminish. All the outward eonditions of may be present and yet 
de^ntand dignifled human life may not be possible. A planned life, in which 
our employment is oompulsorily provided for us, in whkh we are deprived of 
onr f espouaibiUty not only for our own lives but also for the care and welfare 
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0t faittiU69« whioM iavol^ep the ma^mtiai of BoeiBi jieonritf , is bo eoBi^OBBO- 
tion for thelossol isdiTidoal responsibility andlreedom^ Field Hardball SmBts 
Bays, ‘‘Liberty iB ite full human genne— rfreodom of &ou£ht, Bpeeoh^ aetioB, 
Belf-expressioB---^er 6 is less to>day than at any time in the past two thousand 
year 8 '^ For a oivilised existenoe, both aeeurity mid freedom are eseential. 
Every humaii being should be guaranteed snffleient food and Nothing and 
adeonate 'bousing but we should recognise that the needs of men are not merely 
material. If we do not have an atmosphere of freedomt we become profes- 
aionala, lawyers or doctors, engineers or teachers but not human beings^ 
We lead unnatural lives, which are empty and burdensome. If we scorn the 
spirit, acts will have no joy and life no serenity. This war is a symptom of 
the inward disease from which we are suffering. Its spring ate in the invisible 
world. Why are there slums in Bombay I Why was there a famine in Bengal! 
Why are there Hindn^tfuslim conflicts T Why have the Leagues Of Nations, 
the Disarmament Conferences, and other world movements failed t Why do 
nations which can live in peace and adjust their differences by negotiations 
resort to wars with all their sorrow, desolation and misery t Imagine the 
amount of suffering which wars produce. Leave aside the dead but look at 
the maimed, the bereaved, the exiled, the anxious and the mined, the millions 
who are bewildered, broken, bereft of faith and hope. The foundations -of 
social life crumble, the standards of behaviour break down and barbarism is 
let loose. 

For all this widespread misery, it is no use condemning any individuals 
or group of individuals f If an idiot commits a murder we are shocked by 
his act but we do not hate him because we feel that there is a human being 
from whom fate has taken away the birthright of discrimination and judg* 
ment. Those responsible for this greatest of all evils, the world war, are not a 
few individuals or groups but a general way of life. Our enemies are as much 
the products of their environmeut even as we are. Take the Germans who are 
fighting against us in this war. They grew up iu an atmosphere of vi(denoe. 
They were taught at home and school that duty and honour meant vengeance 
on Germany’s enemies and when they came of age, they found that Hitler was 
in power and the doctrine of vengeance was consecrated as the state religion. 
With so many yeurs of teaching behind them, if they grow mad, can we hold 
them responsible t They are our neighbours and need our help. 

We BiTB to-day filled with the hope of final victory but are uncertain 
and anxious about the peace settlement. The last war was won and the 
militansts whose existence was threatened by talks of disarmament and diplo- 
mats who felt that their occupation would be gone if the League of Nations 
SQCeeeded, kept the fires of hate burning. This peace will eud in frostratkm 
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if bide from ourselves our real tanltB by* a smokesereeii of righteoiumeBB, 
Ttaiess we instmot oaiselves m tbe j^roeesses wbieb lead to wars and attempt to 
remove them, military and political measures by tbemselves* will not aebieve 
macb. Temporary expedi^ts may result in intervals of peace, bat euinot 
acbieye permanent security. Tbe old InstUntionB wbieb have brought death and 
despair to successive generations are dead at the roots. We want a new world 
where freedom does not mean freedom to exploit fellowmen and culture does 
not mean intellectual dope. The root causes of universal failure, greed and 
seidshness individual and collective require to be removed. This can be done 
only by a revolutionary change of outlook and will, a rebirth of spiritual life. 
We must cultivate the qualities that separate man from the beast, love of truth, 
pursuit of goodness, sensitiveness to beauty, compassion, and tolerance, and not 
those which we share with the animals, lust, cruelty and greed. Galsworthy 
writes, ‘^Men may have a mint of sterling qualities, be vigorous, adventurous, 
brave, upright and self-sacrificing ; be preachers and teachers ; keen, cool- 
headed, just,. industrious — ^If they have not the love of beauty, they will be still 
making wars.^' Here Galsworthy is asking us not to be content with a close 
scientific rationalism. Science has given a distinetive caste and colour to the 
modern conBcionsness. Its gains are incalculable. It has added to the scope 
and stature of l^uman mind. Its increasing application to agriculture and in- 
dustry will raise the level of human welfare, but science is not all. 

The scientific approach is not the only approach to reality ; not is it the 
most important. A human being is not a differential eqnation. So long 
as we study human being psychologically or sociologically, we deal with 
them in fractions and not as wholes. The fundamental reality of life is in the 
interplay, conflict and continuons adjustment of a multitude of different finite 
points of view. Each point of view requires to be treated with respect. ‘^The 
materialist, says Eddington, “must presumably hold the belief that his wife 
is a rather elaborate differential equation, but he is probably tactful enough 
not to obtrude this opinion in domestic life’ ’ . The scientific view of man re- 
quires to be supplemented by tbe religions which regards a human being as a 
spark of spirit, a ray of the divine. We must develop faith in man as subject 
rather than as object, a source of creation and inspiration and not a passive 
product of social surroundings. Man is made in the image of God. He is a 
creator. Human nature must be lifted out of its immediate urgencies and local 
needs and taken up to the high places of life from which it can^iee and under- 
stand the meaning of life. Until this faith is followed by works, we will not 
have true democracy. Walt Whitman said, '^Democracy is a great word, 
whose history, 1 suppose, remains unwritten, because that history has yet to 
beenaeted.” WhUe science will add to 6he richness of life, social improve- 
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meat w^l make ateatire life i>o«8ible. Bwi thea moat womea aa^ mta^ 
mea will jremira loQeijt damped and womed. Mai^ will atill be wjtlmnt vmt 
far life and wilkrat ^rfifiJineae in vision. They will re^nire not eofioail^ bi^ 
nnderstending^ not Bermans bat sjmpatliyi a lively perception and a sbarin^ 
of eaeb other’s aomiws^ a bearing of one another's burdens. 
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Imbottr being ibe most part of tbe National War Front, in this article the 
writer reviewBOarefnlly it* wartime problems and progreaa ; he makes neeful snggoBtioDS 
with regard to pcbt-war planning fw labour since labonr will oontinne even after tbe war to 
be tbe main switch of all onr economic activities. 

Mr. Joshi is doing research on labonr problems. 

M r. Geoffrey Crowther who is fatoons for his '‘Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs' ' says, “the present war will be won not on tiie playing 
fields of Eton or Harrow but in the mines and factories of a thousand 
grimy industrial towns." Thus the war being mainly an industrial proposi- 
tion, labour, along with other factors of production, is the first thing that 
commands our attention. Strong, active, well- trained and contented labour 
force is the sine-gua-non for an indefatigable industrial progress of a nation. 
Labour has, therefore, a very fateful part to play in the National War Front. 

The last War found Indian labour inarticulate, spasmodic and un- 
organised. But since then, owing to generous labour legislation under the 
iufiuence of the International Labour Organization, it has progressed apace. 
On the eve of the present War, however, the main industries, especially the 
textiles were beginning to feel the effects of an onrushing slump. Nightshifts 
were closing down and nationwide attempts were made to work short-time by 
tbe Millowners' Association of Bombay and Ahmedabad. Tbe outbreak of 
the War, however, changed the whole situation. There was a big worldwide 
demand for jute textiles In consequence of the universal nee of sandbags for 
the protection of buildings against bombardment and the manufacture of 
tents and other aoxiliaries. Cotton textiles and yarn began to find greedy 
markets outside the country. Naturally nightshifts were resumed. Engineer- 
ing and allied trades whose prosperity is closely bound up with that of the 
textile industry also began to look up. Huge orders by the Supply Depart- 
ment Of the Home Government also had tonic effect on many other industries. 

Japan started sabre rattling towards the end of 1940 and in the year 
1941, and it became evident that India would have to build up an army of 
more than a mUlion men of her own. This army had to he clothed, fed and 
supplied with all the modern equipment of war. Huge orders were placed 
with mills and faotories. A number of workshops were commandeered for 
the manufacture of shells and ammunitions; shipbuilding yards and mammoth 
planis for aiisembling motor vehicles and aeroplaoes were established. All 
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these faetors led to the ifoeord-brnkioiT demmd for Uboiir. 

liabom htmg the most vital part of the NaUcmal War Front, its war^ 
lime problems have to be ver^^ oarefnlly studied and appreeiated. What 
happens is this : Hn^e demands are made on industries whieh they cannot 
ordinarily meet, Fanoj prices have to be paid for the necessary prereqnisiteg 
of production. Labour control has to be resorted to by Government order to 
increase the total labour supply depleted by the mobilisation of armed forces 
and to transfer workers from non-essential to essential occupations such as 
munitions production which is constantly on the increase as the war progresses. 

The task of labour control is not merely ^quantitative, it is also quali- 
tative, Modem munitions production requires a great deal of skill and ex- 
perience of different kinds. War industries generally demand a very bigb 
proportion of skilled labour. The problem of labour during the war, in a 
nutshell, is to make the largest number of workers work for the needs of the 
war; to select the right man for the right job so as to get the utmost out of 
everyone; to check all impediments to production by outlawing strikes and 
lockouts and lastly to keep the labour force willing and well contended in 
order to ensure maximum efficiency. The more they produce and the shorter 
the time needed, the greater are the chances of success in a total war. All other 
considerations pale into comparative insignihcance before the paramount 
necessity of supplying all the requirements of the men on active service. 

The control of labour during the war may be considered under the 
following heads i — (1) Vocational Training, (2) Stretching of the total labour 
supply; its distribution, dilution and transfer. (3) Maintaining the standard 
of living of workers. (4) Tripartite Conference between government, labour 
and industry. (5) Prevention of labour disputes by legislation. 

I. Vocational Training 

One way of expanding the supply of skilled labour is by introducing 
schemes of technical training. In Great Britain, Australia and Oanada, 
the Ministries of Labour are entrusted with the task of training man-power 
on a colossal scale and placing it at the disposal of the war departments. 

There was a complete lack of certain categories of labourer s needed in 
the manufacture of shells and ammunition, and for working in the shipbuild- 
ing yards. The Technical Traininp Scheme was therefore instituted by the 
Government of India about the end of the year 1940. On seleotion, a trainee 
is posted to a civil or civil military centra. After a period of two months, 
trainees in a civil centre Ws are willing to enrol in the Defence Services are 
enrolled and transferred to a civil military Centre, After passing certain 
trade tests, he is drafted into one of the DelencnServiees. 
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^vtnmg M prvpHtd for fke folln>im§ ttaiet .- 


Biaeiamitb$ Qidaden 

Bollw Aitotiimts Hwdeaen 

Carpenters Insfarument Ifeebanies 

Draoct^en (Iteoteni. w^^hinut, 

DieSinkew MaAersOit 

BledarieiMig Mpew 


Surr^ors 
Textile Beilttere 
(Uphoisterers) 

Tin & OoppexBmiths 
Toolmakers 
Turners 
Vnloanists 


Engine Driyere (LO. ) Moulders 
Engine Drivers (Bteam) Painters 
Fitters Pattern Makers 


Welders (Slectrio) 

W elders (Oxy acetylene ) 
Wireless Operators 


The scheme provides for the intensive training of a large number of 
skilled tradesmen required for the tedinieal branches of defence servioes* 
ordnance and munitions ^otories and civil industry* The number of persons 
trained so far is over 6,200. The scheme covers not only special technical 
institotions which have been expressly opened for this purpose but also a 
large number of existing factories and workshops. The total number of 
training centres at the end of April 1048 was 384 with the total training 
capacity of 47,004. Those who already passed out numbered 43,480 while 
41,368 were actually under training. 

The centres are scattered all over India and more. The table on p. 10 
culled from the Jadiafi Jkidour €ktiB€U€, July 1043 gives the distribatlon of 
training centres under the Technical Training Scheme, At present the 
training centres are lees by about a hundred owing to the adoption of the 
policy of closing down uneconomical centres in the interest of consolidation 
and improvement. Naturally, there is also a slight reduction in their total 
training capacity. 

Baffin TVotatNg Schctiie.-Hln November 1940, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Bri- 
tish Minister of Labour presented his scheme in the House of Commons, the 
object of which was *^‘to accelerate munitions production in India and at 
the same time to inculcate in the men an appreciation of British methods of 
industrial eooparation between employerB and workers, and the value of sound 
trade unkm principles/’ According to the scheme, Indian workers are train- 
ed in factortes and workriiops in England. Candidates are chosen from the 
woiidng clasaes preferably from among men of the Engineering Trades such 
as tumera, fitters, millers and grinders drawing wages of Bs, 49/- to 60/- per 
month. CTandidates must have had experience factory work and have given 
promtse of intelligence and adaptability. They should be young but not be- 
low 18 years, healthy and intelligent. They should be able to read, write 
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Name of ProTinoe or State 

No. of Training] 
Centres | 

Trainmg 

Capacity 

Name of Province or State 

No. of Training] 
Centrea | 

Training 

Capacity 

Ajmer-Merwara 


2 

586 

Dewan (Junior) 


1 

420 

Assam 


5 

432 

Gwalior 

»»• 

1 

190 

Bengal 


54 

6.110 

Hyderabad 

••• 

2 


Bihar 


26 

2,526 

Indore 


4 

316 

Bombay 

••• 

44 

4.232 

Jaipur 


5 

835 

C. P. & Berar 


19 

1,711 

Jamnagar 



22 

Coorg 

a 

2 

10 

Jodhpur 



281 

Delhi 


7 

2,394 

Junagadh 

BUI 


10 

Madras 

••• 

89 

10,002 

Kolhapur 

Hlifli 


178 

N.W.F.P. 

• •• 

2 

620 

Khairpur Mirs 

nn 


128 

Orissa 


6 

1,138 



1 

96 

Punjab 


27 

5,776 



11 

897 

Sind 

*#• 

8 

817 

Pudukoltai 

* 99 

2 

108 

U. P, 


35 

4,144 

Rewa 


1 

28 

Slatu 


] 


Sandur 


1 

240 

Baroda 



, 339 

Sangli 


1 


Bhavnagar 


1 i 

1 130 

Travancore 


5 

712 

Bikaner 


2 

1 383 

Udaipur 


1 

139 

Cochin 

... 

LI 

1 585 

i 

Total 


384 



and do simple calculations, and possess manual dexterity along with some 
knowledge of English. 

The selection is made by the National Service Labour Tribunals in con- 
sultation with Regional Inspectors of Technical Training and large industrial 
employers including Railway Administrations. The courses of training cover 
engineering occupations mainly, for example fitting and machine operating, 
and last for a period of 6 months which might be extended. For the first 3 
months trainees work at a special training centre at Letohworth where they re* 
ceive elementary training and instruction in English and get time to become 
acclimatised. They are then placed in groups with selected employers in fac- 
tories where they receive training side by side with British workmen. 

All selected candidates receive handsome travelling allowances, snbsi- 
stanoe allowances j food and clothing. Separate allowances are given to marri- 
ed trainees. On their return to India, the services of the trainees are at the 
disposal of the National Service Labour Tribunals originally concerned with 
their selection. No guarantee of employment is given. But every trainee 
who has returned has actually been employed. 

So far ten batches have returned. 353 Beviu Boys have returned to 
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India while more than 200 men are still in England leaving aside those of the 
eleventh batch which left for United Kingdom recently. These men will 
also receive training in aircraft production. Seven batches have returned 
to India. On return, the Bevin boys are trade-tested by a special Board of 
Examiners appointed by the Government of India, and if found suitable, are 
posted as supervisors in Ordnance factories or as instructors at the Technical 
Training Centres on salaries which are about double or more than what they 
were getting before they left India. 

Both the schemes present the best opportunities to Indian youth 
especially among the middle classes. Technical training has always been pro- 
nounced to be the specific remedy for the unemployjuent caused by the present 
educational system which is too literary and theoretical in character. Here is 
the chance for the unemployed youth to join the ranks and receive not only 
training free of all eoHs hut also stipends. Wide travelling and contact with all 
sorts of men is sure to raise the general level of intelligence and broaden their 
outlook which will have a saintary effect on their character. Men who would 
not otherwise have dreamt of sailing for England or travelling in India over 
long distances are now enabled to do so by this scheme without spending a 
pie from their own pockets. They can learn such trades as will stand them 
in good stead in days to come. Indian industry is said to be lagging behind 
the industries of other nations largely for the lack of technically trained men. 
This difficulty can now be overcome to a considerable extent. We shall have 
oar own technically trained men and managers who will, with the help of raw 
materials and local capital, turn the land into a beehive of industry and trade- 

11. Strengthening op the Total Labour Supply 

India has not to face the problem of regulating labour by military cou- 
Boriptiou — a method which other warring nations have had to adopt. India has 
yet no military conscription and as a result, the u^iestion of depletion through 
the mobilization of armed forces has not risen at all. Besides, India entered 
the war with a considerable reserve of unemployed labour due to the effects 
of the slump which had enveloped the principal industries before the outbreak 
of the war. There was therefore no immediate need for labour rationing. 
There was no dearth of unskilled labour or semiskilled labour. But there was 
a complete lack of certain classes of skilled labour most urgently required for 
work in huge munition workshops, shipbuilding yards and mammoth plants, 
and Government had as a result to establish extensive training schemes for 
training men in the skilled trades for these war industries. 

in addition to the direct recruitment of labour under the scheme for 
labour control, the labour supply can be increased by stretching, that is to 
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say, by lenetbdning workiag honrSi extending the use of female and adolescent 
labour, re>employLng pensioned and over-aged workers, and employing war 
prisoners and foreign workers. Most of the belligerent nations have set aside 
the regnlations governing the length of the ordinary working week and 
overtime. In Great Britain, for instance, the Ministry of Labonx and 
National Service suggested a working week of 55 hours as most conducive to 
maximum efficiency. Policy, however, has remained flexible and factory in- 
spectors visit each establishment, and regulation of hours is carried on on the 
merits of each case. In India, exemptions absolving factories from observing 
the Statutory regulations have been granted by all provincial Governments to 
many factories. Some factories are having a week of 60 hours. Be-employing 
of pensioned and over-aged workers is on a small scale. Government also 
reserves power to distribute and transfer labour among different establish, 
ments so as to maximise production. The question of diluting labour, i. e., 
employing labour of lower grades along with that of higher grades in the 
same trade, does not assume the same importance in our country as it does in 
others. 

Shortage of labour in mines assumed very serious proportions in the 
second half of the year 1943. It seemed inevitable to admit women under- 
ground. The Labour Member went to Dhanbad in that connection , It was 
decided to allow women underground only to carry coal in baskets. They are 
not to be employed as ooal-eutters. Low wages and a hard life being the 
causes of the shortage of labour, it was resolved to raise wages and to 
arrange for cheap grain shops. It was also decided to levy a special cess 
on coal production and the amount so collected to be utilised in devising 
schemes for the welfare of the miners. In order to encourage attendance 
at the mines, an attendance bonus in addition to wages was also devised. 

Mobilisation of Technical Personnel in India , — Tumuig to the regnlatlon 
of labour in India, it may be noted that oonsoription of labour is out of the 
question. However, with the object of taking power to require industrial 
undertakings to release technical personnel for employment in factories under 
the Crown or declared to be engaged on work of national Importance, the 
Governor General promulgated the '*The National Service (Technical 
personnel) Ordinance — ^26th June 1940. The Ordinance was amended by two 
further Amending Ordmauces issued in September 1940 and June 1942. The 
term “Technical personnel^' includes persons engaged in three groups: — 
(1) Managerial Staff, (2) Supervisory Staff, (3) Skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. The first iucluJes managers, aircraft pilots and all kinds of engineers. 
The second includes foremen, inspectors, ohargemmi and maistiies, and the 
third group includes all occupations in the engineering, electrical, wood 
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and tmdea; photoUtiio operators, prooess photographers, lithe- 

l^rapliers and lithoprinlera; rope workers, petrol meekanioa and motormen, 
bricklayers and brick moulders. 

All technical personnel over 18 years and under 50 are under heavy 
penalties of default, liable, when called upon to do so, to undertake employ- 
ment in National Service. The Oentral Government has power to declare 
any factory which is engaged in the production of munitions or other war 
supplies or in work which is likely to assist the efficient prosecution of the 
war to be a factory engaged on work of national importance and on the 
declaration of a factory as such, it becomes a "‘Notified Factory’ \ 

The Ordinance gives powers to the Central Government to constitute 
National Servioe Tribunals for such areas and in such places as it thinks fit. 
Each Tribunal is to consist of a Chairman and not less than two members 
both of whom must be servants of the Crown. It has the right to co-opt 
other persons if it thinks fit. Every “Notified Factory” has the right to apply 
to a Tribunal or to the Central Government for such technical personnel as may 
be required from time to time. The main function of a Tribunal therefore 
is to find the necessary personnel. With this object in view, N. S. L. 
Tribunals have been given power to ascertain particulars of the technical 
personnel employed in all industrial undertakings, the suitability of such 
personnel for employment in national service and if any industry is in a 
position to release them. In order to enable the Tribunals to discharge these 
functions, they have been given all the powers of Civil Conrts for enforcing 
the attendance of witnesses, production of documents, recording of evidence 
on oath etc., and also wide powers of inspection and trade tests. They can 
call upon the “technical personnel” of any undertaking whether in employ- 
ment in a notified factory or not, to undertake employment in national 
service, direct snch persons to submit themselves to tests of their technical 
skill, and also lay down terms of service of such persons. Once a Notified 
Factory applies for technical personnel, it is obligatory for snob a concern to 
take into employment such personnel as may be sent, and on such terms as 
the Tribunal or the Central Government may direct. Appeals against the 
decisions of a Tribunal must be made to the Central Government. 

No person employed in an industrial establishment coming under the 
Ordinance can leave his service unless he baa previously obtained the permis- 
sion of the Tribunal, and a corresponding limitation is on the employer also, 
unless he has given 15 days’ notice of such intention to the Tribunal. Where- 
as the Tribunal can control the engagement of technical personnel by indus- 
trial undertakings in such a manner as it thinks fit, the Government of India 
alone has the power to transfer technical personnel from one notified factory 
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to another. Similarly, no technical personnel can be discharged unless the 
head of the establishment concerned has previonsly obtained written permis- 
sion of the Central Government. All employers in non-notihed factories are 
compelled lid reinstate i]|6n who may be returned to l^cir origisal posts and 
on the came iamt when were Arst re<tuleil^otted but 

these may be tnddified given aflef j^fpeal a 3^ibwid. 

Penatties of imptlsonment for 4 term which may extend to six months or a 
fine upto Bs. J, 000 /- or both are provided for infemgepients of the Ordmance. 

III. Maintaining the Stanoabp of Livino of Wobkkrs 

One of the earliest repercnssions of the War was the panic it created in 
the commodity markets in India. Prices of all foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties shot up. Vigoroos steps had therefore to be taken (1) to check profiteer- 
ing by controlling prices and (2) to maintain the real wages of workmen a 
the pre-war level. 

With regard to prices, the Government of India had taken power under 
subrule (2) of Rule 81 of the Defenee of India Rules both to make provision 
**for controlling prices at which articles or things of any description whatso- 
ever may be sold and to delegate these powers to Provinoial Governments as 
weir’. Almost all provinces appointed Controllers of Prices and empowered 
Revenue Officers in districts to act as local controllers. Price Control Com- 
mittee with advisory powers were set up to help these authorities. The great 
defect of the system was that each local price controlling authority took in- 
dependent action without any provincial or central coordination of policy. 
The attempts at controlling prices have therefore been ineffective. 

The maintenance of workers’ pre-war standard of life could be achiev- 
ed in either of the two ways : — (1) Payment of additional allowances to 
workers in cash so as to enable them to meet the rise in prices. (2) Opening 
cheap price shops of necessaries of life and making the commodities available 
to workers at pre-war prices keeping the quality of the commodities unimpared. 

Dearness allowances fioctuating with changes in the cost of living index 
made their appearance in the cotton textile industry at Ahmedabad as a result 
of the decision of the Industrial Court and in the Central Provinces and Berar 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Mahalnobis and Jayaratnam 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committees. The method of dearness allowances on 
the basis of a sliding scale linked up with the rise or fall in the cost of living 
indices has been almost universalised since then. A considerable number of 
disputes has arisen over the payment of aHowances where these had so far not 
been given and where these had been granted^ further disputes had been 
raised to increase the rates of allowances. 
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There are also systems of dearness allowances which are not directly 
linked np with fluctuations in the costs of living: which may broadly be group- 
ed under three heads : — 

The flrst group includes those systems where rates of cash allowanocB 
are for dil^raat ur^l^fi^P<9^wd^here the rates fixed are raised from 

time to The moat nolahle exi^let is the system adopted by the 

Employers^ Association of Northern Indian aceording to 'which the employees 
of the member mills of the Association are divided into seven wage groups 
from Rs. 19/- going up by steps to Be. 150. Dearness allowances range from 
6 pies in the rupee to employees getting Rs. 75/- to annas two per rupee to 
those whose incomes range from Rs. 19/- to 25/- per mouth. 

The second group includes all those who are paid in the form of fixed 
percentages given at the same uniform level for all employees, such as was 
adopted by the Indian Jute Mills Association upto August 1942 or varying 
percentages for diflerent wage groups such as those adopted by Cotton Mills 
in Delhi, The Indian Jute Mills Association changed from 10% to Rs. 1-4-0 
per day per worker, from 1942 August, 

The third group would include systems where uniform rates of dearness 
allowances in cash — either on the basis of so much per month or so much per 
day of attendance — are given to all employees irrespective of their pay. But 
in almost all such cases an upper wage limit for the securing of these allow- 
ances is fixed. This system is apparent among low-paid Government em- 
ployees, in ordnance factories, naval dockyards, in local bodies, other qaasi- 
govemmental concerns and in the cotton mills belonging to the Bombay Mill 
Owners' Association. A system of freezing dearness allowances after making 
generous supplies of foodstuffs and other necessaries available to workers 
was introduced in Bengal in 1942. The Tata Iron & Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur have also adopted a similar system. 

Demand for Participation in War Profits , — The question of granting 
war bonuses was first taken up by the Government of Bombay who during the 
General Strike of 1940 in the cotton mills, enquired of the Mtllowners' Asso- 
ciation whether they would give a share in their increased profits caused by the 
War. As a result of their negotiations, the first grant of 124% cash bonus was 
made in January 1942. The cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad also received 
about the same amount of bonns as was given to their confreres in Bombay. 

Since 1942, hundreds of disputes have arisen all over India in connec- 
tion with demands of workers for payment of war bonuses. Labour Depart* 
ments of Provincial Governments have been inundated with requests for 
mediation in the matter. Anticipating trouble many employers gracefully 
granted bonusee before demands were actually made. Some of the employers 
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who ware at firat adamant had to yield before the foroefnl demands of labour 
and others had to grant bonaees at the instance of the Govammant. Almost 
all concerns have to agree to give about a montb^s pay or more as bonus. 

IV. Tbipabtite Conferences 

Of equal importance too are^ to put it in Mr. Prior’s words, *‘fnli and 
free eontaet between Government, employers and labour, steady production 
and fair oonditions of work for all”. Sir Pberozekhan Noon while presiding 
over the third conference of Labour Ministers said, * *There was no time in the 
history of India when a speedy settlement of labonr problems was more 
urgent. If the war prodnction is to go forward unhampered, we must avoid 
strikes and lockouts at all costs and we mnst handle all problems of labour 
aud industrial development with sympathy and foresight”. He felt that there 
were many advantages in bringing all the interests concerned — labourers, 
employers and goverumeut — face to face in Tripartite Conferences as had 
been done at Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

Subsequently, the Plenary Conference was convened including all the 
parties. For frequent conferences, a Standing Advisory Labonr Committee 
was formed. It also is tripartite in nature. Whereas the Plenary Confer- 
ence is to meet at least once every year, the standing committee is to meet 
as often as it might be convened by the Central Government for the consider 
ation of questions that might be before it. 

A very large number of welfare measures have been undertaken at a 
number of places. Opening of canteens, cost-price grain shops, arrangements 
for air raid protection, appointment of several welfare officers, including the 
Labour Welfare Adviser to the Government of India, are some of the most 
important measures meant especially to meet the emergencies arising out of 
war conditions. 

V. Industrial Disputes Legislation 

Having surveyed some of the important measures undertaken by govern- 
ment to keep the largest labour force quite skilled and ready, we must now 
tarn to the no less important measure of legislation. It is the measure of the 
last resort and the greatest specific in wartime conditions. If work Is stopped 
either by a strike or a lookout, it entails loss of working time and waste of 
plant capacity, whioh means lessened ontpnt. It is in effect a sort of passive 
sabotage. L^islation had therefore to be undertaken to put a stop to the 
whimsical cessation ol work. 

Wartime industrial disputes legislation in India may be summed up 
under (1) The Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1941, (2) The 
Essential Services Maintenance Order of 1941, (3) Buie 81 (A) of the Defence 
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of India Boles of Janoary 1942 amended in May of the same year, (4) Pre- 
veation of Hartals by Bales oSA of the Defence of India Legrislation, (5) Rale 
78A of the D. I. E. 

(1) The Bombay Industrial Bispuiee (Amendment) Aci^ 1941 , — Under 
the Act of 1988, industrial disputes could be referred to arbitration only when 
an employer entered into an agreement with a union registered under this Act 
to do so. But in centres or industries where there were no registered 
unions or even when there was a union the parties could not agree to refer a 
dispute to arbitration, no arbitration was possible. In order to make arbi- 
tration compulsory in certain cases, the amendment was introduced in 1941, 
which enables the Provincial Government to refer any dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the Industrial Court if it is satisfied that the continuance of any 
dispute is likely to cause a serious or prolonged hardship to a large section of 
the community or seriously affect an industry and the prospect of scope and 
employment in it, or causes a serious outbreak of disorder or a breach of the 
public peace. It is applied to ail industries in the province of Bombay to 
which the main Act had been applied. 

(2) JBssential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, 

(3) Eule 81A of the Defence of India Act, 1942 , — This measure is meant 
to make essential factories proof against the disruptions caused by acrimony 
between the labourers and industrialists. It empowers the Central Govern- 
ment to make provision for (i) prohibiting strikes or lock-outs, (ii) requiring 
employers to observe such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
Government, (iii) Referring any trade dispute for conciliation or adjudication 
and lastly enforcing for a certain period, decisions of the authorities to which 
a trade dispute is referred by adjudication. 

By virtue of this rule, the Government of India issued a General Order 
on the 6th March preventing any person (in any undertaking) from going on 
strike in connection with any trade dispute, without having given to the em- 
ployers, within one month before striking, not less than fourteen days notice 
in writing of his intention to do so. It is penal for any person to go on strike 
until the expiry of two months after the conclusion of the proceedings upon 
such reference under the rule. 

In May 1942, the Central Government directed that the powers confer- 
red upon it by Rule 8IA of the Defence of India Act would also be exercisable 
by the provincial governments subject to certain qualifications. This amend- 
ment has recently been further amended so as to allow government to enforce 
partially the decision of the adjudicator and to make the terms and conditions 
of employment binding on employers as well as workers. 

As a conseqneqce of the entry of Japan into the war, the danger had 
3 
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arisen of persons in India abandoning their employment or leaving certain 
areas. If this fear were to materialise it wonld be impossible to maintain 
certain services essential for the public safety, the maintenance of public 
order, the eMclent proseontion of the war or the maiuteuauce of supplies or 
services necessary for the life of the community. In order to avoid such 
danger, the Governor General promulgated the Ordinance. According to this 
ordinance, a worker who disobeys any lawful order given to him in the course 
of his employment is liable to be punished, and the order not to strike work 
would be a lawful order. Penalties for infringement are imprisonment upto 
one year with additional liability to be fined. Both the Central Government 
as well as the various provincial governments have issued notifications declar- 
ing many essential services such as railways, oil and fuel installations, port 
trusts and dock yards, municipalities, gas and electricity producing plants, 
telephone systems, certain banks and the like as employments to which this 
ordinance has been made applicable. 

(4) ^ule S6A of the Defence of India Rules * — During the August disturb- 
ances of 1942, hartals were observed in many industrial units in a large 
number of centres in India which affected essential war production. In order 
to prevent a similar trouble in the future, the Government of India amended 
the Defence of India Rules on the 17th April 1943 by adding Rule 56A for the 
prevention of hartals in places of employment. Contravention of the Buie is 
liable to imprisonment for a period upto five years or a fine which may extend 
to rupees five lakhs or with both. 

(5) Rule 78 A of the Defence of India Rules . — This rule was promulgated 
in the year 1943. It confers powers both on the Central and Provincial 
Governments to compel certain persons to do work when ordered to do so by 
authorised government servants. Refusal to comply with the order renders 
him liable to imprisonment, which may extend to six months, or fine or both. 

It is worthwhile taking a short resume as to how the different measures 
adopted by government have worked out during the last two or three years. 
Under the Technical Training Scheme over 6,200 technicians had been trained 
by the end of February of this year. A committee is to be appointed by the 
Government of India to enquire into the post-war position of the Scheme. 
One can, however, make a few observations. It must be remembered at the 
outset, that in the feverish attempts to enrol a huge number, some misfits and 
under-qualified candidates must have been selected, as adequate attention was 
not paid to individual aptitudes. As regards training, it is admitted that a 
large number was drafted into services even before the courses were completed. 
The Government have undertaken to help such candidates to finish their 
courses after the hostilities over. 
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We must not loi^e sight of the fact that the technicians are tanght and 
worked under non-oompetitive conditions. They may have developed some 
wasteful habits of work. After the war, some of the trainees will continue to 
work as factory employees. But those who plan to start their own establish- 
ments later will face some difdoulties. The drst problem is that of securing 
adequate capital for establishing independent business. The writer has come 
in contact with two schools of thought in this connection. One school holds 
that the capital needed would be about a thousand or two thousand rupees. 
The other school thinks that a few hundreds might be sufi&cient and the 
technician conld call upon some bigger workshops whenever he needs 
expensive machinery for his use. The practical experience that the trainees 
possess will always stand them in good stead and help them to face competi- 
tion successfully. Some of them may even make a mark in the industrial held. 

The Bevin Scheme is working quite satisfactorily. Another Bevin 
Scheme is under consideration for the training of officers. If this scheme 
materialises, it will supply Indian industry with the much needed managerial 
ability and supervisory personnel, especially in highly skilled occupations 
like shipbuilding, aircrafts, etc. 

It may be remarked that in their attempt to maintain the standard of 
living of workers. Government have ‘"robbed poorer Peter to pay poor PauP\ 
The best way of redressing grievances would have been by strictly enforcing 
a price control scheme. Dearness allowances have been paid only to industrial 
workers who could exercise their power of collective bargaining and threaten 
cessation of production essential to war. But the weaker sections of the labour 
force, like the agricultural labourers and workers in bidi factories, are left 
almost unheeded. The employers do not hesitate to pay generous dearness allow 
ances and bonuses firstly because they all are anxious to continue production; 
and secondly because they know that if they do not pay their workers, they will 
have to pay large amounts to the Government in the form of Excess Profits Tax. 

The attention of the Government was drawn to the difficulties in ad- 
ministering dearness allowances when they themselves began to suffer losses. 
A committee was formed to frame the principles on which dearness allowances 
and bonuses would be paid. The draft-rules of the Committee are widely 
criticised specially because flexibility and the right of appeal to an impartial 
body are conspicuous by their absence and because they also include the 
inequity of retrospective effect. It is argued that dearness allowances have 
resulted in greater absenteeism, intemperance and alcoholism. At least, the 
extra payment that is due to labour might have been frozen in order to make 
a beginning in social insurance and strong trade unionism. This does not 
mean that the industrial worker in India is getting comparatively more than the 
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worlcers in other countries, or that his standard of life has risen to an in- 
ordinately high level. But the national dividend is being shared by the in- 
dustrial workers in textiles and the like to the neglect of the other weaker 
sections of the labour force, and the extra payment has not been used in the 
most economic way. 

The Tripartite Conferences are doing good spade work. By the end of 
.January last four meetings of the Standing Advisory Committee had been held, 
all of them considering questions of labour welfare. As the Labour Member 
has it, *^The Tripartite Labour Conference has its genesis in the exigencies of 
the War . « but it is to last beyond the war. It is going to be an institution 
which will have a permanent place in the economic stmcture of the country’ ^ 
This is quite as it should be. 

The number of disputes has waned considerably. In the year ending 
September 1912, there were in all 125 disputes involving 187,000 workers and 
10,58,900 work days lost. In the next year, there were only 25 disputes in- 
volving 6,754 workers and loss of 15,621 work days. Even after allowing for 
the August disturbances, we may say that the measures adopted by govern- 
ment have been effective in facilitating steady production. 

The importance of the post-war planning for labour can hardly be over- 
estimated. The present mechanised warfare has made us realise more than 
ever before that labour is the main switch of all the activities of a nation. 
Much, therefore, needs to be done for labour. As Dr, Ambedkar says, “Our 
aim is not only better conditions of work but also better conditions of life. ’ ’ 
The Economic Section of the Pacific Relations Conference recommends^ 
“peace, a house, adequate clothing, education, good health and above all, 
the right to walk with dignity on the world’s boulevards without the fear of a 
fall”. The Atlantic Charter aims at securing for all “improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. Dr. Narayanswamy 
Naidu goes to the extent of calling it “a blot on civilization that one-fifth of the 
human race should live in perpetual starvation, miserable, perishing for lack 
of food, clothes and shelter, steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and 
darkening the sunshine of the world’s health and prosperity by serving as a 
reservoir of diseases, plagues and epidemics.” 

A separate reconstruction committee has been set up by the Government 
of India for “Labour and Demobilization”. The post-war problems of labour 
may be divided into those of urgency during the immediate post-war and 
those of urgency on a long-term. Under the first category we may include 
problems like demobilisation and unemployment. As soon as the hostilities 
cease, men engaged on war service will be demobilised. Automatically un- 
employment will ensue but it will not, let us hope, assume very serious pro- 
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porfeloQB, because the boom will oontinne when some of the labour will be 
absorbed in the work of reconstruction. It is extremely necessary during the 
immediate post-war period to see that the work of demobilisation is synchro- 
nised with employment elsewhere. A statistical survey will be helpful in 
gauging the extent of the problem. Employment exchanges will play a use- 
ful part in serving as clearing house for the demand and supplying of labour. 
Public Works might be started out of the Reconstruction funds in order to 
provide emergency relief, and a start in life might be given to a large number 
by granting them capital. If the trades learnt by them in war-time do not 
hold out a prospect of their employment, it is necessary to teach them some- 
thing more useful in order to Ht them for their employment elsewhere. 

When we take the long-term view of post-war reeonstmction for labour 
three cardinal points suggest themselves to us : (1) Elducation, (2) Health, 

and (3) Freedom from Want. 

(1) Education . — The Grady Mission was favourably impressed with 
excellent potentialities and quality of Indian labour. Given satisfactory 
working conditions and sound education, Indian labour will prove to be skil- 
ful, dependable and industrious. We have had enough of the present system 
of literary education. One of our greatest handicaps is the utter lack of pro- 
per facilities for technical and commercial education. Thanks to the war, a few 
technical courses and schemes have been introduced, but to organise technical 
education on a comprehensive scale, an entire change of outlook is necessary. 
Technical education should be the responsibility of the education department. 
But in India today, there is no unified control. The Sergeant scheme, 
though costly, will surely meet our needs to some extent and hence it deserves 
to be implemented. The first merit of the scheme is its socialistic outlook. 
If a boy is found to be mentally and physically fit for a high school, he will 
not be shut out from it simply because he happens to be born of poor parents 
who cannot pay for his education. One in five boys will be sent to high 
school and the State will provide for poor ones. 

The second merit of the scheme is that it provides technical education 
side by side with practical training and some part of the time will be spent in 
actual manufacture. Provision is made for schools of artisans and technical 
high schools, and a three-year diploma for the higher types of engineers and 
the opening of polytechnics all over the country which will work under the 
National Council of Technical Education. This, in addition to compulsory 
primary education and vocational guidance, is all that is called for. 

(2) Pudlic HealiA . — Public health is not one problem but a bundle of 
problems closely related to and acting on one another. The problems are, to 
take the most select among them, nutrition and food supply, honslDg, poverty i 
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ignorance, indiutrial eonditiona, social and religions customs. The happi- 
ness and well-being of India depends largely upon the simultaneous solution 
of all these problems. 

jyTiitrttion and Food Supplff . — “No health programme can succeed which 
fails to provide good nourishing food for all the people.’’ According to Dr. 
Aykroyd, a minimum of Bs. 5 to 6 is needed per capita per month to provide 
an adult with minimum balanced nourishment Thus if we were to take only 
a wholesome diet, Rs. 60/- or 70/- would be needed for each adult per year for 
food alone. The sum will be very much higher, as a matter of fact, because 
the labourer is accustomed to taking any palatable trash on the rood ide with- 
out any heed to its nutritive value. With the per capita income of Rs. 108/- 
on a generous estimate, if the labourer were to spend Rs. 80/- or 00/- on balan- 
cing his diet, what can he be expected to do for his other wants f 

Housing , — Housing of the industrial workers especially in the industrial 
Centres like Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore is simply horrible. No arrauge- 
' ment of public health programme can be useful so long as the worker is haunted 
by the spectre of squalor. Housing schemes on a large scale for workers need to 
be undertaken. The Government must take the initiative and not allow things to 
drift. As compared to other countries, our municipalities are doing nothing 
for bettering the housing conditions of labourers. Industrialists, the State and 
the municipalities must co-operate to solve the problem of housing the indus- 
trial workers. As it is in some foreign countries, the question of the housing 
of labour should be considered while choosing the site for an industrial under- 
taking, Due regard should be had to the four suggestions made by Sir 
William Beveridge regarding the building activity in one of his speeches at 
the National Gallery. The Four Stones suggested by Beveridge are (1) Plan- 
ned use of land, (2) Sane use of transport, (3) Right use of right architects 
and (4) The maximum efficiency in the building industry. 

Whereas poverty does not allow the workers to avail themselves of the 
prerequisites of health, ignorance does not allow the workers to do what could 
be done by them even without any cost. Social and religious conditions which 
are a handicap in the way of health should be fought out gradually by a pro- 
tracted campaign against unhealthy social customs like early marriage, drink- 
ing or injudicious feasting. 

Leaving aside a few renowned industrial undertakings, it is generally 
found that even in factories, the working conditions are far from satisfactory. 
Temperature, light, heat, dust, fencing of macbin^y, inspection of boilers, 
ventilation, supply of pure drinking water, these are items to be properly and 
vigoronsly enforced in every industrial undertaking. A national minimum of 
ndustrial welfare is very badly needed. The Jobber and the Pathan should 
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no longer bo allowed to prey on the worker and he should be ensured the 
security of his employment and made quite con scions of his position as a man 
and a worker. 

The Government must spend larger amounts on pnblie health. The per 
capita expenditure on medical relief varies from one anna in U.P. to Rs. 1-2-5 
in Delhi whereas it is Be. 15/- in Great Britain and Rs. 30/- in the United States, 
The general average of per capita expenditure is only 3i annas. The Indivi- 
dual spends only 3*4% of the revenues on medical protection whereas Great 
Britain spends 22*7%. “Expenditure on public health, besides yielding an 
immense return in human happiness, is bound to produce great economic 
advantages.^’ The State should not, therefore, shrink from any expenditure 
on public health. 

(3) Freedom from Want . — There are a number of occasions and phases 
in a man’s life when he cannot make a living. As a child, he does, not know 
how to make a living and has to depend upon his parents. As a youth, he 
may fall sick or his employer may refuse to employ him or he may meet with 
an accident which may inflict on him a severe incapacity to carry on his time- 
honoured job. In old age when he is not able to do any work, he needs to be 
fed and looked after and when he dies, money should be spent to give him a 
decent cremation. If a woman is in family way, money should be provided 
for the extra expenses of oonflnement and the consequent cessation of work. 
Supposing her husband dies leaving a number of children as a legacy to the 
State, the State must provide for their upbringing and give the widow such 
amounts of money as will enable her to maintain herself and her children. 
Freedom from want can be achieved by providing for all these needs. Countries 
like Russia have achieved this after a great deal of privation \ and countries 
like England mean to do a great deal towards it in the immediate future. 

India, however, presents a number of problems to be handled very 
delicately. Firstly, the per capita income of Bs. 108 is too low to think of 
ambitions plans. Secondly, many new industries have still to be started in this 
country and if the cost of social insurance were to be too heavy on industries 
it may serve as a check to enterprise. But the condition of the industrial 
worker is equally delicate. The nation is faced with “onltnral stagnation and 
social drift”. Old institutions (like the joint family and the old village 
economy) are broken and thrown into disuse “without new ones being built 
on Indian thought and life” . Whenever unemployment faces the worker, a 
resort to the village is not a universal remedy now, as it was some years ago. 
He has a large number of non-working dependents to support and all this 
becomes impossible if no financial provision is made for times of emergency. 
“Unemployment lessens income, reduces working eUciency, demoralises the 
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worker and his family^ produces industrial and political unrest jsnd a variety 
of social vices.'' 

Need for social insurance is beings realised in this country. A committee 
witb Mr. D. V. Rege as chairman has been appointed to inquire into wages, 
standard of life, social conditions, housing and other such problems of labour in 
India and to ‘‘evolve plans for social security". Professor Adarkar's Scheme 
of Sickness Insurance for the worker in India is almost complete. It should 
have its beginning first among workers in organised industries like textiles. 

Further, plans of social insurance should be expanded without hamper- 
ing industrial enterprise. The per capita income being very low and the 
average earnings of workers not reaching even the accepted national minimum 
of Bs. 30/' it is not possible to make the workers contribute more than a 
negligible^sum. The major share in contributing towards social insurance 
should be borne by the State and the employer. 

While attending to the needs of the workers in organised industries, 
other sections of the labouring populace should not be forgotten. The worst 
sufferer is perhaps the agricultural labourer and every effort must be made to 
safeguard his interests. A Bill is before the Legislature for the recognition 
of Trade Unions and the demand is being made for uniform labour legislation 
over the country. Of course, agricultural labour is the most difficult to be 
brought together in trade unions, but still something could be done by the 
State as also by the intelligentsia to improve its lot. Perhaps, one easy way 
would be to universalise a tax on agricultural incomes and the amount so 
acquired, or a part thereof may be used in ameliorating the lot of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

We must never lose sight of one important fact namely that all these 
plans are impossible unless the National Dividend is enormously increased. 
The first need in that connection is the starting of basic industries, and to 
make ourselves self-sufficient as far as possible. The State must shed off the 
old robes and laissea faire and do all that it can to raise the national dividend. 
The fifteen year plan of the Industrialists issued from Bombay which aims at 
the investment of 10,000 erores should by aU means be experimented by the 
State. Countries like Russia and Germany have proved that man-power and 
material are alone sufficient for the generation of economic power. Only the 
State should take interest in bringing these two together. In man-power and 
raw materials, India stands as a great power by the side of U.S.S.E., China 
and U. S. A. Only if the State changes its attitude, our economic emancipa 
tion is but a matter of time. As one author says, “Unemployment is a pro- 
blem of industry — not an act of God .... It needs not money so much as 
thought and organisation ... to change men s habits and open their minds." 



A NATIONAL MINIMUM WBLPAEE STANDARD FOB 
INDIAN LABOUR 

BADHAEAUAL MUEERJEE 

As a part of post-war economio planiiiBg, the formnlation of the objective teats of 
national welfare has become important. The writer discusseB in this article the principles 
on which a national minimum wage should be based in order to ensure a decent existence 
for the working class. 

Dr. Mukerjee is Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Lucknow 
University. 

I N every modem civilised conntry certain objective national welfare stand- 
ards are formulated and statistical comparisons are instituted from time 
to time with a view to measure the improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing. The importance of such objective or statistical indices of progress has 
considerably increased in planned society. In India the present writer put 
forward certain nutritional standards in relation jx) agricultural progress in 
his “Pood Planning for Four Hundred Millions'', Later on in connection 
with the work of the National Planning Committee, he formulated certain 
objective tests of planned economic development in India which formed the 
basis of the recent Bombay Economic Plan.' It was emphasised that statisti- 
cal data were to be collated and compared with a view to measure the pro- 
gress of the plan from time to time. The development of statistical work 
would be necessary to keep pace with the development of planning.^ 

In view of the present interest in post-war economic planning in the 
country the formulation of the objective tests of national welfare has become 
imperative in the country. We have to lay down certain norms of food require- 
ments in India according to physiological research and also standards for other 
elements of human consumption and welfare which make up a decent standard 
of living acceptable for the community. It is on this scientific basis that “the 
living wage standard" should be fixed forming the basis of the minimum wage 
regulation, which will safeguard, in the words of the Australian Federal Arbi- 
tration Court “the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilised community." 

While on one side norms of nutrition, clothing, housing, education and 
recreation will have to be developed, standard budgets of the workers' ex- 
penditure at different levels of income will have to be set op. In an impor* 
tant I, L. 0. publication, it has been pointed out that the standard budget 
approach towards devising a measure of minimum wages and standards of 
1 Abstract of the Prooeedings of the National Planning Committee, No, 1, p- 80. 
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iiyini: supplemeiitB the methods of elaboration of norms and even is mneh 
more T^idely used. The chief reason is that the elaboration of norms for many 
elements of consnmption has not been fonnd easy, being subject to divergent 
social considerations, which cannot be objectively measnred. The two methods 
of approach shonld be adopted simnltaneonsly in devising the national 
minimum wage scale. **It seems logical/’ observes the Report, '*that for 
purposes of social policy, the two methods shonld be combined. As norms of 
nutrition, housing, clothing etc., are elaborated, they can be applied in set- 
ting up and in computing the costs of standard budgets.” 

In respect of the norms of nutrition, the following has been suggested 
by the writer 
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Nutrition experts stress that the “good” diets should exceed the minimum 
standard by at least a 50 percent margin. “Poor” diets do not satisfy the 
minimum standard in one or more respects. 


Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, has recently laid down a minimum standard of daily intake of about 
2,600 calories for an adult worker in India.’ His figure is based on the 
assumption that an Indian male of sedentery occupation requires some 2,130 
calories, a figrure 10 percent below that of the League of Nations. To this he 
adds only 470 calories for six hours “moderate” work at the lowest reckon- 
ing. For industrial labour in India extended over an average of 8 to 9 hours, 
Aykroyd should have added at least 900 calories according to the schedule of 
supplementary calories necessary for muscular activity as fixed by the Expert 
Ck)mmi8Bion of the League of Nations.’ 

■ Economic Aspects of the Problem of Nutrition in Indie, Indian Journal of 
Social Work, VoL II, No. 3, 

* The Indian Factories Act of 1934 maintains the 60 hour week emd 11 hour day for 
Seasonal f actortoi and the 54 hour week and 10 hour day for perennial factories. The textile 
mills in India generally work 9 hours a day and 6 diya in the week. Hours of work are 8 a 
day in the metal works and 9 a day in the aenonal factories* 10 to 12 hours a day are usual 
Ifl the bidif mica and other unregulated factories. 
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In our opinion, the standard of 2,600 calories for an Indian indnstria^ 
worker is too low. Dr. Aykroyd^s results, it is understood, were not based on 
any investigation of tke basal naetabolism of groups of Indian workers, which 
underlies the nutrition standards reached by Dr. W. Burridge and the present 
author in the Physiological Laboratory at King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow. The physiological experiments conducted over a course of years in 
respect of oxygen consumption at this laboratory have demonstrated that 
1,200 to 1,400 calories represent the resting need of Indian peasants and 
workers, as compared with 1,600 to 1,800 calories in the United States and 
1,700 calories for the British worker. The Food Committee of the Royal 
Society have, as a result of experiments end experience, estimate that for 
moderate work 700-1,100 calories, and for heavy work 1,100-2,000 calories 
are required in excess of resting need due to the increase of metabolism. 
Thus the actual calorie needs of the Indian workers will be higher than Dr. 
Aykroyd's minimum of 2,600 calories on which basis he has set out to 
prepare his standard dietary. This is brought out by the following table 
of comparison ; — 


Western worker (in Great 
Britain and U. S. A.) 


Indian worker 


Basal 

Metabolism 


Additional 
Calories 
necessary for 
indnstrial labour 


Dietetic Norm 
for an indnatrial 
worker 


1,700-1,800 

(Calories) 

1,200-1.400 

(Calories) 


1.000-2,000 

(Calories) 

1,000-2,000 

(Calories) 


3,500-3,800 

(Calories) 

3,000-3,400 

(Calories) 


Total Energy Eequiromeni tor an Indian for one day 

Basal metabolism for an Indian for 24 hours 1,400 Calories 

Saving in sleep (to be deducted) ... 142 ,, 

Corrected basal metabolism ... 1,258 Calories 
Cost of day's activities— 64 kg. (average body weight 
of an Indian) x 16*18 1,035 Calories 

Total oost of metabolism 2,293 ,, 

“Tax" for influence of food ... 137 ,, 

Day's Requirement 2,430 Calories 


Workers in sedentary occupation, agriculturists, undertaking work in 
the fields, miners and industrial workers require different grades of calories 
for tieir occupations per day in addition to the basic requirement of 2,400 
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calories. Various estimates of calorie requirements according to occupations 
have been given by physiologists and nutrition workers of different countriea. 
The following table roughly distinguishes between different kinds of work 
and gives the total number of calories required for man or woman of average 
height and weight in each. 

Daily Calorie BequireyMnt Aeeording to Occupaiion 


f Mary BmrU Bw) 

Type of Occupation Calories per day Calories per kg. 

Men Women per day 

At rest but sitting most of day ... 2,000-2,200 1,600-1,800 cO-33 

Work chiefly done sitting ... 2,200-2,700 1,900-2,200 34-37 

Work chiefly done standing or 

walking 2,800-3,000 2,300-2,500 38-42 

Work developing muscular 

strength 3,100-3,500 2,600-3,000 43-50 

Work requiring very strong 

muscles ••• 4,000*6,000 50-70 


In practice it is, however, by no means easy to calculate an adequate 
diet, appropriate to categories of work on the various rigid basis of calories 
tabulated since the different categories often blend and are exceedingly 
complex. Thus it is an actual examination of the particular work or job 
undertaken by groups of persons of other physique, habits of life and other 
factors that give a surer clue to the determination of requirements for each. 

Eeoently Professor Neville Moss has shown that certain heavy work, 
such as that of coal miners, requires food of greater energy value than was 
usually supposed. Instead of the usual assumption that the daily net 
energy requirement does not exceed 3,500 calories, Professor Moss shows by 
esqperiment in oxygen consumption that allowing for walking to and from 
borne, and other forms of energy output during the remainder of the 24 hours, 
a collier will spend about 4,500 calories in energy per day.* A great number 
of workers iu a country is engaged on work demanded by 100,000 to 120,000 
kilograms on a ten*hour day. 

The standards adopted by the Health Organisation of the League 
of Nations and used in their investigation are as follows.® A man or woman 
in a temperate climate, living an ordinary every day life bnt not engaged in 
manual work requires 2,400 calories per day. Additional calories should be 
allowed according to the amount of mnseular work as follows ; — 

* Quoted by Florence in : ** A Scientific Labour Policy for Indnfttrial Plants, 
IfUermUioval Labour Beview, March 1941. 

* The Prohleme of NutrUioHi Vol, H, Lea^ of Nations PabUcatiop. 
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lAfsht work 
Moderate work 
Hard work 
Very hard work 


Extra Calories per hour 
of work necessary 

75 

75 to 150 
150 to 300 
300 upwards 


The aoceptance of Dr. Aykroyd's norm of only 2,600 calories for 
Indian factory workers would involve severe bodily exhaustion and decline of 
the power of resistance which will contribute towards industrial inefficiency, 
s:reater absenteeism and prevalence of disease and mortality. It is regrettable 
that the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee adopted Dr. Aykroyd's 
dietetic norm, although Lt. Colonel S. S. Sokhey and Dr. A. S. Erulkar set 
up their theoretical minima at a higher level. In Baroda, Antia and Kale 
previously fixed a standard of 2,700 to 3,000 calories for the agriculturists of 
Baroda. According to Erulkar the monthly expenditure on food for a family 
of 3 consuming members who are non-vegetarian workers, amounts to 
Rs. 29-5-0 whereas Dr. Aykroyd's estimate, even including certain “extras", 
snob as sugar, works out at Bs. 22-8-0 per month. To call sngar an “extra" 
in a dietetic norm for non -vegetarian workers can be defended neither by 
ecoDomists nor by physiologists, the standard of living of modem countries 
being often measi^ed in terms of the consumption of sugar. 

Our dietetic norm for Indian industrial workers — coolies, miners and 
loaders, textile workers, workers in the building and the engineering indus- 
tries, earth diggers, road menders and the rest — is the minimum daily intake 
of 3,000-'3,400 calories. This may safely be taken as an absolute minimum for 
the “living wage standard" in India. 


Dietetic Norm for an Adult Worker in India 


Calories 

... 3,000 

Protein 

... 65 grams 

Fats 

... 60 

Carbohydrates 

... 605 

Calcium 

0*68 „ 

Phosphorus 

... 1 32 ,, 

Iron 

... 15 milligrams 

Vitamin A 

... 6,000 international units 

Vitamin B 

... 2 milligrams 

Vitamin C 

... 60 „ 

Hebofiaviu 

1 milligram 
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A Well^balattMd Diet for an AduU Worker per Day 
(11 '4 grams =■ 1 tola) 



Kon-Tegeiarian Diet Yegetariin Diet 

Whole wheat, millet or unmilled rice . 

400 grams 

450 grams 

Pulses 

• « * 

100 „ 

100 „ 

Green vegetables 


125 ,, 

125 „ 

Green vegetables { 

non-leafy) 

125 „ 

170 ,, 

Fats and oils 

e • * 

50 

60 ,, 

Fruits 


70 ,, 

70 ,, 

Milk 

• •• 

250 ,, 

600 „ 

Bge 


1 or 2 ,, 

NU 

Meat and hsh 

• .e 

100 grams 

Nil 

This dietetic norm is to be translated 

in terms of money. This has 

been done for the United Provinces. Several dietetics have been drawn up 

which yield about 3,000 calories and which cost between 

Rs, 5-8-0 to Rs. 6/- 

per mensem at pre-war rate. One such standard dietary for an adult worker 

is given below : — 





Standard daily 

Cost per month at 


oonsomption 


pre-war price 




Rs. a. p. 

Cereal : 




Wheat-Bajra 

12 Ohataks 

.r« 

1 12 10 

Pulses : 




Gbam 


• •a 

0 2 0 

Dal 

2 Ohataks 


0 7 9 

Oil 

IJ Tola 

• • e 

0 4 0 

Salt 



0 10 

Spices 



0 10 

Gut 

IChatak 


0 4 1 

Fruits and Vegetables 


0 8 0 


Total Monthly Cost 

Rs. S 8 8 


In the absence of fnll enquiries relating to the average size and com* 
position of working clhse families in the different provinces in India, we 
may work out standard consumption unite by applying Lusk’s co-efficients 
of comparison of the food requirements of women and children with those of 
an average man to the average family structure in pomba^, 
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and Composition of the Working Class Family in Bombay 
( dll 2^473 families investigated in 1921-1922) 

Persons Living in the Family Dependants Living 

tfen Women Children away from the Total 

Hen women (nnder 14 years) Family 

I'lO 1*10 2'00 0'60 4*80 

LusVs Table of Food Bequirments 


Child (0-15 years) 

... 07 

Adult Male (15 and npward) 

... 1*0 

Adult Female (15 and upward) 

... 0*83 


We would assume that the dependants left behind in the village 
have some kind of subsistence to depend upon and exclude them in the cal* 
oulation of the minimum wage, minors and womeu being taken generally 
along with the workers into their homes in the industrial centres. This 
would give for the average workers' family : males* 1*10, women* ‘913 and 
children *1*4; altogether 3*413 consumption units. Calculating the cost of 
the standard dietary for a family of 3*4 consumption nnits the estimate would 
work out at 3*4 xBs. 3-8-8 or Rs. 12-0-8, To this we have to add the expen- 
diture for a normal family of four on milk and milk products and ghee or in 
the alternative, which can be better reckoned by the family and not by the 
per capita consumption, Milk — Be, 1/- and Ghee or meat Rs, 1-4-0. This 
would result in a total of Bs. 14-4-8 as representing the cost of the dietary 
in the United Provinces. This figure may be compared with the Bombay 
Textile Enquiry Committee standard of Rs. 22-8-0 and Dr. Erulkar's figure of 
Rs. 29-5-0 (non -vegetarian norm) for an average sized worker's family of a 
man, wife and two dependants {or three consumption units). 

fn respect of clothing and housing standards the norm cannot be laid 
down as definitely as the standard of dietary which though it varies in 
different climates and regions can be expressed quantitatively in terms of the 
proximate principles of nutrition. Clothing and housing standards are 
largely a matter of social conventions and considerations that vary widely 
according to races and regions and that cannot be measured precisely by 
objective scientific standards which are applicable in respect of nutrition. 
For Indian clothing and housing standards the norms were set up by the 
present writer in the Committee of Aims and Purposes of National Plannings 
These are given below* ; — 

45 yards of clothing per capita per annum. 

100 sq. ft. of living space in the house per capita. 

• National Planning Committee’s Report, I, page 80. (The clothing standard hiui 
been raised from 30 to 45 yds, to include bedding, wrapper, head-gear ©to.) 
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In the sinms of the industrial cities of India, where the most consul- 
erable majority of the working population — 76 percent in Cawnpore and more 
than 96 percent in Bombay City— lives in single-room bustees or tenements, 
with four to a dozen inhabitants each, normal family life is impossible. For 
setting ap housing standard in India, we have to adopt a twofold test, viz., 
firstly, that the accommodation or room space avoids over-crowding which can 
be measured objectively; secondly, there sliould be ample privacy and separ- 
ation of sexes which alone can ensure happiness and decencies of family 
living. The Australian Royal Commission on the Basic Wage laid down the 
minimum of a four-room house as necessary for the working class. This is 
also the standard for the minimum bouse in the U. S. A . — i rooms; a living 
room, a kitchen, two bed rooms, and a bath room. In Great Britain the 
standard adopted is even higher. The density of bouses cannot exceed 12 
per acre and it is laid down that for a normal working class family, there 
shall be provided a dwelling containing a parlour, kitchen, a scullery, three 
bed rooms, and a bath room in addition to the ordinary conveniences. In India, 
we should adopt a two room bnstee or tenement with a verandah as the 
minimum accommodation. The same room need not now be used as kitchen, 
living and bed-room for adults and grown up boys and girls; the verandah is 
a necessary enjoyable adjunct in the Indian climate. The working class 
tenements should not be built back to back, and the alleys should be wide so 
that one need not turn sideways to pass through them; there should be an 
adequate number of water taps, bathing and washing places, latrines and 
urinals. The Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, laid down a definite mini- 
mum housing standard as follows : is desirable to discourage construe 

tion of one-roomed tenements, but wherever they are found necessary they 
should not accommodate more than 4 persons. Not merely should the 
minimum size of the rooms be laid down, but the minimum number of cubic 
feet per head should also be prescribed to prevent over-crowding. Recently 
theAhmedabad Municipality has in its municipal bye-laws prescribed a 
minimum provision of a room, a verandah and a kitchen. The minimum 
dimensions of a living room are fixed at 12'X 12^ One living room, a kitchen 
and a verandah either in front or behind may be accepted as a reasonable 
housing standard for the Indian working class. In the United Provinces 
the accommodation of two*rooms with a verandah may be had on Rs. 3-4-0 
per mensem* 

We may now estimate the dietetic, clothing, bousing, and other norms 
as follows for setting up the national minimum wage scale t — 

^ Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombny, 1939, Vol. 1, page 59L 
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Ihe National Minimum Wage Standard for a Wor^r^s Ftmilif 
of Four Persons 


Cost per Month at Pre-war Prices — 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

1. 

Physiologically adequate dietary 

... 14 

4 

8 

2. 

Clothing 

. •* 4 

12 

4 

3. 

Fuel and light 

... 2 

0 

0 

4 . 

Rent 

... 3 

4 

0 

6 . 

Betel, tobacco, soaps and cigarettes 

• M 1 

8 

0 

6 . 

Ceremonies and festivals 

1 

0 

0 

7 . 

Education 

... 1 

0 

0 

8. 

Barber, washerman, and tailoring charges 

... 1 

0 

0 

9. 

Recreations, travelling and medicines 

... 2 

0 

0 


Total 


30 13 . 0 


The qaestion then arises, should women's minimum wage be fixed on 
a par with men’s 1 Before discussing the subject, it is necessary to make it 
clear that the wife or daughter of the Indian worker hardly counts at all in 
Indian industry. Family budget studies in the Bombay Presidency have made 
it abundantly clear that in the vast majority of cases the wife or daughter 
is not in actual fact in any employment. Of the natural families con- 
tained in the family budget studies, 71*66 per cent in Bombay and 74*40 per 
cent in Ahmedabad, depend on the earnings of only the head of the family.® 
While in the actual labour situation the earnings of the wife or daughter are 
hardly significant, in a proper interpretation of the minimum wage, the wife 
and daughters of the working-class family are not to be regarded as adding 
to its income by work away from home but as contributing towards happiness 
and comfort of the family by their household duties in the house where meals 
have to be prepared, clothing washed and the little ones oared for by them. 
This interpretation forms the basis of the declaration of the basic wage in 
Queensland, Australia. We read in their Act : The basic wage of an adult 
male employee must be not less than is ^'sufficient to maintain a well-con- 
ducted employee and his wife and a family of three children in a fair and 
average standard of comfort, having regard to the conditions of living pre- 
vailing among employees in the calling in respect of which such basic wage 
is fixed, and providing that in fixing such wage the earnings of the children 
or wife of sucli employee shall not he taken into account.® 

^ Report of the Textile Labour Inquiry Gomiuittee, Bombay, YoL 11, page 38w 
^ Queensland, Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act< 1932^ 

The definition of minimum wage in China also contempUtes that one worker shall 
be entitled to hare a sufficient wage to support himself or herself, with two members of a 
family. Min i mu m child labour wages are not to be lower tijan half the minimum adult wage. 

5 
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Bat there is a large namber of anattached ivomen and widows in India 
who are employed in factories while in the mines and plantations, it has been 
the practice of the family to work and live together. Of conrse, women 
labour has now been excluded from underground work in the mines but 
women are employed in appreciable numbers on the surface. ^ The number 
of women employed in various types of industrial undertakings is considerable 
and since they obtain the lowest wage rates, it is necessary that the minimum 
wage regulation should specially be applicable to women workers. As a 
matter of fact, in the minimum wage movement, as it spread from Australia 
to Great Britain and thence to the U.S.A., legislation affecting women 
workers was considered in Australia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
more legitimate than legislation covering men workers. 

No doubt, the national minimum wage regulations in India shonld 
begin with the industries iu which the largest number of women and children 
are now employed. Minimum wage rates should be laid down, for women 
and children workers, covering industries sueh as cotton, jute, mica and 
shellac manufacture, bidi making, carpet weaving, cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving where “sweating^’ has gone on for decades with impunity. In the 
ease of the minimum wage for the woman worker, the wage rate should be 
so fixed as to supply the necessary cost of living to maintain her good health 
and also to protect her morals. In several States in America the Statute 
requires that the minimum-wage rates for women shall be adequate for the 
protection of morals as well as health. The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. A., in 1923, stressed that the declared basis of the minimum wage 
rates fixed for the woman employee *‘is not the value of the service rendered, 
bnt the extraneous circumstances that the employee needs to get a prescribed 
sum of money to insure her subsistence, health and morals.^’ The U. S. A. 
Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938 does not admit a minimum wage for 
women lower than that for men, and the same is the prt^ctice adopted in 
Russia, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. In France, 
the minimum wage policy was first adopted as covering only female workers 
in the clothing industry by the Act of 10th July 1915, But the scope was 
subsequently extended in order to include male workers as well by the Act of 
14th December 1928. In the U. S. A., the state minimum wage laws passed 
since 1912 were also limited in their scope to women and minors of either sex 
under 18 years in the various occupations. 

In India, the minimum wage policy should similarly begin with laying 
down minimum wage rates for women as well as for minors between the ages 
13 and 17 which is the age of majority in the eye of the Factories Act (XSV 
Women have been readmitted to undergroimd work in warHime. 
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of 1934) whereas below 15 years is the period of childhood. Now the Em- 
ployment of Children Act passed in 1938 and subsequently amended in 1939 
lays down that no child who has not completed 12 years shall be employed in 
certain types of workshops such as mica cutting and splitting, shellac 
manufacture, bidi making, carpet weaving etc. It is necessary to eliminate 
what is called sweat shop wages for all working children by laying down the 
minimum wage rates for them. Beginning thus with the minimnm wage 
rates for women and minors, an Indian Minimum Wage Act should lay down 
a National Minimum Wage for all men workers establishing fair and reason- 
able standards of decent civilised existence for the working class as the com- 
mon denominator for Indian Indnstry* 



tEBATMENT ASD PREVENTION OP MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA 

M. V. GOVINDASWAMY 

Pointing out that the problem of mental breakdown is enormons in India and that 
efforts must be made to tackle it without delay, the writer suggests various measures which 
are neceesary for the treatment and prevention of mental disorder in this his Memorandum 
to the Sub-Committee of Experts in Mental Diseases and Mental Hygiene of the Sir Joseph 
Bhore Medical Survey and Development Committee. 

Dr, Govindaswamy is Superintentent of the Government Mental Hospital, Bangalore. 

M easures necesBary for the prevention and iroatment of Mental dis- 
order may be said to be inadequate in any country in the Ttrorld. One 
child, ont of every fifty children born, is likely to have a nervous 
breakdown, sometime or other during its life, the actual number in any 
country depending however on its rate of infantile mortality. Amongst the 
adult population the number roughly works out to about one in ten thousand. 
In India, with a population of four hundred million, provision will have to be 
made for at least a million patients, major and minor nervous breakdowns 
included. At present there are hardly twenty thousand beds, many of them 
in institutions which are no better than asylums for lunatics. There is no 
provision whatsoever for the care and training of mental defectives. 

India is a very poor country, and this colossal problem cannot be tackled 
in its entirety all at once. What is necessary, however, is to make a begin- 
ning in a modest manner by providing a number of small hospitals in differ* 
ent parts of the country placing them in charge of medical oflScers, who are 
trained for that purpose, and who are really interested in such work. Work 
in a mental hospital is very exacting, unremnnerative, and people who have 
no aptitude for it must be discouraged from getting in. In addition to men* 
tal hospitals for the active treatment of the curable group of patients, provi- 
sion must be made for semi-indostriai and semi-agricultural colonies for the 
care of the able-bodied, harmless patients ; schools and olinios for the care of 
mentally retarded and defective children will be another necessity. 

I would like to stress again that India is a poor country. Money should 
not be wasted unnecessarily on huge buildings, which are left without equip- 
ment and staff, as has often happened in many parts of India. With the 
living index based on prewar figures a sum of one rupee per patient per day 
should be the all inclusive charge for patients who need hospital care, and 
six annas per patient per day for the colony group. 

Thanks to the psychoiogical insight of our ancestors, our society is so 
ramed as to provide the maximum of security against mental breakdowns* 
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Belief m God, development of a personal philosophy of life, unitary family 
system and early marriage engagements offer the greatest defence against a 
breakdown. With changing conditions in society, various adaptations will 
have to be made, however, but instead of modifying the superstructure, 
attempts are being made to-day to disturb the foundations of Indian society 
with disastrous results. 

Statistically speaking, organic factors predominate in the causation of 
mental disorders in India, and even in the professedly psychogenic disorders, 
like the schizophrenias and psychoneuroses, organic factors colour the pic- 
ture. They are in the order of importance, chronic starvation, avitaminosis, 
dehydrations, anaemias, fevers and in women child birth and other exhaust- 
ive states. Psychological and sociological factors, however important in 
individual cases, have not in India the same statistical significance as in 
Western countries. Hence, even in the designing of mental hospitals these 
factors have to be kept in mind, and it is suggested that mental hospitals in 
India must be designed in the same manner as general hospitals, adequate 
safe-guards, however, being provided for the safety of these patients. 

With recent advances in the investigation and treatment of mental dis- 
order, it is becoming more apparent at any rate in India that the chances of 
recovery of mental patients are at least equal to, if not more than that of 
patients suffering from general diseases. Hence, money spent on their care 
and treatment will not be a waste. In the succeeding paragraphs, an attempt 
is made to discuss on an etiological basis, as applicable to conditions in India, 
one’s hopes and limitations in the care and treatment of the mentally 
afflicted. 

In the entrance lobby of the Mental Hospital, Bangalore is displayed 
prominently the following notice, which sums up our present knowledge of 
mental disorder. 


What Some People Still Believe 

1. That “Insanity’’ is either a dis- 
grace or a mysterious affliction 
that cannot be prevented or 
cured. 

2. That “Insanity” is a single dis- 2. 
ease of only the most serious 
kind. 


What Science Teaches To-day 
That “Insanity” includes a group 
of more severe types of mental dis- 
ease that need early medical treat- 
ment, just as heart disease, and no 
one need be ashamed of sickness. 
That there are many different kinds 
of mental disease, some mild, some 
serious. The symptoms also are 
different. 


INSANITY 
1 . 
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3. That "Insanity” oomoB suddenly 3. That mental disease derelops gra- 

and without warning. dually and displays warning signs 

in adyanoe. 

4. That people are helpless to pre- 4. That danger signals (symptom) of 

vent * ‘Insanity''. an approaching breakdown can 

usually be recognised, and if these 
are given prompt medical atten- 
tion, the threatened mental disease 
can often be prevented. 

5. That emotional shook, loss of 5. That shocks or losses may preeipi- 

dear ones, disappointment in tate a mental disorder. Bnt in 

love, loss of money or other such oases the real possibilities of 

misfortunes cause “insanity". the iUne«3 have been present for 

some time bnt unrecognised. 

6. That “Insane Asylums" are 6. That our “Asylums" now are 

dreadful places and that to go to hospitals from which 25 to 40 per 

one means never to come out. cent of all patients are discharged 

as recovered or improved. 

7. That “Insanity" is inherited. 7. That some kinds of mental disease 

probably have an inherited back- 
ground, but a greater number seem 
to arise from inability to adjust 
to a different environment. 

Mioloffical Factors . — ^Prevention and treatment of any form of disease 
involves consideration of factors giving rise to it. In mental disorder or 
defect of any kind, these factors may be placed in four groups • 

(1) Anomalies of innate make up. 

(2) Anomalies of the changes incidental to partioTilar ages, or epochs 
of life considered in relation to the sex of the individual. 

(3) Exceptional mental experiences, recent or remote. 

(4) Gross physical influences which include structural and biochemical 
pathological processes. 

Hence, every mental experience, normal or abnormal, is the resnitant 
of heredity, sex, stresses and strains of life, and physical influences. Multiple 
factors are almost invariably associated with mental disorder. It is beyond 
one's powers to remoye the innate constitutional tendency for it. All that can 
be attempted is the reduction of overt manifestations. From the point of view 
of prophylaxis, one can only hope to keep in check, either before or after an 
attack, snoh manifestations. Having some idea of the range of conditions to 
be prevented, it is necessary now to consider how best this could be done* 
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It must be emphaaiaed at this sta^fe that inspite of considerable ad- 
vanoea in our understanding and treatment of mental disorder, onr knowledge 
of it is still at the descriptive level. Mental disorders can best be compared 
to syndromes in general medicine. To designate them in any other fashion 
would be suggestive of wishful thinking. 

General Measures necessary for the treatment and preven- 

tion of mental disorder fall under the following four heads : — 

(1) Eduoation of the whole medical profession. 

f2) Provision of trained personnel. 

(3) Provision of suitable institutions. 

(4) Research. 

Mkdioal Educatioh.— It is due to lack of proper education of the Medi- 
cal profession in the fundamentals of psychological medicine that the public, 
as well as the practitioner, view the present incidence of mental disorder 
with either smug complacency or undeserved horror. Although it is true 
that the bulk of the medical profession is not intimately concerned with the 
treatment of mental patients as such, yet it is essential that they must have 
an increased realisation of the size of the problem and should use their in- 
duence to rouse the public mind. 

The general practitioner must be trained to recognise, as in the ease of 
abdominal emergencies, the cases that need a specialist intervention, and 
where to go for it. More important than this, the practitioner must be train- 
ed to recognise the large number of neurotics in whom intensive psycho- 
analytical treatment is to be avoided. 

(a) Training of Medical StudenU.— In all progressive medical schools, 
a course of lecture demoustrations in psychological medicine should form 
part of the curricula of senior medical students. Provided the lecturers are 
well* trained, and are themselves interested in psychiatry, nothing more is 
necessary. It is desirable however that a course of lectures on physiological 
psychology be given for second year students. 

(b) Training of General Practitioners. — As part of the post-graduate 
training of practitioners, there must be arranged from time to time, prefer- 
ably in University psychiatric clinics, an intensive course lasting for a week 
to ten days, the object of which should be to acquaint them with the recent 
advances in the understanding and treatment of mental disorders. 

On the psychological side, emphasis should be on simple mental 
mechanisms, and on the physiological side on a greater appreciation of 
general medical and bio-chemioal problems associated with mental disorder. 
The note should obviously be one of optimism. 

Tkainbd I^Rj90KMEn.**^Mcdical Gmsuhants. — ^It must be made oblig- 
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aiory that every oonanltaut in general medicine Bhonld spend at least three 
months either as a house surgeon, or as a post*gradnate student, in a teaching 
mental hospital. 

Psychiatrists. — Ko one should be permitted to occupy a r^ponsible 
post in a mental hospital unless he possesses a good degree in general medi- 
cine, has been a house surgeon subsequently in a general hospital^ and in 
addition possesses a diploma in psychological medicine comparable to the one 
granted by the conjoint Board in England or by the American Association of 
Psychiatry in the United States. 

It is high time that a diploma course on similar lines was started in 
India. The controlling, as well as the organising, authority should, in the 
initial stages, be the Qovemment of India or its representative, the All India 
Medical GouncO. Later it could be decentralised, the Universities taking up 
the responsibility for the actual teaching, the supervision and control con- 
tinuing to remain as before with the Qovemment of India. 

Mental Nurses. — Nursing of mental patients is a highly specialised job 
and since there are very few trained mental nurses in India, the first step is 
to train them. Mental nnrses must be mostly women. It has been the ex- 
perience in the Mental Hospital, Bangalore, that women nurses can manage 
even the most disturbed patients much better than the male Nursing 
Assistants. Although personally I do not like male Nursing Assistants 
at all, yet no mental hospital as constituted at present can entirely 
dispense with their services. All those who intend becoming mental nurses, 
men or women, must possess a diploma in sick nursing and then be trained 
in Mental Hospitals, on lines similar to the ones laid down by the Royal 
Medical Psycbologleal Association in England, and a certificate granted after 
an examination. The life of such nurses in Mental Hospitals is very hard, 
and mental nursing must be made attractive by better scales of pay and by 
various amenities being provided for them. 

Psychiatric Social Workers and Occupation Therapists, — Psychiatric social 
workers are being trained in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences at Bombay, 
and it would be desirable if the same School could be persualed to train 
oeoupation therapists also. 

Suitable Institutions.— Neuro-Psychiatric-Clmics.— The institution of 
an out-patient clinic for psychiatry at every large general hospital is hi|^ly 
desirable, also inexpensive. It would be the means of dealing with minor 
cases, usually those needing psyehoiogioal, rather than physical, treatment. 
Even iC physical treatment is required, it would easily be administered, if 
provision could be made for a few beds. Such psychiatric clinics should be 
coupled with one for organic Neurology. 
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Mental Hospkala. — A larg€ nninber of hospitals than those that exist 
at present has been acknowledged to be a necessity in Xadia. No mental 
hospital to be designed in future should have provision for more than five 
hundred beds, preferably less. The methods of admission should be largely 
on a voluntary basis. Clinics, similar to Maudsley Hospital in London, 
Phipp's Psychiatric Clinic at Baltimore and the Boston Psychopathic Clinic, 
should be started to serve as centres of teaching, research, and also to serve 
as receiving and distributing centres for patients to other institutions. 

In all hospitals, no patient should be kept for more than a year or 
eighteen months, the incurable patients being transferred either to the care 
of relatives or to registered families as on the continent, or sent to colonies 
meant for their care. Under no eirenmstanees should curable and incura- 
ble patients be mixed up and cared for as is the practice at present in all 
mental institutions in India. This is undesirable for economic, therapeutic 
and psychological reasons. 

Semi- agricultural and industrial colonies for chronic patients and 
for epileptics would be, for reasons mentioned above, a necessity. These 
colonies designed on the lines of Stoke Part Colony and Maghull Colony in 
England can be made largely self-supporting. 

Special institutions for congenital mental defectives should be esta- 
blished. The problem connected with these are in many ways related to the 
medical aspects of education rather than to the treatment of adult mental 
disorder. 

Where there is pressure on beds, if the number warrants it, separate 
disposal of criminal oases will be advisable. Such cases occupy beds for too 
long, and come much in the way of the Mental Hospital being used for those 
who should be encouraged to do so. 

Child Guidance Clinic. — ^The Child Guidance Clinic iustifies its existence 
by reducing actual unhappiness in children, but there is no evidence as to how 
far such troubles as it treats are really the precursors of mental disorders in 
adults. A large proportion of well defined adult psychoses, whether schizo- 
phrenic or manic-depressive, are wholly devoid of any history suggesting such 
relations. The connection is probably more close in delinquency, but even 
here it is difficult to say how far treatment in childhood could have really 
removed such tendencies. 

One notices in psychiatric literature a tendency for some authors to un- 
duly emphasise the importance of impression in infancy at such early stages 
that even the child guidance clinics cannot deal with them. It is difficult to 
swallow that such events as removal of an infant from the breast before satis^ 
faction can be responsible for later breakdowns. It is not sufficiently empha- 
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sieed that the child, althongh impressionable, has a greater tendency to retnm 
to normal than snoh theories seem to warrant, and that, unless the bad infln- 
enoes are sufficiently prolonged and persistent, the child invariably gets over 
them. In fact, it is this hopeful view that jnsti^es the existence of child 
guidance clinics. 

Bessxbgh. — Organisation of research is by far the most important need 
of psychiatry. The last generation was much occupied with studies, both 
psycho*analytieal and psychiatric which had none of the qualities of science 
and were useless for prevention of treatment inasmuch as their object was 
more to elaborate reasons for the form rather than for the occurrence of 
mental disorder and defect. 

In India with emphasis on the organic background in the causation of 
mental disorder, a more useful line of research would be that based on the 
bio-ehemistry, applied physiology and pathology of mental disorder. Hence 
provision for research in mental hospitals in India will have to be on lines 
similar to those in General Hospitals. Since it is not practicable for every 
mental hospital to be equipped for organised research in every held of mental 
disorder, it seems desirable that each institution should specialise in one 
branch only. Neural Syphilis, Bio* chemistry, Bacteriology, Spa treatment, 
Intra'Cranial surgery, Neuro-encepbolography and electro-therapy as applied 
to mental disorder, are, to mention the most important, subjects well worth 
investigation. This should not detract, however, from research being under- 
taken, if there are willing men, even in ill-equipped institutions, under very 
adverse circumstanoes. While enough provision must be made for organised 
research in special institutions, no hospital should be starved of equipment 
for clinical laboratory and psychometric investigation for routine work. 

Indigekous System. — It seems also worthwhile as matters for research 
to devote attention to some aspects of the indigenous treatment of Mental dis- 
order in India, In Malabar especially, I have noticed that some of the 
methods adopted are exceedingly good in principle, massage, hydrotherapy, 
physical therapy aimed to relax the muscles and bodily organs, diets carefuDy 
chosen to induce acidosis or alkalosis, are some of the most important. 
While the principles are scientific, their application is not so. The cases are 
badly selected and the execution is often brutal. Carefully sifted, there are 
probably many, lessons to be learnt from them. 

On the theoretical side, anoient Indian scriptures seem to be a store 
house of valuable information. But the chaff has to be separated from the 
grain, and those who have a sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit and a scientific 
mind must be encouraged to do so. 

Post Wab UwEMPLOYMifiKT, MAiiNUTBiriOK, Dbu0 Aduictiok, abb 
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Othbb PbobiiBMS op Prustbation.— It will be the responeibility of the 
central Government with the co-operation of every individual in India to 
prevent unemployment and starvation. It is obvious that this should be the 
major problem in the prophylaxis of mental disorder and there is no need 
specially to stress it. 

As regards individual problems of frustration, it would be for the fami- 
ly physician and the specialist to deal with them as best as they can. 

Othbb Measures. — Constrnotive Eugenios, sterilisation of the unfit, 
legalisation of abortion are measures which, however much one might accept 
in principle, are so controversial and so fraught with possibilities of abuse, 
as has happened in Germany, that it is preferable to consider each case on 
its merits and not attempt any legislation at present and for some time to 
come as well. 

There has been a good deal of talk about treatment of first symptoms in 
neurosis on the analogy of cancer and tubercnlosis. If such treatment con- 
fined itself to reassurance and encouragement and general indirect psycho- 
therapy, it would do no harm. But persistent probing and discouragement of 
responsibility are dangerous remedies. 

As regards giving collective advice by lectures, and by publication of 
pamphlets on details of mental hygiene, my view is that due to the possibili- 
ties of misunderstanding and misapplication it would do more harm than 
good. 

Conclusion , — ^These arguments in respect of mental disorder might seem 
to suggest the over-enthusiasm of a specialist. Trained and brought up in the 
school of biology, my conviction is that, in India at any rate, great deal of 
good can be done by starting many but small and well staffed and well equip- 
ped mental hospitals on the lines of general hospitals with men well ground- 
ed in physiology bio- chemistry, and general medicine. The problem of men- 
tal disorder is enormous but efforts must be made to tackle it even from now, 
although on a small scale, and not to postpone it to the years to come. 



THE TEEN-AGE-rrS TRAITS AND TRAINING 
LAUTA KUMABAPFA 

The period known ae adolescence ia an age of tronaition from childhood to adnlt* 
hood. l%e transition, which is not easy to effect, is made even more difficnlt by the com- 
plexity of onr oivilization. As it is the period which moulds to a large extent the man of 
the fntnre, the writer makes a plea for a better understanding and sympathetic treatment 
and training of the adolescent. 

Lalita Knmarappa (Mrs. I. D. Kotwal) has made a special study of Child Psychology 
and contribnies frequently to educational and other journals on the subject. 

T ill recently there was little or no material upon childhood and adole- 
soence — those important phases through which every human being has to 
pass, happily or otherwise, before he or she can become a respeotabl® 
member of society. Strangely enough, psychologists and sociologists seemed 
to have ignored these periods, while contributing widely to the study of the 
adult as a social being. Now, however, we are awake to the importance of 
first understanding ‘*why the youngster ticks’’ before satisfactory conclnsiong 
regarding the grown-up and his behaviour in society can be reached. This 
is vitally necessary for we must consider “childhood as a long period of 
training in socialization” during which his thoughts and actions are shaped 
by the more^ of his particular community. 

Then passing from egotistical and care-free days of childhood the per- 
son enters upon the phase of “the teen-age” or adolescence-^nsually a far 
more bothersome stage to get through, with its conflicting ideas that are at 
once both childish and adult. It is this period which moulds the man of the 
future to a large extent, and hence we can see the need for very careful and 
sympathetic handling of those in our charge. Often some adnlt is really to 
blame for the so-called “difficult, neurotic, or pseudo-ascetio” type of adole- 
scent one frequently hears about. It is with adolescence and its traits and 
training that I wish to deal with in this article. 

The transition from childhood to adulthood is well-expressed by E. L. 
Mudge who says, “Adolescence is a whirlpool, a maelstrom of shifting, 
swirling impulses” . Though we And it diffieult to picture the erratic and 
undependable boy developed into a man of sound sense, or the tomboy girl 
into a lovely young lady who, later, becomes wife and mother, yet Nature 
ordains it so, because adolescence is not a static period but one of constant 
and rapid progress. Whether or not the adolescent passes normally and 
easily from childish attitudes to a more mature status, freeing himself gradu- 
ally from the parental apron strings, will greatly depend upon the na^uire of 
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his earlier experienoes and the type of family of whioh he is a member. For 
example, in primitive tribes it was the enstom for children to pass over from 
family life to group life at puberty. A brief transition sufficed ; it provided 
the time for the elaborate rituals and initiation ceremonies to impress upon 
him the significance of his new estate, and to confer upon him the privileges 
and distinctions attendant upon the latter, as well as to teach him the tribal 
lore and arts which were handed down secretly from father to son. 

In contrast to this, we find that modem society with its highly deve- 
loped civilization and cnltnre has lengthened ont this transitional period 
considerably, and years are necessary for the adolescent of today to absorb 
enough of this eulture to adcqnately equip him to fight his manhood battles, 
and make a living, provide for a family, and function as a citizen. Thus 
the child who is dependent upon his parents to make all his decisions for him 
will be ill- equipped to break away from family ties. Therefore, it is desir- 
able that pareuts strive to prepare him during childhood for assuming certain 
responsibilities that will later enable him to direct his own affairs by not 
encouraging him in clinging childhood dependance. As he grows the re- 
lationship should be one of affectionate companionship, and not that of pro- 
tected and protector. This type of relationship should be carried over in a 
natural manner to adnlthood. If the child has had a normal family life then 
the dreaded changes of adolescence will come about quite unobtrusively 
and easily. It will be a simple extension of personal responsibility and 
gradual change in the home relationships, as new interests and objects for 
affection are found outside the family circle — at school, in the neighbourhood, 
and so forth. Such slight emotional disturbances as may occur due to the 
physical growths attending puberty will be slight, and not the unnecessary 
and painfully intense emotional conflicts arising from previous failures in 
adjusting to the new demands made upon him by his environment and the 
elders ruling it, as well as by his peers. 

More than ever before is he now conscious of the desire to be con- 
sidered on an equal par with the other adult around him, so he resents autho- 
rity and tries to prove his manhood by flaunting it and making his own 
decisions — sometimes to his downfall, let it ' be said. This is partly a normal 
process, for progress can only come through trial and error, leading to final 
success. At this period the adolescent wants to do away with all reminders 
of his infant days, and craves recognition as an adult who ought to be treated 
with respect. Unfortunately, many parents fail to grasp the significance of 
this critical situation, and instead of treating the young man with the dignity 
and sympathetic understanding his new status requires they tease him, and 
make him terribly self-conscious, awkward, and reticent by their unconscious 
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and selfisli desire to keep him tinder their control t as well as dependent on 
them for as long as possible. We find that girls and boys going through this 
period of parodoxes are, on the one hand, beginning to take things serionsly, 
to think abonfc lifers problems, and the part they will play in the future, and 
to be hyper-sensitive to criticism or reproof while, on the other, they are 
passing through the experiences of qnestioning, curiosity, humility, ideals, 
abasement, and the desire for the social approval of the gang and the adnit 
self-group in which they move. Adolescents, who are repressed by their elders 
who do not understand the peculiarities of the age, frequently compensate by 
day-dreaming about a rosy future, and wandering off mentally on a delightful 
wool-gathering expedition, and physically, by running away or playing truant. 

During adolescence there is not only rapid emotional and mental de- 
velopment, but also great physical changes which usher the child from child- 
hood into adulthood. He grows very fast, the contours of the body change, he 
acquires secondary sex characteristics, and some of the hormones which 
were more or less dormant till now, such as those in the genital organs, begin 
to function. Hence, it is a period of excessive nervous energy, disquiet, and 
awkwardness. To lessen these symptoms and to direct this surplus energy 
into good channels, it is advisable to see that adolescents get plenty of 
exercise (but without causing strain on the heart and lungs) from sports to 
*'let oft steam’’, and practise control and co-ordination. It is said that many 
teen-age youngsters possess the intelligence, intuition and power to reason 
equal to that of adults; so this would then be the right time to place good 
literature, works of art, music etc., into their hands for appreciation and 
study, for is not adolescence, more than any other period of our life, in- 
dividualistic and variable, and capable of deep understanding and insight? 
Cox and Meade believe that to a large degree the inspiration which marks the 
individual as a genius is first seen during youth. Whether that is so or not, 
the fact still remains that adolescence is, undoubtedly, the period of artistic, 
mechanical, and creative efforts, as well as intense religious fervour — 
religious gatherings show that the leaders and most ardent enthusiasts are 
teen-age folk. Some readers will probably wish to say that these various 
enthusiasms are nothing but sublimations of the biological urge which can- 
not have a normal outlet for some years to come by any other socially 
approved method. Perhaps it is so, because several studies have shown that 
this creative fervour was lost in later years — in many oases. Those reta ining 
it were of the genius class, and kept it np till the end of their days. 

"‘With the maturation of the physiological functions of sex at adol- 
escence, this emotion becomes a powerful drive for the motivation of the 
individual”, and we find that, boys and girls bcconung increasingly aware of 
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the desire to appear attraetive to eaeh other spend much time on clothes and 
personal appearance; the desire to participate in mixed functions ^ such as 
picnics, parties and dances, and to pair off in couples, also becomes evident. 
This is in direct opposition to the previous stages of childhood and pre-adol- 
escence in which each sex was sharply segregated because of dislike and 
contempt for the other. However, in infancy things were again different, for 
boys and girls played harmoniously together without any sex consciousness. 
In order to make the teen-age less open to moral blunders and pitfalls, it is 
wise to tell him all there is to know about sex in a frank and simple way. 
Let him keep pets, so that he can observe them have young ones, or give him 
a good book on the subject, and also tell your own family doctor to have a 
chat with him. This is vastly better than his picking up undesirable informa- 
tion regarding sex on the sly and from people least fitted to give it. If he gets 
his knowledge in a straight-forward manner there la no need for him either to 
be ashamed of his sex impulses and urges, or to feel he should shun every- 
thing pertaining to it. Suppressing sex interests either through fear or shame 
frequently produces a warped and unhealthy attitude which is bad for him 
psychologically and physically. Instead, he should be allowed to indulge in 
the usual ^^puppy love'^ and idealistic first love affairs without feeling self- 
conscious or embarrassed, for he will presently outgrow it and pass on to adult 
love in a natural and desirable way. Not enough can be said upon the need, 
at this oritioal stage, of a normal and healthy attitude towards the relations 
between boys and girls, the men and women of the future. 

It can be truly said that “the sineerest form of flattery is imitation' \ 
Like monkeys, we humans have this trait strongly developed, and we indulge 
in it from the cradle upwards. At first the imitation has little rhyme or rea- 
son to anyone but the child doing it. Later on in adolescence it is more selec- 
tive — frequently stupidly slavish — and done with the desire for self-approval 
through obtaining the praise of others. This is the period of “hero worship" 
when the ideal is closely copied as to mannerisms, dress, speech and so on. 
Hence, it is the duty of the one so-admired to be a worthy model, and to set a 
good example by his own fine behaviour, for, as Burke says, “it is by imita- 
tion far more than by precept, that we learn everything ; and what we learn 
thus, we acquire not only far more effectively, but far more pleasantly." 

Since adolescence is a transitional period the conflicting drives of 
childhood and adulthood pnll him first in one direction and then in the other ; 
hence lie usually suffers from acute insecurity. To counteract it, he does his 
beat “to belong" — in other words, to fall in with the herd. Most youngsters 
at this period belong to “a gang" which is “a coalition of individuals of simi* 
lar ages"* What the leader ordains is faithfully carried out by his devoted 
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and aelfifib desire to keep him under their oontrol, ns well as dependent on 
them for as long as possible. We find that girls and boys going through this 
period of parodoxes are, on the one hand, beginning to take things Berionsly, 
to think about life’s problems, and the part they will play in the future, and 
to be hyper^sensitive to criticism or reproof while, on the other, they are 
passing through the experiences of questioning, curiosity, humility, ideals, 
abasement, and the desire for the social approval of the gang and the adult 
self-group in which they move. Adolescents, who are repressed by their elders 
who do not understand the peculiarities of the age, frequently compensate by 
day-dreaming about a rosy future, and wandering off mentally on a delightful 
wool-gathering expedition, and physically, by running away or playing truant. 
During adolescence there is not only rapid emotional and mental de- 
velopment, but also great physical changes which usher the child from child- 
hood into adulthood. He grows very fast, the contours of the body change, he 
acquires secondary sex characteristics, and some of the hormones which 
were more or less dormant till now, such as those in the genital organs, begin 
to function. Hence, it is a period of excessive nervous energy, disquiet, and 
awkwardness. To lessen these symptoms and to direct this surplus energy 
into good channels, it is advisable to see that adolescents get plenty of 
exercise (but without causing strain on the heart and lungs) from sports to 
“let off steam”, and practise control and co-ordination. It is said that many 
teen-age youngsters possess the intelligence, intuition and power to reason 
equal to that of adults; so this would then be the right time to place good 
literature, works of art, music etc., into their hands for appreciation and 
study, for is not adoleseenee, more than any other period of our life, in- 
dividnalistio and variable, and capable of deep understanding and insight! 
Cox and Meade believe that to a large degree the inspiration which marks the 
individual as a genins is first seen during youth. Whether that is so or not, 
the fact still remains that adolescence is, undoubtedly, the period of artistic, 
mechanical, and creative efforts, as well as intense religious fervour — 
religious gatherings show that the leaders and most ardent enthusiasts are 
teen-age folk. Some readers will probably wish to say that these various 
enthusiasms are nothing hut sublimations of the biological urge which can- 
not have a normal outlet for some years to come by any other socially 
approved method. Perhaps it is so, because several studies have ediown that 
this creative fervour was lost in later years — in many cases. Those reta ining 
it were of the genius class, and kept it up till the end of their days* 

“With the maturation of the physiological functions of sex at adol- 
escence, this emotion becomes a powerful drive for the motivation of the 
individual”, and we find that^ boys and girls becoming increasingly aware of 
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the desire to appear attractive to each other spend much time on clothes and 
personal appearance; the desire to participate in mixed functions, such as 
picnics, parties and dances, and to pair oS in couples, also becomes evident. 
This is in direct opposition to the previons stages of childhood and pre-adol- 
escence in which each sex was sharply segregated because of dislike and 
contempt for the other. However, in infancy things were again different, for 
hoys and girls played harmoniously together without any sex consciomBness. 
In order to make the teen-age less open to moral blunders and pitfalls, it is 
wise to tell him all there is to know about sex in a frank and simple way. 
Let him keep pets, so that he can observe them have young ones, or give him 
a good book on the subject, and also tell your own family doctor to have a 
chat with him. This is vastly better than his picking up undesirable informa- 
tion regarding sex on the sly and from people least fitted to give it. If he gets 
his knowledge in a straight-forward manner there is no need for him either to 
be ashamed of his sex impulses and urges, or to feel he should shun every- 
thing pertaining to it. Suppressing sex interests either through fear or shame 
frequently produces a warped and unhealthy attitude which is bad for him 
psychologically and physically. Instead, he should be allowed to indulge in 
the usual ‘'puppy love'* and idealistic first love affairs without feeling self- 
conscious or embarrassed, for he will presently outgrow it and pass on to adult 
love in a natural and desirable way. Not enough can be said upon the need, 
at this critical stage, of a normal and healthy attitude towards the relations 
between boys and girls, the men and women of the future. 

It can be truly said that “the sincerest form of flattery is imitation**. 
Like monkeys, we humans have this trait strongly developed, and we indulge 
in it from the cradle upwards. At first the imitation has little rhyme or rea- 
son to anyone but the child doing it. Later on in adolescence it is more selec- 
tive — frequently stupidly slavish — and done with the desire for eelf-approval 
through obtaining the praise of others. This is the period of “hero worship** 
when the ideal is closely copied as to mannerisms, dress, speech and so on. 
Hence, it is the duty of the one so-admired to be a worthy model, and to set a 
good example by hia own fin© behaviour, for, as Burke says, “it is by imita- 
tion far more than by precept, that we learn everything ; and what we learn 
thus, we acquire not only far more effectively, but far more pleasantly,** 

Since adolescence is a transitional period the conflicting drives of 
childhood and adulthood pull him first in one direction and then in the other ; 
hence lie usually suffers from acute insecurity. To counteract it, he does his 
best “to belong** — ^in other words, to fall in with the herd. Most youngsters 
at this period belong to “a gang** which is “a coalition of individuals of simi* 
lar ages*’* What the leader ordains is faithfully carried out by his devoted 
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followers. The sng^gestibility of youth goin^ throngh this phase is clearly 
seen from the, oftentimes erazy, fads and fashions affected by the teen-age 
group. * ^Always they must be in the mode of the moment as to clothing, 
sports and slang. There is almost a horror of dressing, acting, or talking 
differently from other boys and girls” neatly sums np the sitnation in Phyllis 
Blanchard’s words. This social conformity extends to morals as well. The 
drive for independence is not, as some alarmed adults think, to overthrow 
parental authority, but to substitute the authority of his contemporaries for 
that of his family as well as to ffnd satisfaction in self-expression. 

Closely related to gregariousness, or the herd tendency, are altruism 
and loyalty, where the person subordinates his own interests to that of his 
gang and ardently upholds something, sucli as ideas, organisations, customs 
and so forth. In view of this, it is desirable to attach his loyalties to worth 
while objects by promoting the development of team games, dramas, exhibits, 
school magazines etc., and thus giving him useful and wholesome activities 
to indulge in, instead of vicious and detrimental ones. Excelling in such pass- 
times will also bring him the recognition and applause so dear to the heart of 
an adolescent I 

Besides all these other qualities, he also possesses the wish to own and 
to dominate. This is seen in such utterances of the child as '*my dog”, *‘my 
mother”, and so on. It is also noticed in his wish and efforts to make his 
pets or playmates obey him by cajoling, pinching, hitting, and the like. 
Later, in adolescence these same drives are expressed by the wish “to try” 
his hand at anything, and to be elected to the debate team, honour society 
etc. It represents both an educative mastery, and a challenge to the ambi- 
tious student. 

So far only the general problems facing the teen-age boy and girl have 
been dealt with. With reference to these E. D. Partridge states that “there 
is reason to suspect that the problems associated with adoiescenoe are the 
result of the social scheme in which the adolescent lives rather than the organic 
changes that take place during this period. Extensive studies of adolescence in 
primitive societies show no such period of unadjustment as seems to be charac- 
teristio of the maturing young person in our own society. No small part of 
the difficulty in our own modern world is the failure to recognize the adolescent 
as a mature, self-sufficient individual until many years after he has reached 
physical maturity” by the adults around him. 

n 

Let us now take up the specido problems of the teen-age boy^ and see 
how he can pass through this difficult phase of his life with as little strain as 
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possible if proper gnidaBce is given. Till the age of eight or ten years the 
lad^s mother has usually thought of him as a child dependent on her for emo- 
tional security and protection. Now, however, she suddenly realizes that he 
is different, and what gang’’ says is his final authority ; be finds group 
games entrancing and is off on one spree or the other most of the day, while 
the poor, baffled mother feels like the proverbial hen which hatched ducklings! 

Then five or six years later she again realizes that her son has passed 
through stili another stage and is again different. He puts away childish toys, 
habits and friends, though not without calling attention to the fact. He wants 
adult clothes ; evinces great interest in his personal appearance and the 
current fashions — so sadly lacking in former years — and usually tries to 
look attractive to the opposite sex. He also takes himself very seriously and 
begins to think of a future career and so forth. A couple of years later he 
slides into manhood with its entailing responsibilities and pleasures. 

The above brief summary now needs further explanation in detail. 
Adolescence for boys is generally divided into three periods, namely, early 
adpleseenee from 8 or 10 years to about 14 years \ middle adolescence from 14 
to 17 ; and later adolescence from 17 to some point in the early twenties when 
he is given the status of an adult. These stages oaunot be sharply divided into 
definite age groups because allowance must be made for individual differences. 

Before a boy reaches the age of ten or so he is quite happy to play with 
girls as well as other lads. He is effeminate, and lacks sex consciousness, but 
during early and middle adolescence he shuns and despises the society of the 
fair sex, and ‘*the gang^’ looms all-important in his life. Team games be* 
come very much liked, and are a good outlet for his surplus energy, for it is 
only at play that he is reaUy himself. It is then that he chooses friends, and 
absorbs ideals which will later shape his character, for better or for worse. 
At this time too he is beginning to undergo physiological, mental, and emo- 
tional changes which (may continue into later adolescence) make him feel 
awkward, lU-at-ease, and neither “fish nor fowl'' — this is another reason for 
ilia shunning girls’ company, though he does not admit it. The outward 
changes are those which usher the boy into manhood — pubertal changes such as 
functioning of the sex glands, growth of beard and hair in the armpits and 
pubk area, muscular development, rapid increase in height and weight, and 
deepening of the voice. 

While the average age for boys to complete those changes is around 
15 years, yet there are great individual variations in the age at which they 
complete this phase in the maturing process. Some complete puberty at 12, 
while otiiers do not complete it till 17, Thus it can be seen that these indivi- 
dual differences in the rate of reaching maturity have lar-reaehing effects 

% 
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upon the adjustment problems of the boys concerned, especially those who 
are slow to mitore. D. Partridge illnstrates this clearly by saying that **a 
gronp of boys who have been associating together aa friends for years, npon 
entering the period of adolescence, find that some of them ae^nire the charac- 
teristics of young manhood early while others do not. This often causes re- 
adjustment in friendship groups and to the boy who must wait fire years to 
achieve the manly characteristics it is a serious problem. It is often neces- 
sary for him to reconstruct his whole conception of himself and hia relations 
to other people. This difference in rate of development might be in part re- 
sponsible for the fact that adolescents, as they grow older, tend to have 
fewer intimate friends. The gang tendency gives way to the dmgn^* 

of friendship. 

With the above in mind we can see that these rapid physical changes 
are also bound to bring in their wake certain social and emotional changes 
which will influence his behaviour to a great degree. He becomes interested in 
science, literature, music, and religion. Debates, dramatics and snch things 
fascinate him and make him an ardent participant. He wishes to associate 
with people much older than himself, and feel that he is accepted as one of 
them. Adults should be careful not to hurt his sensibilities by commenting 
on his clumsiness, rapid growth, and see-saw voice which alternates between 
the bass and treble clefs, especially when the latter happens in critical situa- 
tions, for it will cause him acute embarrassment and insecurity. 

As he reaches later adolescence one finds that his passion for reading, 
games, radio, mechanics amd what not has cooled considerably, while he has 
become much more sex conscious, and wishes to associate with girls again— 
if in the society in which he lives such freedom is given — though in a very 
different manner to that of childhood. His studies suffer, while our young 
man goes off to the cinema, or to parties and pienies proudly escorting the 
girl of his choice. Before he attains this desire for close association with the 
opposite kind he must be familiar with the facts of sex, reproduction, birth, 
its control, and so forth. Any questions asked about sex from childhood on- 
wards should be frankly and simply answered in understandable terms suit- 
able to his age. This will give him a good foundation and he will accept it in 
a matter-of-fact and natural way, and will not think of it as ugly, sinful, or 
shameful— -to be indulged in secretly. He should be taught to look upon the 
marriage relationship as what it is, viz., the highest expression of love be- 
tween a man and a woman, and as such, to be held in reverence and not to be 
abased. This sane outlook on sex will keep him from becoming frigid, pro- 
miscuous, or a pervert. He will then look forward to having a wife and child* 
^ren in course of time like any other normal man. 
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Bdoanse a^lesceiioe IB a periodof idealB and ambitionB it is the time 
to inatnict him in the duties of firood citizenship. Let him visit slums, water^ 
works etc,, and ask him if he will volunteer to see that his neighbourhood is 
kept clean by advising his friends, family and relatives to keep their garbage 
covered and in a neat ash-oan ; not to litter the streets with paper and other 
rubbish. Let him study what is being done in his town to prevent and check 
diseases, improve sanitation and the like. He will be keenly interested, for 
this is the period of intense and heree loyalties and altruism, when humanity 
in general is lovable and worth working for. Most boys are aggressive and 
therefore often get into mischief, so it he has spare time, and nothing with 
which to occupy it, it is the most natural thing in the world for him to start a 
quarrel, and get some pleasure out of a physical combat. 

Many parents, especially well-to-do ones, often complain *'My boy will 
not stay at home though we have provided every imaginable comfort and arti- 
cle that our son could possibly desire'^ Is that really so f No, it is not, 
because they have forgotten one important factor — the boy himself. The house 
is furnished with everything could wish. Then having done so they mis- 
takenly conclude that what they enjoy would make a strong appeal to the boy 
also, which is usually not the case. This is often due to the inability of the 
typical adult to put himself in the place of youth, and see things as the latter 
sees them. It is a pity that so few parents realize that the more elaborately 
the home is fitted up the less effectively will it be suited to the requirements 
of a teen-age boy. He hates his elegantly furnished home where he has 
to be careful lest something valuable be damaged. He wants a place where 
he has heaps of room for games, horseplay, entertaining his lively friends, 
and dumping his numerous odds and ends, and not a museum where one adult 
or the other is constantly on the wateh lest anything should be damaged, and 
is all the time ' 'picking on him” and "pumping him”. Life becomes a 
misery, and he runs away from where he can play, scuffle, and have fun with 
people who do not care if muddy foot-prints are left on the drawing room 
rug, fishing ta(fi[le on the hall table and so forth. 

If only these distressed parents would realize that their sou needs com- 
rades, and not disciplinarians, many problems of this kind would be solved 
quite easily. Be his friend; talk to him, and ask him what his interests are, 
and what sort of things he would like in his "den”. Give him a room for his 
own use, and let him furnish it as he likes. Let^him feel free to discuss any 
subject with yon, and get your opinion and advice. Why eannot parents aim 
to he their son’s ideal man or woman f How satisfactory that would be to all 
three of them 1 

Sometimes the curiomfy of the child and adolescent takes peculiar 
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forms— at least from tke point of view of the adult. Take, for example, hk 
teasing: and hnrting a dog or oat, or even his own brother, sister or play* 
fellow » His passion to observe their reactions will blind him to his cruelty 
and the pain he is causing* The boy considers it But strange as it, 

may seem, he will resent plagaing practised by someone else, and will pro- 
bably run to the annoyed one’s aid* He may tease and worry his own pets, 
bat will not permit any one else to do so — this trait also shows ns another phase 
of the boy's nature, namely, his desire to own, to possess and to master. 

Now you may well ask : How can we break him of his cruel habit f 
An excellent method is by introducing co-operative games and plays, in 
which the oppressed one takes an essential part, thus becoming a partner in 
an interesting affair, rather than a slave to be ill-treated when the whim 
possesses his master. Bat if the boy is inclined to be a bully it is absolutely 
necessary to make him appreciate that living things have feelings like his 
own. You will dnd that he will not agree to this easily . In that case the 
best thing will be to give him a dose of his own medicine, though undoubt- 
edly that is a harsh method of treatment. The parent or teacher eonld say 
to the bully : ‘ 'You struck this boy with a tennis racket. Yon say yon did 

it for fan. Now I will strike yon in the same way, and yon tell me whether 
it is funny or not". 

The teen-age is also the period of hero-worship, and the desire to 
achieve good results by excelling in various activities, so this w^ould then be 
the right time to give him experiences which test his courage and endurance, 
besides encouraging him in feats of physical prowess and skill. Because the 
adolescent is sensitive and susceptible to the atmosphere around him, it is 
also necessary that the home life be all that is good and worth copying. 
The parents shonld be affectionate to each other and to the children ; they 
should show consideration and thoughtfulness, and yet be pals to the young- 
sters while at the same time maintaining their self-respect. Such a home 
will deeply inf uence the boy's outlook on life, love and marriage, and help 
him to grow up into a fine young man with high ideals and principles — one 
that parents, teachers and friends can be proud of ! 

m 

Now we may turn our attention to the specific problems that confront 
the teen-age girl. As a rule, the pre-adolescent changes are apt to start 
earlier in boys than in girls, though they are not outwardly visible. But the 
middle adolescent and later adolescent ones are started and completed mnoh 
sooner by the female sex— at about 18 years, when we may insider them 
aduU.^ Though, the boys lag behind at this stage, they up for it by Bpurt 
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ing ahead later, siiioe they eontinne to develop both physically and emotion* 
ally till some point in the early twenties. 

The obvious changes in the adolescent girl are menstruation, inorease 
in height and weight, general rounding of the figure, breast development and 
the growth of hair in the armpits and pubic area. It is often the case that 
girls attaining puberty are under par physically. So it is essential that they 
be made to rest a good deal, avoid over-strenuous exercise, and be given 
plenty of nourishing food, such as eggs, milk, butter and so forth, to build up 
resii^anee and avoid straining the internal organs. 

In addition to the above outward signs there are others more subtle*^ 
that is, mental and emotional changes. Whereas dunug childhood she was 
ego-centric and contented with her own small world which embraced parents, 
siblings, home and toys, now she seeks ontaide contacts, and everything in 
general excites her curiosity, interests and fascmates her, while at the same 
time confusing her and making her conscious of her lack of poise and discre- 
tion. This latter makes her cling to those in anthority, though if one ques- 
tioned her about it she would loudly deny it, for she glories in her indepen* 
deuce and know-it-all attitude. 

Baring this teen-age phase she bnilds np idealistic dreams about sex, 
love, and marriage, and dreams about “Prince Charming'' who will one day 
come and claim her; she becomes very interested in babies at this stage, and 
wishes to look after little ones — either her own brothers and sisters or other 
people's children. Teach her all there is to know about sex in a direct and 
straight-forward manner. Have pets in the house, and let her see how they 
reproduce ; allow her to see other children — of both sexes — nude. This 
can be easily brought about at bath time or at the beach in a natural manner. 
Do not let it stand out as anything very important, lest she should place 
undue emphasis upon the nude body. Further answer all her questions about 
sex without hedging, postponing, or embarrassment, and give her books on 
the subjeot. Tell her that she will have very natural sex desires and urges 
which she should not be ashamed of, but that she will have to form her own 
moral code from observing her parents, friends and people in her community. 
Don’t be surprised if your little daughter suddenly develops a violent 
“cmsh" on a film star, or “falls very much in love" with a much older 
maul This will gradually or suddenly wear off, and adult love will 
naturally take its place when she is ripe for it. That is as it should be. 

Then too we find onr young lady deeply interested in her clothes, 
appearmioe and grooming* Hours will be spent experimenting with cosmetics, 
trying new hair styles etc. She will want to dress exactly like other girls of 
her age, and wUl bate being made to wear “young-looking" clothes just be- 
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cause Mamma wauts to keep her a baby a little longer. Lei her have her own 
way in this small matter; for looking like one of the herd will give her a vast 
amount of security. If her clothes, manners and speech are a trifle ridiculous 
at this stage, no matter. She will soon realise it for herself and then will go 
in for more eonserrative modes, so why spoil her pleasure t Bnt this does 
not mean that a mother has to keep absolutely mum about tbe subjeet; do 
show that you are interested in ber looks and get-up, and give advice wben 
it is asked for. Whether she accepts it or not is another matter, though the 
feeling that you are with her will please ber and keep her happy. This is so 
very important at this period of her growing-up process. A little judicious 
praise when you think she has made a wise selection of a dress or outflt will 
go far in helping her to develop good '‘dress sense”, especially if you are a 
person noted for always appearing exquisitely turned out ! 

We also find that a great deal of this effort about her looks is for the 
benefit of the boys whom she wishes to think her attractive. How different 
is this attitude of a few years previous when nothing on earth would make her 
look at them; the reason for it being that girls in early and mid-adoleseenoe 
are way ahead of the boys of the same age in mental and emotional develop- 
ment whom they scathingly think of as mere children yet. She considered 
them “rude”, “beastly”, “rowdy”, and unpleasant company, while her 
small girl friends were just everything her heart could wish for. Though she 
now evinces an interest in the male sex, still she has a great pal of her own 
kind to whom she tells all her secrets, goes off with for hours at a time dur- 
ing which everything under the sun has been discussed, and an opinion 
expreseed on each subject. These things may appear tiresome to the adult, 
but will have to be accepted philosophically as part of this growing-up 
business. 

At this age the girl (and the boy too) resents criticism of her friends, 
and her choice of them. Avoid discussing the matter or laying down prohibi- 
tions, for it will only result in clam-like withdrawal, resentment, or in hidden 
or open rebellion. Teen-agers usually find that if their friends supply a real 
and basic need their social status is of no account. ( It is only as they near 
adulthood that class consciousness, and snobbery develops). So if parents 
object only on moral grounds, the girl (or boy) who has had the example of 
good taste, judgment, culture and breeding will formulate adequate standards 
of her own. Therefore, there is not much cause to worry. Now she outwardly 
supplements the authority^f the parents for that of her pals, yet inwardly she 
clings desperately to home security, and wants to depend upon the strength 
and Bareness of her parents. 

This uncertainty^ changeableness^ and nervous tension is excellently 
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analysed by "Florence Po^dermaker and Louise Ireland Grimes. Thay say 
that **the 80*called revolt of yonth is the way out for many yonng people who 
feel within themselvefi the growth of their own powers, and at the same time 
an uncertainty as to their ability to cope with them. They are impatient of 
restraint and no matter how bumptious they may appear on the surface they 
really are afraid of their own lack of experience. This may often show it- 
self in rapid changes of behaviour which may be confusing, to say the least. 
Within an hour the adolescent may veer from the utmost self-assertion to a 
clinging dependence. Young people resent the reins but are afraid that they 
may not get along without them, and having clung to them too long, they 
may cut them in a kind of desperation. In order that the girl may feel as 
little as possible of the pains described above, parents should so train her 
from childhood npwards as to enable her to assume responsibility little by 
little, and learn to make decisions, selections, and the like for herself. If she 
is thus trained for self-direction, she will not at the adolescent stage entail 
any qualms of uncertainty or insecnrity she will be self-reliant and self-confi- 
dent, and be able to fight her own battles in adulthood and control her own 
destiny. This end is well worth working for I 

The teen-age girls are indeed hard to please. As they near maturity 
they become more and more discriminating in their friendships and the '*set'’ 
with which they associate. They begin to form a social organization which 
grows ever tighter, and they harshly exclude anyone who does not ‘^belong^' 
to their own little group. Oft-times the security and happiness of these girls 
seem to depend upon their success in becoming esteemed members of some 
“clique'^ which “rates^^ and which is looked upon with envy and admiration 
by the less fortunate ones who do not belong. Thus we may say that the 
evolution from a large, loose social organization into small, rigid groups 
seems to be the usual pattern of girls’ adolescent social relationships. 
^‘Therefore”, says Buth Fodder, '*if the social development of the adolescent 
is to be facilitated provision must be made for her to take part in many and 
varied kinds of social activities ; she must have the advantage of growing up 
in an environment in which she can assimilate healthy attitudes toward her 
relationships with the opposite sex, and through practice achieve acceptable 
techniques for establishing a genuine relationship with them.” 

As she finds that she is liked by both sexes and accepted by them, her 
intense absorption in parties, personal appearance, sentimental novels and 
films is gradually replaced by other interests. She thinks more of her 
studies — which were sadly neglected for a while-^and wants to be a heroine 
and make self-sacrifices. She may want to become a nurse, doctor or social 
worker, and will be keen on * 'sewing bees’S charity fetes^ welfare wodL, and 
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80 on. In her desire to be of servioe to others she mrill iorget which 

for BO many years came first with her. Parents and teachers should realise 
this and see that the home, the school^ and the oommnnitj provide a variety 
of opportunities and experiences which will enable her to explore her own 
abilities, aptitndes, likes and dislikes, and find her own nitch which wonld 
satisfy her and keep her contented. 

Thus with the above points in mind we may then snm np in Dr. 
Fedder^s words the basic needs of the teen-age girl as follows: “Security 
in her family affection, eonstrnotive attitudes and information which will 
enable her to understand and to deal intelligently with her own physical and 
emotional development, practice in using freedom and in making her own 
decisions, opportunities to achieve status among her own associates of both 
sexes, to have experiences which will enable her to build an individual 
pattern of behaviour which will lead to the development of a mature, in- 
tegrated personality’ ^ If parents and teachers alike wonld only strive to 
understand the needs of the adolescent and meet them wisely and successfully 
they will make a distinct contribution to the wholesome development of youth 
in which lies humanity’s hope of progress ! 



COMMUNAL DISCORD IN INDIA— A PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 
ANJILVEL V. MATTHEW 

Every problem in hnman society is fundamentally a problem of human behaviour. 
Hindu-Mnsliffl problem is one such. We naturally expect the diecipliuee which study be- 
haviour, snch as anthropology, neurology, psychiatry and psychology to contribute to a 
better understandiog of the Hindu^ Muslim discord* In this article, the writer attempts to 
give a psychological analysis of the problem. 

Mr. Matthew is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Kolhapur Teachers' 
College. 

[TyRE ej^pres&ion communal discord h Esglieb, but Englishmen who have 
not visited India or who are not well-posted on Indian affairs through 
newspapers or private correspondence often find it difflenlt to under- 
stand what the expression means to ns in India. To compare big things to 
small, the peculiar sense in which we use the term reminds me of the way we 
use the word buttermilk. To the English people, buttermilk is the liquid 
left over after butter has been removed from milk, while to us in India it 
more often means curds (after butter has been removed from it) diluted with 
plenty of water. To an Englishman unacquainted with India, communalism 
calls forth visitors of modern Russia — though the technical word for it is 
communism and not communalism. To an American, the word community 
often means the society or social group from which an institution or indivi- 
dual draws its (or his) strength and which forms its or his sxipporting social 
background or clientele, as, for instance, when they talk of a community- 
hospital or of a school as a community-centre. When we use the word com- 
munity in such expressions as communal discord, communal rivalry, etc,, we 
mean a wide social group with a particular religious denotation. It is not 
merely a local social organization to which we refer but the local organiza- 
tion as representing and forming part of a much wider whole. It is not a 
racial distinction that we have in mind, for in India both the Hindus and the 
Muslims— the two major communities — have practically the same racial fea- 
tures and characteristics ; there generally is more in common, for instance, 
between a South Indian Hindu and a South Indian Muslim, racially than there 
is between a Hindu or a Muslim in South India and his co-religionist in the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, a Muslim hailing from Tanjore in the extreme south 
thinks of himself as belonging to the same community as a Muslim who 
belongs geographically to Amritsar in the Punjab, and that he does not be* 
long to the same community as even a non-vegetarian Hindu who lives next 
door to him and has the same racial features. The remark applies equally 
8 
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well to the feelings of a Kashmiri Hindu towards his oo-religionist in Madras. 
Does it then mean that the commnnal problem in India is a religions problemf 
It is diffienlt to say that all the difference is in religions matters, though if 
we were to mention only one cause as the cause of all communal trouble in 
India, we would have to admit that it is concerned more with religion than 
with anything else. Nevertheless, the fact remains that on the whole the 
Hindus and the Mnalims in India do not oppose each other’s religions prac- 
tices, and that they show more religions tolerance to each other than one is 
inclined to suppose when one reads of Hindu -Muslim riots occur iug spaa- 
modicaUy in different parts of India— especially those that occur on those not 
rare occasions when the festivities of the two religions synchronise. 

The Ocmmunity Sense . — What is it. from the standpoint of psychology, 
that makes a community or a psychological group ? Following McDougall 
we may say that it is the sense that the members have in common that they 
belong together. Kinship and occupation of the same territorial area, com- 
mon language, recognition of the same system of political authority, posses* 
sion of the same historical background, and the fact, which we have already 
mentioned, of belonging to the same religious persuasion, heightens the sense 
of oneness among the members of the community. It is not necessary that all 
these factors need be present together to foster a sense of unity in the members 
of a community. Some of these factors may be absent in a given group of 
people and still it may function as a community. For instance, in little 
Switzerland the people speak three languages, and still they are recognized 
to be a single people. Both Roman Catholics and Protestants are found 
among devoted members of the German Reich. One essential feature of 
community life, whatever other characteristics may or may not be found 
operative, is the sense that all the members in a group possess that they 
belong to that particular group. In other words, they have what may briefly 
be called a group- consiuousneBS. 

Factors such as common rituals and common traditions heighten the 
community-sense of the members. Thus the Muslims have customs and tra- 
ditions peculiar to themselves which give them the idea that they are a 
separate people, separate from all others especially from the Hindus. Their 
initiation-rites, their festivals and the way they celebrate them, their law of 
inheritance — all these mark them out as a separate people. Similarly, the 
Hindus have their own customs and rites in spite of the fact that they often 
differ from province to province and from caste to caste. The religious 
opinions and philosophical views of the Hindus differ so fundamentally that 
it is dilflenlt at times to say what particularly the Hindu view is in regard to 
such matters as God, salvation and the way of attaining it. In spite of these 
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dilTerenoes in religions and philosophical views, the Hindu cnstoms and tra- 
ditions and ritualistic rites have so much similarity thronghont India that 
they give the Hindus the nnassaUahle conviction that they belong tc^^ether. 
A group is always made aware of its separateness as a group through ccmtact 
with other groups. This awareness of its separateness gets plenty of scope 
for expression and confirmation in the wide country that is onrs-^so exten- 
sive and so full of different communities that each community within her 
boundary can never forget the fact of its uniqueness. 

Group-self ^consciousness is a characteristic of national life in all cases 
where the tenn nation can be rightly applied to the people of a country. This 
sense of national self-conseiousnesB is here in India, though admittedly it is not 
as strong as it should be or as it is in those free countries which enjoy the right 
and the means to come into contact with other nations on a basis of equality. 
The contact of the group with another may be of the nature of co-operation or 
of rivalry; whatever it is, it must be carried on on terms of equality. When this 
unfettered sense of contact with other nations on a basis of equality of free- 
dom — which equality need not be an equality of strength of all the associat- 
ing groups — is experienced by any national group, it in its turn acts as a greater 
cementing force between the various individuals and subordinate or minor 
groups within the nation itself. Where this equality of freedom of contact 
with other nations is denied to any one nation, there is a tendency on the part 
of the constituent minor groups to think of themselves as supreme objects 
of group -life, with the natural sequence that group-self-conscionaness centres 
mainly round one of these communities to which the individual belongs. 
This is what has happened in India, and today the means of self-extension 
that is provided by national life in other countries for its individual members 
is provided for most people in India only through membership of a commu- 
nity. One of the reasons that is given by interested parties for denying 
India the chance of equal contact with others in the community of nations is 
that Indian people are communally minded rather than nationally minded. 
What is ignored by advocates of this argument is that under circumstances 
similar to our own, citizens of countries that to-day experience national spirit 
as a necessary means of self-expansion and self-expression would themselves 
have engaged in glorifying one or the othe r of the minor groups and in set- 
ting up its virtues and glories as opposed to those of any other group in that 
country. History gives many examples of internal conflicts of this kind where 
opportunity was not found for a country as a whole to express itself in friend- 
ship and rivalry with other countries. 

Minor Communities not Necessarily an The existence of minor 

communities is not entirely an evil to be regretted as minorities serve an 
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important role in orgranized life. It has jnst been pointed out that in a coun- 
try like India the various communities have often to do service as substitutes 
for a more comprehensive, better organized and more closely knit national 
life that is characteristic of the self-governing nations of the world. Even in 
entirely independent countries, minority groups have distinct contributions 
to make to the corporate life of nations. Members of a majority community 
by their more ample resources and greater numerical strength are inclined 
to be unmindful of the justice of the points of view of those who oppose 
them. Wendel Wilkie has this state of things in mind when he says in 
his One World that minorities are not only to be tolerated, but that they 
are most necessary in national life. Another American writer deals with the 
need of the existence of minority communities still more powerfully and sum- 
marizes a thoughtful chapter on the topic with the enumeration of these in- 
dispensable functions of minorities : “To bring into the open any oppres- 
sion, injustice, untruth, failure or defect that the powers that be are commit- 
ting or permitting or failing to perceive ; to apprehend and to define new 
issues, especially in situations in which the majority has a strong motive for 
continning the siatm quo ; to bring it to pass that ideas shall be thrashed out 
before action is taken ; to protect the ruling majority from becoming the vic- 
tim of its own power ; finally, being convinced where truth and right lie, to 
stick to the conviction through thick and thin without compromise unless 
right reason shows that the conviction is erroneous. Truth may be one, 
philosophically ; so too, reality. But truth and reality have different aspects 
in practical life, and minorities in religion, in thought, in politics and in 
social customs stress important facets of life which the majority community 
might be inclined to disregard. If these latter persist in their thoughtless dis- 
regard of the views of others, the minorities shake them out of their self-com- 
plaacence or arrogance by trenchant criticism and opposition. It is good that 
it is so, for we cannot have progress in politics or moral ideas or intellectual 
enquiries or religious practices without examining afresh the view of existing 
majorities* Sneh objective appraisal might eventnally lead them to abandon 
old standards and methods, and adopt new ones in their place. Thus the mino- 
rities have an important role to play in all social, intellectual and ethical 
undertakings and pursuits. 

The 8tn8€ of Wrong on the Fart of the Two — The majority 

community in most parts of India is the Hindu Community, and there is no 
dearth of vulnerable points in its social organization and outlook that invite 
attack. The most flagrant aspect of its corporate life is its caste-system. In 
a Hindu locality, predominantly occupied by members of one of the higher 
^ CfA. Coe : The Motives of Cb. XXVII, p. 228, 
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eastes, members of lower castes find it diMeult to ^et a house on rent« though 
there are honourable exceptions here and there in cities. There is a definite 
demarcation of social and caste levels, so that members of lower castes can- 
not eat, much less enter into marriage relations with those of the higher 
castes. Sometimes Jower caste people are not allowed to draw water from 
wells that belong to the higher castes. The fact that there are odious differ- 
ences among Westerners themselves and in their relation with coloured 
races does not mitigate the evil of this unjust and unjustifiable exclusiveness 
on the part of the Hindu community. 

A still worse evil is untouchability whereby members of the depressed 
classes are debarred from entering into equal social relations with oaste-Hindus 
even in the discharge of their business transactions. Asoka Mehta and Aehynt 
Patwardhan in a very ably written book on this subject quote from Afzal 
Haq^s Pakistan and UntouehahilUy : — “Musalmans of the Aryan race, Musal- 
mans of the Sufi cult, Musalmans of the High Houses, Musalmans^ of good 
education were treated alike as untouchables of the Hindu society. You may 
be a pucca nationalist and a four-square Gandhite, yet you will be treated as 
an untouchable as soon as you announce to a Hindu that you are a Musalman. 
However justified the Hindus feel and however innocent they plead in their 
treatment of the Musalmans, in justice they cannot blame the latter if they 
cultivate an ill-feeling towards them.''* 

What has happened is that, after the Muslim invasions of India, the 
Hindu Society found that it could not assimilate the invaders, i.e,, found it- 
self unable (as Mehta and Patwardhan put it) to assign them a place in the 
hierarchy of castes and therefore placed them outside the pale of caste, treat- 
ing them as alien and untouchable. This the Hindu society has also done to 
others such as the Christians and the Parsees whom it could not assimilate 
into its social ambit. 

When a minority in any way threatens or seems to threaten the integrity 
or importance of a majority community, the latter stands particularly alert 
to safeguard its position. The members of the community seem to feel indivi- 
dually that the safety and importance of all of them is at stake. The members 
feel that the community is theirs — nay, more, that the community is as it 
were each member in extension. They feel that they cannot be great if the 
community is not great and that any stigma or criticism that is attached to the 
commnnity is a point against them personally. Any handicap that comes in 
the way of the natural expansion and development and self-assertion of the 
community is a hindrance to each member of the community. Each com- 

* Quoted by Agoka Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan in The Communal Triangle in 
India, Ob. XI, p, 182. 
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munity wants to live, and life implies growth ; and anything that interferes 
with the growth of a oommunity is felt by one who identifies himself with it as 
something that interferes with his own natural freedom of life and growth. 
If a person or agency is found engaged in converting a member of one com- 
munity into a member of a rival community, both ''the deserter and the 
enticer’ ’ are hated and every means will be employed to prevent such casual- 
ties in future. People are found ready to give their services, their money, 
their spare time, nay all their life to safeguard the welfare of their community 
which is their individual life writ large. They are ready to spend and to be 
spent for the cause, to kill and to be killed. 

Freud*8 Vim of Haired , kill and to be killed — here is the rub! Here 
it is that one would direct the search-light of psychology a little more closely 
to the problem. A short-sighted gentleman was examined and was asked to 
pnt on glasses. After wearing the glasses, he found that the floor of his house 
had a number of cracks in it which he had never noticed before. This is 
what unfortunately psychology does with the beautiful picture I drew towards 
the end of the previous paragraph about the love of people for their commu- 
nity and their readiness to undergo any amount of sacrifice on its behalf. 
Freud's view that life is full of the sex urge is well-known. In the second 
half cl his psychological career, he definitely advocated the view that along 
with sex there is another instinctive urge in man, the urge of aggression. 
Aggression means destruction, and the destructive tendency may be directed 
against oneself or against others. The little child loves his mother and bis 
father ; but there is more in him than love. He dislikes his mother for not 
giving him all that he wants and not caring for him all the time. He hates 
his father, according to Freud, for taking away part of the mother’s time, 
love and attention which he wants all for himself. But the story does not 
end here. To hate the father means to think evil thoughts about him. And 
in the fancy of the little child, thought is a much more potent weapon than it 
is in the case of grown-up persons. In this the little child is like primitive 
man who believes in magic and witchcraft, who thinks that evil should befall 
his adversary, and for this purpose practise black arts with the picture of the 
enemy held strongly in imagination. When any evil overtakes the latter, the 
primitive man attributes it to the power of his own magic arts and the 
thoughts which accompanied them. This is what Freud terms the omnipot- 
ence of thought — the belief that whatever you think in your mind will come to 
pass. The little child is a believer in the omnipotence of thought. When he 
wishes evil to come on the father and some.evil actually befalls him, he thinks 
that it is due to his own evil thought that it has happened. Even if the father 
does not actually suffer, the child is anxious Jest some evil befalls him. The fact ■ 
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is that though he hates him , he also loves him ; and he hates himself for hating 
his father. This ambivalence of attitude makes of the child a divided persona- 
iUy and, to that extent, gives him anxiety and in some eases a rather unbear- 
able tensicm of feelings. He thinks that he is evil and that he deserves to 
be punished. If some little misfortune comes over Tiim, he is not entirely 
sorry, for he has some kind of iBatisfaction that by his suffering he has expiat- 
ed himself of the gnilt of his evil thonght. The Psycho-analysts believe that 
much of the suffering that people undergo is regarded by them as well-deserv- 
ed, and that in some cases people— grown -up people as well as children — even 
go to the extent of seeking suffering in order that they may have the satisfac- 
tion of having paid some penalty for the evil they entertained in their minds 
towards others, especially towards father and mother. The tension that re- 
sults as the consequence of one’s evil thoughts is thus sometimes relieved by 
suffering such as that caused by sickness or accidents. 

There is another way of finding relief from tension and that is to throw 
the blame that a person directs to oneself on some external agency such as a 
brother or a neighbour or a play-fellow or a teacher. This is known as projec- 
tion in psycho-analytic literature. What is evil in me is seen also in others, 
and when I see it in them it is easier to grow indignant about it than when it 
is unfortunately located in myself. In other words, the hatred with which 
we hate others is often a projection of the hatred that we harbour against 
ourselves; and the more unhappy we are within ourselves the greater is the 
harshness with which we treat others in thought, word and deed. It is an 
extension of the old experience that we had in childhood — of hating the loved 
person, feeling guilty about it, and fearing the consequences that might 
follow this sense of guilt. The tension that follows this unhappy triad of 
feelings — hate, guilt and fear — is sought to be mitigated by projecting the evil 
that is in oneself on others. We are all citizens of the same country and as 
such can be expected to be friendly to others individually as well as in our 
capacity as members of our respective communities. The Hindus and the 
Muslims are really in this sense brothers to each other. But even brothers do 
not always love each other. Each one is acquainted with the weaknesses, 
follies and other evil traits in his brother or sister, and it cannot be otherwise 
when we live so close to each other. This is so about communities too. The 
Hindus know the fanaticism and bigotry of the Muslim, and the Muslims 
know the extreme exclusiveness and communal contempt of the Hindus. They 
have reason to be dissatisfied with each other, and add to this the tendency to 
project the cause of their own misfortune and frustration on others. The 
Muslims were deprived, after the Mutiny of 1857, of many of their customary 
professions and avocations. They were eystematiodly denied, as Mehta 
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and Paiwardhan have shown, Ctoverament patronage not only in the 
army and even in the lower ranks of civil service, but also in the enjoyment 
of edneationaJ facilities. The Moslims^ loss was a gain to the Hindus who for 
a few decades Sonrished in the snnshine of the favour of the alien govern- 
ment, until it discovered that, through imbibing some of the Western spirit of 
freedom and love of demoeraey, the Hindus had the temerity to ask ^*for a little 
more'’ in the way of political advancement of the country. Then the policy 
of the British Government in India changed and it began to give special help 
to the Muslims in order that they may serve as a counterpoise to the Hindus. 
Bat hitherto the Muslims have not proved able and progressive enough to 
master the educational facilities so well as to regain the commanding position 
in public life which they had in the country, especially in Northern India, for 
a few centuries before the advent of British supremacy. They find that they 
have not been able to overtake the Hindus who had a start over them in the 
post- Mutiny days in the race for political, business and educational prefer- 
ments. They project the blame on tbe Hindus who in their turn provide 
many an evidence to show that the Muslim distrust is not ail misplaced. Tbe 
Hindus too indulge in projection : they are politically more self-conscious 
regarding their subjection to an alien power, and they regard that their 
subjection, or at least the ooniinuanoe of it, is due to the support given by 
the Muslims to the Government. The sense of self- dissatisfaction and 
frustration, and the tendency to project our misfortune on others are always 
present to a certain extent in all of us; and it is there in tbe life of communi- 
ties, and therefore in the two communities we have particularly in view. 
(Not that there are no communal problems in regard to the life of other com- 
munities, there are. For instance, there have been troubles between Hindus 
and Christians in Travancore, and between Muslims and Sikhs in the Punjab; 
but by the nature of such factors as geographical position and numerical in- 
feriority, they do not produce the same country-wide repercussions as the 
HiudU'Muslim relations). In normal times too, the manifestations of this 
sense of frustration and projection can be reorganized by a careful observer 
but it is in times of emotional upheavals such as of a communal riot that we 
see their full force and activity. 

Jnnff on Upheavals in the Collective Unconscious . — But why should there 
be a general or collective confiagration of the inflammable stuff that is seen 
so commonly operative in individual life 1 Freud has no answer to this 
question. But Jung, another prominent exponent of the psychology of 
the nnoonscions, attempts to answer it. His view is often even more 
speculative than that of Freud, but I believe that he has given us a helpful 
insight into this matter of a general uprising of feelings in a community. 
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Hia poHit of viaw is that of a speeulative philosopher than that of an oxperi* 
mental psychologist, though he himself regards his theory as the result not of 
speculation but of empirical experience extending over more than thirty years 
of helping patients suffering from various mental troubles. Both Freud and 
Jung give great attention to the unconscious aspect of our mind. But while 
to Freud the unconscious — especially as he visualised it in his early writ- 
ings — is made up of those aspects of personal mental life that have been for- 
gotten or repressed, it is to Jung the primary aspect of life, the matrix of 
mental life from which consciousness has been evolved in each person. 
This primary unconscious is not the personal mental property of any one 
individual, but is shared by all beings, at any rate by all human beings; and 
it is the source of all that is creative iu life. All products of creative imagiu- 
ation of man is due to the surging up within the individual of the universal 
unconscious or the psyche. Thus individual artist, a creative poet or a 
prophet, though he makes himself by his responsiveness and individual 
efforts a fit vehicle of the unconscious to express itself, cannot take upon him- 
self the glory of being a creator by virtue of bis personal effort or will. The 
universal psyche is thus the real author of all superb forma of beauty in 
word, colour, clay or deed. What the artist docs is to yield himself to the in- 
fluence of the unconscious forces that surge up within him and to convey his 
experience in intelligible and communicable forms. This has a corollary too. 
If the psyche can express itself in ennobling and uplifting forms in the hands 
of one who can take a directive hand in the proeess, it can as well be a means 
of danger when left to express itself without the directing hand of conscious- 
ness. Jung uses two different words to express the kinds of operations here 
mentioned — the anima, the creative aspect in life made possible by the uprise 
of the unconscious, and the shadow, the unregulated inrush of the psyche which 
leads a person to express himself in irrational and impulsive ways. When a 
man is so angry that he may be said to be mad with rage, when one is so 
dejected that be is tempted to end his own life in a violent manner, when he 
is so bigoted and prejudiced that he blinds himself to actual facts and 
evidences, or when he is so passionately infatuated that he cannot distinguish 
between good and bad where his object of love is concerned, he is said to be 
under the helpless sway of his shadow. What is important for us to note in 
this connection is that the nprush of the psyche, the sway of the shadow, may 
overtake a whole community at times. This is how Jung accounts for wars, 
for bloody internecine conflicts, and for collective acts of irrational prejudices 
that are associated with such extreme political movements as Nazism and 
Bolshevism. The unexpected communal riots that shoot up, no one knows 
by whom mstigated and why, in such places as Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
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Bombay, may be explained to a certain extent by the theory that it is aa mnoh 
an instanoe of psychosis as the manic-depressive attack to which an unfortunate 
individual is subjected, with this difference that while the latter is an indi- 
vidnal psychosis the former is an instance of collective psychosis. 

TFTwf Might Appear to he Sudden . — Psychosis or insanity often times 
appears to be sudden, but it is a tenet of modern psychiatry that, though an 
attack of this nature might appear unexpected, it nevertheless is the culmina- 
tion of a series of incidents and attitudinal expressions that bad been going on 
for a long stretch of time, possibly from childhood. Similarly, the collective 
psychoses that we call wars and communal disturbances have undoubtedly 
their distant and long-standing causes. We are here dealing particularly with 
Hindu-Muslim relations, and we can imagine how the major community wants 
to keep in tact the advantages of numbers and the business and political gains 
it has already acquired. If India is made a self-governing country to-day, 
the advantages will immediately go primarily to the Hindus. They know it 
and the Muslims know it too. The latter know how in every respect the 
majority community has a commanding position in the larger number of 
British Indian Provinces and Indian States and how, through the representa- 
tives of these political units, the Central Government itself will be a prepon- 
derant Hindu Government. They also know that during the last two hundred 
years, apart from the advantages they (Muslims) derived from political power 
when it was theirs, the Hindus have been superior to them in business, eco- 
nomic pursuits and other undertakings. Now, with no prospect of being abie 
to exercise political power either in the majority of political units in India or in 
the Central Government as a whole, they are filled with dismay in regard to the 
future. The frustrations of the recent past do not seem to pass away, but 
appear to be set up as a model for years and years to come. This has become 
an abiding feature of tbeir community life, and anything that reminds them 
of their weakness and helplessness is enough to start a general uprising. In 
other words, any small or trifling thing that might adversely affect even an 
ordinary member of the community might be regarded as a symbol of the help- 
lessness of the community as a whole, and might serve as a provocation that 
causes a huge and destructive explosion. 

Distrust creates distrust. However well-grounded the fears of a handi- 
capped community may be, the members of the other community see in the 
restlessness of the former an attempt to take away from the latter accustomed 
rights and customary privileges or advantages. So they too take up an 
attitude of defence and consider that any claim put up by the former is an 
attempt to despoil them, and therefore use all the advantages of their super- 
iority to keep the others down so long gs it is possible. Eventually if any con- 
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Gesfiion is made, it is done with so poor grace that seeds of discontent are fur- 
ther implanted both in the majority and in the minority communities. Under 
these ciroumstances, any disgruntled individual finds it pretty easy to start 
wide-spread dissatisfaction and communal tension. 

Leaders and ihe Adlerian Sense of Inferioriip , — Reference has been already 
made to the fact that there is a sense of hate, fear and guilt in all of us. There 
are some, however, in whom this unhappy constellation is more prominent 
and active than in others, and some of these may happen to be individuals 
gifted with many attractive personality traits and capacity for leadership. 
The tendency to project on others the evil that is within is present in these 
leaders also ; and when once they are inclined to blame others they will be in 
a position to lead many of their friends and followers to believe with them that 
their misfortunes are caused by the ruthless selfishness and hostility of their 
traditional rivals, the members of the other community. Add to this, the fact 
that the leader might also be one of those people who have been harbouring a 
sense of frustration and inferiority for a long time, possibly from childhood. 
For instance, it is possible that he, from the time that he was a tiny tot, had 
to contend for his rights with his elder brother or brothers. Or he might have 
been the youngest child in the family whom no one took very seriously and 
therefore bad to impress upon others day in and day out that he was worthy 
to be taken into account. Or it may be that he was backward in his studies 
and so wanted to attract attention to himself by mischievous pranks or dare- 
devil exploits. Again, it might have been that he was a sickly child or had 
some physical deformity which made him always nurse a sense of injustice 
within himself and wanted to square accounts with a society that might have 
jibed at him. Possibly he might have felt that he was an unwanted or un- 
loved child. Any of these and other factors similar to these might have been 
corroding into his heart from early days, and this sense of deprivation and 
injustice, coupled with a sense of guilt by which he felt that he was doing 
wrong to others by harbouring thoughts of hatred and resentment against 
them, might have made him constantly unhappy. This unhappiness makes 
him all the more angry with others — he projects his self-hatred on the outside 
world. When such a man as we have described here is blessed with the gifts 
of leadership, there is no end to the evil he can do to others. Hts followers 
are devoted to him, and they all are enabled to deceive themselves into the 
fond belief that they are moved only by the most altruistic motives when they 
attack an outside power or agency. If it were in a free country this hostility 
could have been directed against a neighbouring country. But we in India 
cannot have the luxury of turning onr hatred and bitterness on our indepen- 
dent political neighbours by declaring war against them. So we have to do 
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with the cejtt eonvenienl; folly and that is to tarh in anger against 
another eommonity whose members are fellov-sttbjeots with ns of a foreign 
sazerain power. 

Ec^e of Sugffesiion. — When a leader or inflnential gronp of prospective 
leaders want to inflnence public opinion, they have today more abundant 
means of doing it than ever before. The newspaper is a powerful means of 
prop&ganda, and the more the people are literate the greater is the power of 
the written word that is issued by interested inteUeetnala day by day and 
week by week. To keep people ignorant is not the remedy against unwhole- 
some kinds of propaganda, for if people do not read they will be swayed by the 
words of leaders transmitted to them in crude and inaccurate ways. With or 
without education people are suggestible, and they are influenced by the views 
of their leaders. Today there are more schools than ever before, and very often 
propagandists try to capture the imagination of the young through teachers, 
books and direct agencies of youth leadership. The danger is stiU greater 
in those schools that are avowedly communal schools. When a whole group 
is influenced, it is difficult for even people of ordinary intelligence to resist 
the power of suggestion to keep out of the danger of oatohing what McDongall 
calls the induction of primary impulses. As for the bulk of the people, many 
of them do not care to think in an independent way — they are so satisfied 
with the thinking of those few who volunteer to think for them, or with the 
thinking that has been handed down through generations in the form of com- 
mon-seiise, which is a mixture of good sense with many accepted ideas born 
of ignorance and prejudice. In a way it may be said that the masses think 
not with their head but with their emotions, especially in those matters where 
their interests are supposed to be concerned. Leaders too under these cir- 
cumstances tend to appeal to their feelings and emotions, and not to their 
reason and independent thinking. 

Nor can it be claimed that even the leaders themselves always think 
clearly and dispassionately, and that their thinking is free of the danger of 
suggestibility. In India we have a special difficulty in onr political and com- 
munal thinking. Our acknowledged leaders are all educated according to the 
^glifih method, and English thought has entered into the texture of our poli- 
tical and social thinking. When we assimilate, not to say copy, the thinking 
of others, we not infrequently absorb also their prejudices and prejndg- 
ments. One of the most common presuppositions in England is that the 
Hindus and Muslims cannot agree, and the more our thinkers are affected by 
this prejudiced view of the possibility of Hindu-Muslim political harmony, 
the more they oommnnioate this fear severaMold to their followers. When 
Englishmen visualize this problem, they may be very honest in thinking that 
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tibles. Bot we in ladia oaimot edeape tbe i^oAVietiom that, bonefil thoi^b most 
of them may he« their thinkine is not nnaffeeted by their wishing. Wishfnl 
thmking of the impossibility of Hindus and Muslims being friendly fellow- 
citizens of one mother-land has affected the whole ontlocdc of English people on 
Indian problems, and they have communicated this view of theirs very subtly to 
educated Indians, and throngh them to all other Indians. In some oases at any 
rate this disbelief in the possibility of Hindn-’Maslim unity is not only an un- 
conscious feature of their wishful thinking, but has been an enunciated article 
of formal faith communicated with deliberate purpose to those who unfortu- 
nately are ever ready to receive such a prejudiced and one-sided view of social 
life in India. “Empire-builders” of the type of Mr. Beck, the first English 
principal of the Aligarh Muslim College, comes under this category of those who 
undermine the trust of the members of the two communities in each other. 

Eeonamie Factors * — It is easy to arouse people's feelings as there is a 
lot of unhappiness in even the best organised states and socialistic societies. 
This is especially the case in unhappy India where millions, even in normal 
times, are starved or semi-starved almost every day of their life. Where such 
dire economic conditions prevail, interested leaders find it easy to rouse the 
feelings of aggrieved multitudes. It is a matter of common observation that 
suffering people, especially when they are in large numbers, want to find some 
scapegoat on whom they can wreak their feelings of resentment and vengeance; 
and if it is suggested to them that machinations of some minority or of some 
leaders in a majority community have brought all this trouble upon them they 
are ready to pounce on them with all the cruelty that only an infuriated mob 
can perpetrate. Considering the large number of difficulties and privations 
that our people in India suffer from so constantly, the wonder is not that there 
are occasional ont-bursts of a communal nature, but that there are so few of 
them. The tendency on the part of the mass of people to find a scapegoat for 
their common woes account for a small minority being often persecuted by the 
majority population in a city or a state. This is how the persecution of the 
Jews can be correctly accounted for, though the persecutors give now one 
reason and now another for the perpetration of their wanton cruelty. On the 
other hand, where the oonfiicting communities are of fairly equal number the 
joy of adventurous action is experienced by the members of the militant com- 
munities, as it often happens in a time of war. One attraction of the war 
to the young is that it gives them an acceptable, nay, a respectable means to 
escape from the realm of monotonous routine, convention and security ; 
and in times of communal conflicts the same tendency to experience and 
participate in the adventurous and unusual iaat the disposal of those who are 
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nsnally destined to lead the stolid life of sobriety and deconim. If in the 
prooess they suffer, they have the joy of knowing that it is for a cause that is 
held to he noble and heroic by their friends and compafriofar 

Besumk — The subject is so vast and interesting that it deserves 
fuller treatment than is possible within the soope of an article. 1 shall also 
admit that in this paper I have not even attempted to propose means of 
avoiding such conflicts, but it may be claimed that when the diagnosis is 
correctly made, treatment is at least partly suggested. Let us just recall 
the nature of the diagnosis that has been made in the foregoing pages. We 
found that “community- sense”, to start with, is a psychological factor met 
with in all well-organised groups. Factors such as territorial, linguistic 
and religions uniformity and the possession of common political organisa- 
tions and rituals add to and strengthen the group sense of the members of a 
community. Each of these factors may be important in itself, but the 
most important characteristic of community life is the sense of the members 
that they all belong together. The Hindu and Muslim communities in 
India, however far flung their members live in provinces and states distant 
from each other, have to a remarkable extent this group self-conscious- 
ness and are therefore to be regarded as psychological groups or communi- 
ties in the right sense of the term. 

It is easy for one sometimes to fondly hope for an entirely homo- 
geneous community in any given territory. It is the contention of this paper 
that such uniformity is neither necessary nor entirely helpful in the organised 
social life of the people concerned. The impact of one group on another 
has an important role in the welfare of both communities, and as such the 
existence of minorities is not only not necessarily an evil, it may, on the other 
hand, be even regarded as something to be accepted in a welcome and cheerful 
manner by those who care for the many-sided growth of civilized common life. 

Both the Hindu and Muslim communities have good reasons to be dis- 
satisfled ocoasionally with the attitudes and points of view and historical asso- 
ciations of each other. The offence, however, does not lie on any one side 
exclusively. 

Though in this article I have referred to historical and economic factors, 
the stress is mainly laid on another, the psychological. Psychology has much 
light to throw on hatred and in this it is indebted to the insight of Frend. By 
the very nature of our existence, we have to face many disappointments and 
frustrations which make us unhappy. It is difficult for any person to bear the 
tension of this frustration and unhappiness all within himself, and he finds it 
convenient to bear them to some extent when he projects his misfortunes on 
others. The same principle applies to groups of people or communities. We 
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in India have many diffionlties and problems which baffle onr best eRorts to 
overcome them , and we are unhappy and would like to throw the responsibi- 
lity for onr troubles on others. This is what independent nations often try 
to do. They throw the blame of their own unhoppiness, handicaps and pri- 
vations on the selfishness and asfgressiveness of neighbouring nations and go 
to war with them. India which is politically not an independent country 
cannot have the luxury of going to war with other peoples and nations on her 
own accord. Therefore the Indian oommnnities have to be satisfied with a 
second-rate social folly — communal wrangles, quarrels and riots. 

Jung has an explanation to ofier for occasional insanities of groups of 
people, such as communal riots, civil wars and international conflicts. He 
says it is due to the upheaval of collective unconscious in the group or the 
nation that we have these organised and sometimes unorganised social aggres- 
sions. Adler would trace troubles of this kind to the sense of inferiority ex- 
perienced by all people whether they be leaders or followers, something which 
had been wrangling in their minds from their chOdhood, Communal discords, 
from this standpoint, are to be regarded as the result of the sense of inferior- 
ity experienced together by thousands or millions of people. 

I believe that these great psychologists have in their own way thrown 
light on diflerent aspects of a complex problem. It is also to be noted that 
wars and communal riots often give scope for individuals to get away from the 
sense of security and decency which normally all individuals approve of but 
occasionally have a tendency to try to escape from. This aspect of the ques- 
tion I have not been able to develop here, nor has it been possible to do any- 
thing more than mention another most important factor — the economic. The 
main purpose of this paper has been to throw light on psychological factors, 
and I believe that very much more stress needs to be laid on this aspect of 
the question than is usually done when we consider the problem of communal 
discord in India. 
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THE FOURTH CONVOCATION 

O N Monday^ the 10th April* the Fourth Convocation of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences was held with Sir Sorab D. Saklatwala in the chair. 
The function was well attended by a large and representative body of 
citizens. The Director* Dr. J. K. Kumarappa* gave a brief review of the 
work for the years 1942*44. (A full report will be published in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Journal. ) 

Sir Sorab Saklatvala, in welcoming the Convocation Speaker* Sir S. 
Radh^oishnan, the Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University* point- 
ed out his important and manifold services to the canse of education. Among 
other things, the Chairman said : 

“Sir Sarvepalli is a personality known not only in our country but in 
Europe and America, and he needs no special introduction to yon. He has 
had a long and distinguished career as a Professor in the Universities of 
Madras, Mysore and Calcutta. Before the war, he had the honour of being 
appointed Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, and now 
presides over the destinies of the Benares Hindu University. About four- 
teen years ago, he was appointed Hibert Lecturer, being the second Indian 
accorded this honour. He has besides held the position of Upton Lecturer, 
Manchester College, Oxford, and Haskell Lecturer iu Comparative Religion, 
Chicago University. 

“As an interpreter of Indian thought and religion to the western 
world, onr guest has won an enviable reputation. In this role as India's 
cultural exponent, his career has been a unique success. His contribution 
to the cause of international amity and unity was recognized by his being in- 
vited to be a Member of the International Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tioD in 1931, and he continued to serve on that body till 1939. 

“Through his lectures and numerous books, Sir Sarvepalli has built 
up a high tradition for analysis, imagination and scholarship. His History 
of Indian Fhiiosophy is a notable oontribntion to philosophical literature. 
Among his popular works, The Hindu View of Life, Kalhi, and East and West 
in Beligion are outstanding. The secret of his notable success as an author 
lies perhaps in the fact that he is a profound thinker who expresses his 
thoughts in beautiful and forceful language. He is shrewd in his observa- 
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tion and penetrating: in hia insi|:bt. In him is a mingling: Eastern and 
Western thought, a harmonious synthesis of onltnres. 

^'Asa writer in English, he has w<m an enviable reputation. Hie 
style is marked by brevity and wit, lucidity and vigour ; and even an 
abstruse subject assumes a glistening transparency under his powerful pen ; 
his manner of expression is austere yet artistic, pointed and powerful, such 
as a few amongst our countrymen have been able to achieve. As a speaker, 
he is no lew impressive, and of this we shall have ample evidence presently. 

“These are but a few of Sir Sarvepalli’s many gifts. In addition to 
these, his claim to address us this evening lies in the fact that he is an out- 
standing educationist of our country. As an educational administrator, he has 
achieved creditable success. Further, he is a social thinker who ever strives 
to extoll social values and euthrone the dignity of human personality. 

“The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work aims, in its 
modest way, to equip young men and women to serve those who sujTer from 
the disadvantages and disabilities, to improve their lot and increase their 
happiness. Sir Sarvepalli is eminently qualified to address us on this occasion 
and enlighten us on the philosophy and place of social work in our changing 
civilization. 

“We are privileged indeed to have him with us on this, the fourth, 
occasion on which we meet to present our students with their diploma in 
reeogpiition of the two years of earnest work and fruitful experience that 
they have known in our midst.” 

After thus referring briefly to Sir Radhakrishnan’s achievements and 
his contributions to the advancement of culture, the Chairman invited him to 
deliver the Convocation Address. 

Sir Radhakrishnan began his Address by expressing hie great apprecia- 
tion of the honour the authorities of the school had done him in asking him 
to speak to them on the occasion of the Fourth Convocation of this School. 
“It is a matter,” he continued, “of regret to me that I was not able to accept 
their invitation in previous years. Today I have an opportunity to pay my 
tribute of admiration to the Tatas not only for their great enterprise in the 
industrial life of our country, but for their wisdom with which they devote a 
good part of their fortune to the service of the public, of which this School 
is an illustration. 1 have addressed several Convocations of established uni- 
versities without feeling much embarrassment but this function gives me a 
good deal of uneasiness as 1 am not sure about the line 1 should adopt in 
addressing young men and women who have had two years of training in 
methods of social work and welfare. The Neighbourhood House on one side and 
the Tata School on the other suggest a theme : Religion and Social Service/’ 
JO 
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After these preliminary remarks Sir Badhakrishnan proceeded to deliver his 
address the full text of which is given elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

At the close of this eloquent and inspiring Address, the Director pre- 
sented the graduating students to the Chairman for the presentation of the 
Diploma in Social Service Administration « The names of the candidates with 
their theses subjects are given below : — 


Candidate 

BanerjeCi Dr. (Miss) Gauri Bani. 
Saharanpnr, U. P. 

B. A. (Hons.), Calcutta, 1936 ; 
M.A., Benares, 1938 ; 

D. Phil., Allahabad, 1943. 
Bijapnrkar, B. W. 

Bombay. 

B.A., University of Bombay, 1938; 
Dip. P. Ed., kandivlee, 1939. 
Cabinetmaker, Miss Pervin H. 
Bombay. 

B.A, (Hons.), Bombay University, 

1940. 

Joglekar, A. B. 

Bahata, Dt. Ahmednagar. 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1940, 
Josbi, Mrs. K. 

Bombay. 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1933. 

Josbi, M. M. 

Poona. 

B.A. (Hons.), 1938 ; M.A., 1942 ; 
Bombay University. 

Josbi, S. P. 

Ahmedabad, Gnjarat. 

B.A, (Hons.), Bombay University, 

1942. 

Kaikobad, N. F. 

Surat, Bombay Province. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1942* 


Thesis Subject 

**A Study of Bescue Homes for 
Women in Bombay.” 


Effects of Enforced Idleness on 100 
Unemployed Industrial Workers in 
Bombay.” 

*‘A Case Study of 250 Recipients of 
Financial Aid from the Parsi Pan- 
ohayat with Suggestions for their 
Treatment.” 

“The Evolution and Working of the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House.” 

“A Social Case Study of 70 Destitute 
Girls from the B. J. Home of the 
Society for the Protection of Child- 
ren in Western India.” 

“Life and Labour of Shoe-makers in 
Bombay City.” 

“a Socio-Economic Survey of 100 
Shop Asststants in the Wholesale 
Cloth Trade of Bombay.” 

“A Case Study of Sixty Poor Parsi 
Families with Suggestions for their 
Behabilitation,” 
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Candidate 
Kbandekar, P. B. 

Nagpur, C. P. 

B.A., 1932 j LL*B., 1936 ; 
Universitj of Nagpur. 

Baogaier, Mias Lakebmi, Bangalore, 
Mysore State. 

B.A., Luokuow University, 1942. 

SIdbn, Miss B. E. 

Lahore, Punjab. 

B.A., 1939 ; M.A., 1942 ; 

Punjab University. 

Zaehariah, Miss 0. Sylvi 
Nagarooi], Travanoore. 

B.A. (Hons,), Travanoore Univer- 
sity, 1941. 


Thesis Subject 

**A Study of the Welfare Work for 
the Textile Workers in the Em- 
press Mills, Nagpur.'^ 

“A Soeio-economio Survey of 150 
Working Class Families of the Ban- 
galore Woollen, Cotton and Silk 
Mills, Limited. 

“A Comparative Study of Parent- 
Child Belationships in 40 Normal 
Children and 40 Others with Per- 
^ sonality and Behaviour Problems/ ' 
“The Beggar Problem with Special 
Reference to the Beggar Belief 
Measures of Kottayam Municipality 
of Travancore." 


Candidates 

Corley, Miss Sophia S. 

Bombay. 

Taraporevala, Miss Dhun M. 
Bombay, 


For Certificate 

“Life and Labour of Textile Women 
Workers in the Sassoon Mills, 
Bombay.'* 

‘ * A Critical Study of Children's Home, 
Chembnr/' 


After the ceremony of granting diplomas was over, the Director 
announced that the Trustees had decided to change the name of the School 
and that it will be known hereafter as “Tata Institute of Social Sciences”. 

Two of the past students who had won outstanding merit were then 
introduced by the Director. “Miss Leela Kulkami”, he announced, “is a 
member of the class of '42 and is the Social Worker of the Child Guidance 
Clinic. She deserves our congratulations for collecting Rs. 2,300/-for the 
starving poor of Bengal by her untiring efforts.” Then Mr. Anant Narayau 
of the class of '40 was introduced as the lucky winner of the much coveted 
Vincent Massey Scholarship. Both of them were heartily cheered by the 
audience. 

The fanction terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
the Speaker proposed by Dr. B. H. Mehta of the Faculty. 
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TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 

jr jNrWILim of m late Dr. XUus^ ForiraiL-^The readers of the Indian 
U Journal of Social Work are, no doubt, familiar with the name of the late 

Dr. P. M. Titus who serred the Institute as a Lecturer for three years 
before his premature death in Noyember 1942. As a mark of respect to his 
memory, the class of '44 presented his portrait to the Institute, the unveiling 
ceremony of which took place on the 6th April. 

Mr. M. M. Joshi, speaking on behalf of this class, referred to the very 
brief period which they were fortunate enough to spend with him. He re- 
called the keen interest which Dr. Titus showed in the different extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and the knack with which he provoked interesting discussions 
on different subjects in the classroom. Dr. B. E. Mehta, speaking as a 
member of the Faculty, referred to the deep interest Dr. Titus took in the 
Institute and its work. He was a champion of the underprivileged and always 
held the ideal of service before him. Dr. Mehta hoped that the students of 
the late Dr. Titus would try to follow those ideals in life which he so ardently 
cherished. 

Dr. Kumarappa then unveiled the portrait. In accepting it on behalf 
of the Institute, he expressed his great appreciation of the gesture of the 
students in presenting the portrait to preserve in memory the services of the 
late Dr. Titus to our School and our associations with him. Dr. Titus was 
simple in his habits, sincere in all that he said or did and showed genuine 
sympathy for the disadvantaged. He was deeply religious and influenced 
all those with whom he came in contact by his high idealism. His premature 
death has deprived the Institute of one of its most promising members, and 
created a gap in its life which would be very dlfOicult to All. Dr, Kumarappa 
thanked the students for this gift and hoped that the portrait would be a soiprce 
of inspiration to all those who entered this Institute. lu concluding he made 
a plea that all the students of the late Dr. Titus should endeavour to make the 
abiding elements of his character part and parcel of their own life. 

In ike Indian News Farade. — For the first time a news reel was taken 
of our Convocation Ceremony and was released in all the Bombay cLnemas in 
the third week of April and in the rest of India later. It was shown xmder the 
caption * 'Social Science". 

Farewell Dinner to tke Seniors. — Bather an unusual farewell dinner was 
given this year to the out-going graduates by the Institute on the day follow- 
ing the Convocation, that is on the 11th April. The Juniors were invited to 
this function. But unfortunately owing to the government restrictions on 
food and parties, it was not possible to extend the invitation to the alumni 
resident in the City. The Entertainment Committee decided that the function 
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fihonld be a ‘‘fancy dress’’ afEair ; and the students and faehlty cooperated 
i)rb(d6*>lieartedly in making the occasion memorable. There appeared on the 
scene fakirs and sadhns, Parai priests, Marwarl women, Khoja ladies, Pathans, 
police, peasants etc. The gathering was most colourful and picturesque. The 
Child Guidance Clinic was represented by a psyeMatrist in clinic dress and two 
good looking puppies as problem children. Music and indoor games added to 
the gaiety of the occasion. Then came the sumptuous dinner. 

In spite of all the frolic and excitement, the feeling that it was a fare* 
well party could not be gotten over. The speeches wbich followed the dinner 
reflected the sense of sorrow which was uppermost in every one’s mind at the 
thought of parting from each other. Mr. B. Chatterji, speaking on behalf of 
the Junior Glass thanked the out-going graduates for their flue spirit of 
fellowship which they had enjoyed in their company during the year, and 
wished them all the best of success. Dr. Masani and Dr. Kumarappa spoke on 
behalf of the faculty. They exhorted the graduates as they go out into the 
world to aim at the best and the highest, keep disinterested service as their 
motive in life and to do nothing which would bring discredit to them and to the 
Institution. They assured them that the Institute would always be interested 
in their welfare and progress and invited them to look to it whenever they 
needed help and guidance. In bidding them farewell, they wished them the 
best of luck and success wherever they might happen to be. 

Besponding on behalf of the graduates, Mr. M. M. Josh! thanked the 
Junior students with whom they had spent one happy academic year for their 
kind words and wished them a bright career and a happy future. He thanked 
the members of the faculty for the instruction and guidance they bad given 
them during the two years, and for their good wishes. He assured the faculty 
that the out-going graduates would always remain grateful to their Alma Mater 
and that they wonld do nothing that would in any way mar her &dr name. 

After the speeches this delightful function came to an end about mid- 
night Onr thanks are due to Dr. (Miss) Banerjee and Mrs. Bhatt for the 
planning and arrangement of the dinner and to Messrs. Gh)re and Cbatterjee for 
the entertainment programme. But for their pains and tronble, the function 
would not have been half so enjoyable. 

Bombay JSxpIosion Relief Work , — An unprecedented tragedy overtook 
Bombay on the 14th April when a ship containing ammunition caught fire and 
caused two terrific explosions in the City. The harrowing tale of the loss 
caused to life and property is too well-known now to need further narration. It 
is gratifying to note that the different Social Service Agenclea promptly start- 
ed relief work for the victims of the tragedy. An attempt was made by the 
Mayor to coordinate all these different actiyities along wi& the relief measures 
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adopted the Munioipality itself. 

The ezplosioiL took place a few days after the cloBing of oar Institute, 
and though most of our students had by then left for their respective homes, 
yet the few that were left did their little bit in relief work. Messrs. Chatterji, 
Nanavatty, Qore, and M. M. Josh! helped the evacuation officer of the Munici- 
pal Corporation in investigating the 'bona fides of the persons who applied for 
evacuation and recommending them in the order of urgency of relief for each 
individual case. Mrs. Indira Eenu of our Child Guidance Clinic helped the 
Women^B Joint Relief Committee. 

Beseareb /SrAolorsAtps. — ^Apart from giving professional education to 
social workers, one of our main objects is to encourage and promote social re- 
search. As part requirement for the Diploma in Social Service Administration 
of the Institute, we require students to work on a research project to familia- 
rize them with the techniques of social investigation. A student with aptitude 
for research finds the time too short to put out his research in a form worthy 
of publication. In order to encourage the student who has research ability to 
carry forward his social investigation under the guidance of the faculty after 
graduation, two Research Scholarships have been instituted, known as the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships, each of the value of Rs. 1,200 available for 
one year and the amount to be paid in instalments of Bs. 100 per month. 

The First Taia Research 8chclarr-The Trustees have awarded, on the re- 
commendation of the faculty, one of the Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships 
to Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee for the year 1944-45, She took up for her thesis a 
study of “Rescue Homes for Women in Bombay.^' This investigation has led 
her to feel that such a study should be made of ail rescue work carried on in 
India. While there are many institntions to protect women in moral danger, 
no attempt has yet been made to co-ordinate the work of the different private 
and public agencies, to attack the problem on an all-India basis and to plan a 
general policy of work based on scientific principles of reclamation and re- 
habilitation. To draw up a scheme for this purpose, it is necessary to collect 
complete information of the amount and nature of work done by the various 
agencies. With this end in view Dr. Banerjee proposes to make a survey of 
ail rescue homes for fallen women in India. Her plan therefore includes visits 
to all the important cities. This is the first time an investigation of this type 
is undertaken on an alMndia basis. We wish her the beet of success in this 
important and useful work she has undertaken in the interest of these unfor- 
tunate women. 

Dr. Moortl^’s Research Toar * — ^There is a growing appreciation of the 
problems connected with labour sociology^ The Government of India has al- 
ready taken up for consideration a few of the urgent labour problems, and 
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with the meetings of the Tripartite Conference and Committees, the need for 
investigation and research into the human aspects of labonr is being almost 
popularly felt. Attention has definitely shifted from the machine to the man. 
This situation is creating a need for a vast band of social workers equipped 
with the principles of labour sociology and trained in the art of their applica- 
tion, The demand for such workers will be greatly increased in the post-war 
period. 

With a view to meet the demand that is sure to be made on us for 
competent social workers in post-war years, especially in the labour field, 
and also to expand the curriculum of our Institute, some additions were made 
last year to the faculty. Dr. Moorthy, one of the junior members, is special- 
izing in labour problems so that in the near future studies in labour problems 
could be offered as a separate course. Labour welfare is one of the important 
labour problems. Though several industrial concerns are doing something 
in the way of promoting labour welfare in the different parts of India, and 
though there is an increasing interest in welfare work, no systematic study 
has yet been made of labour welfare on an all-India besis. In the interest of 
labour in general and of the Institute in particular, it was decided to undertake 
the organization of available data on labour welfare on an all India scale. This, 
it is hoped, would serve the double purpose of supplying our own students a 
comprehensive knowledge of fact and techniques of welfare work carried on in 
different parts of onr country and in different industries, and of the distinctive 
aspects which have developed to meet regional requirements. Secondly, it would 
enable us to embody the findiugs of this research in an authoritative book on 
labour welfare which, it is hoped, would be an outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge of labour problems. Such a work would also be of great help to all 
those who are engaged in post-war planning for labour. 

To this end Dr. Moorthy has been sent out on an investigation tour. His 
tour will cover the following industrial centres : Jamshedpnr, Calcntta, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Bangalore, Madras, Coimbatore, Coehln, 
Madura and Bombay. In all these places he will contact labour welfare organL 
zers, collect first-hand information about labour welfare work and also acquaint 
himself with the technique of welfare work adopted in these centres. We wish 
Dr, Moorthy every success in this nndertaking. 

Graduate Fellomhips for Foreign Siudg. — In the post-war period, private 
agencies, provincial governments and nniversities will demand high grade 
organizers and administrators of social services. To hold positions of res- 
ponsibility and leadership, onr graduates will need the advantages of foreign 
study. In coming years social services will become increasingly a function of 
the State. Each provincial government will find it necessary to have a depart- 
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ment of public wcifure adminirtralien. Our uulversitica arc alco bcifiiiiimig: to 
reooguizc that social work is an iudispcnsabla study and should be taught along 
with Sociology. The Central Advisory Board of Education has already reoom* 
mended that training in social service should be given in the undergraduate 
stage in order to stimulate an interest in social work. But universities and 
colleges are unable to do anything in the matter for iaek of teaching personnel 
adequately trained in social work. 

To meet such demands and to enable our own graduates to dll higher 
posts of responsibility in the many important delds of post-war reconstruction 
programmes, the Trustees have agreed to consider our own graduates with 
outstanding organizing capacity, mental maturity, sound health and good 
character for the award of foreign scholarships if recommended by the Director 
of the Tata Institute. ' « 

Prof. Mookerjee for America . — With the loss of Dr. (Miss) Cama and 
Dr. Titus, both of whom had their specialized training in America, we have 
been feeling the need of professors with special training in jxartioular subjects 
for the expansion of our curriculum. Advanced training in social work and 
specialization of the kind we want are not available in India. A premier insti- 
tution like ours should have an unimpeachable standing. And this can be done 
only by increasing the efficiency of the teaching staff. While the teaching of 
social work is in its infancy in India, America, with its vast resources, is tak- 
ing rapid and large strides in social experiments and techniques, and has much 
to offer. For efficient teaching of social work, a comparative knowledge of 
methodologies is an essential requisite. We need to know how actually scienti- 
fic social work is being carried on in progressive countries, how they are grap- 
pling with their own problems and what techniques they have evolved for their 
satisfactory solution. In order to enable Prof. Mookerjee to get a more special- 
ized training along with a broader knowledge of the field of social work, the 
Trustees have granted him a foreign stndy fellowship. 

Prof. Mookerjee’s special subjects are psychology and statistics ; in 
addition to testing intelligence in the Child Guidance Clinic, he has been 
lecturing on Psychology and Social Statistics, Very little has been done in India 
to apply psychology to industry, America has advanced much in this respect. 
In order to break new ground in this important line of work in India, Mr. 
Mookerjee will specialize in Industrial Psychology and study the techniques 
of psychological research in industries. Further, since Mr. Mookerjee is 
working also as Psychologist of the Clinic, be will also give special attention 
to studying the organization of such clinics in America and the place of the 
Psychologist in the American Clinie. He will leave for the United States as 
soon as passage is available. We wish him the best of luck. 
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ALtntfNl CRSLOmCLB 

Mr»B, Thomas Sdmrd (’38), 'vrlio was LabotiT Officer of the Khatau 
-Kakanji Mills, Bombay, bas accepted the post of Labour Welfare Officer, 
H* M. I. Docks, Bombay. 

Mr. P. 8. Anant Narayan (’40), who was awarded the Vincent Massey 
Scholarship, sailed for Canada on the 1st June. His Canadian address is : 
C/o Department of Psychology, University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Ohorian J. Mampilly (1942) was married to Miss Mary Ollaticulum 
on the 17th April in Cochin. After his lucky marriage, he joined the Tata Oil 
Mills (Sewri) as Labour Officer on the 1st May, resigning his post as Labour 
Welfare Officer of the Welfare Department of the Government of Bombay. 

Miss K. B. Naih C42), the Probation Officer of the Backward Class 
Office, has been sent to Bombay for a few months to work as Superintendent 
of the Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram. 

Class of ’44 

Br. (Miss) G. B. Bannerjee has the unique honour of being appointed 
the first Tata Research Scholar for the year 1944-45. 

Mr. B. W. Bijapurkar has been appointed Inspector of Labour Welfare 
in Mines, Dhanbad, Bihar. 

Mr. A. B. JogleJcar is working as Acting Probation Officer of the 
Children's Aid Society, Bombay, 

Mr. M. M. Joshi has been appointed Librarian and Field Work Assist- 
ant of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

3fr. 8. F. Joshi has accepted the post of Public Relations Assistant in 
M. L. Dahanukar & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Mr. F. Kaikobad has been appointed Superintendent of Social Work 
of the Zoroastrian Welfare Aasociation, Bombay. 

Miss E. K. Bidhu is a Research Scholar of the Institute of Psychiatry 
and Mental Hygiene, Bombay. 

Miss Bhm M. Taraporsmla has joined duty as Deputy Superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society which deputed her to our Institute for training. 

The B.B.C, is conducting a “Listeners Research” in Bombay. This is 
the first research of its kind in India and an elaborate questionnaire has been 
prepared for making a statistical investigation into the tastes and requirements 
of regular listeners. Some seven investigators have been appointed to inter- 
view about seven hundred listeners within eighteen days for this purpose. The 
selection of listeners heis been so made that the selected sample will give ade- 
quate representation to the various types of listeners — listeners belonging to 
different religions, economic classes, age groups etc. Sophy Corley, 

Khorshed Moiimla and Mr. B. Chaiierji are among the seven investigators. 
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ADUXT EDUCATION IN HYDEBABAD STATE 

Adult Schools were first opened in 1926, when it was expected that pri- 
vate enterprise in this field would lead to a rapid progrress of the movement. 
But, unfortunately, the expectations have not been realized and the public has 
not shown suffiolent interest in the movement. Nor could the Education De- 
partment provide the necessary funds for its development owingr to the more 
pressing: claims of Primary and Secondary Ednoation. 

In 1938, the rules and regrulations relating to Adult Education were 
revised and a onrrionlum spread over a period of 18 months with three definite 
stages of instruction was introduced. The Adult Schools were generally held 
for two hours a day in the evening. The curriculum consists mainly of the 
3 B^s, bnt it is provided that, apart from the regular courses of studies in the 
mother-tongue and arithmetic, lectures should frequently be organized on sub- 
jects which will be useful and interesting to adults. There is also a provision 
that adults who complete the course may be examined by the Inspecting 
Offices and be awarded literacy certificates if they succeed. 

Till 1940, no recurring annual provision was made in the Budget ; but 
in 1941, however, it was felt that the time had come for obtaining a special 
grant from Government for the extension of adnlt education. Accordingly, a 
proposal for an additional recurring grant of Bs. 10,000 a year was submitted 
to Government. Towards the end of the official year, Government was pleased 
to sanction this amount for one year out of the savings of the Department for 
1939-40. 

As the necessary data for the extension of adult education had already 
been collected, a scheme for the opening of Night Classes for adults in some of 
the Government schools on the grants-in-aid basis and for giving grants-in- aid 
to a few Private Adult Schools already in existence was prepared and intro- 
duced before the end of the year. An interesting feature of this scheme 
was the establishment for the first time of Adult Schools for women. Though 
the scheme was introduced in 1941, the sanctioned amount could be utilized 
only in 1942 owing to the sanction having been received very late in 1941. 
In the three years from 1941, 37 new schools thus came to be opened, and the 
number in October 1943 was 100 with an enrolment of 3,196 adults. 

Though, in the last five years i.e., from 1939 to 1943, the number of 
Adult Schools has steadily increased from 62 to 100, and the number of adults 
brought under instruction has risen from 1,789 to 3,196, with the expendi- 
ture on adult education rising from Es. 3,260 to Bs. 9,599, the progress which 
literacy has made, particularly in view of the large numbers to be tackled 
and the growing population, has not been of much consequence in reducing 
the huge percentage of illiteracy prevailing in the State. The problem con- 
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tinues to be a baffling; one, becsnse, on the one band, the public interest in the 
movement is not in the least encouraging and, on the other, Government 
cannot provide adequate funds to give the movement the fillip it needs at the 
initial stage. 

Fortunately, however, thanks to the substantial increase in the educa- 
tional budget of the current financial year, it has now been made possible to 
increase the recurring provision on adult education by about Bs. 20,000 with 
effect from 1944, and a scheme for opening 34 new schools, 16 for men and 18 
for women, besides reorganizing the existing schools and placing them on a 
stable basis has been submitted to Government for sanction. With the en- 
forcement of this scheme, the expenditure on Adult Education will have gone 
up three times what it was in 1943. Even this provision is too meagre to 
grapple with the serious problem of illiteracy. 

Till now the work of adult education was confined only to enabling the 
illiterate to read and write. While this had to be emphasized considering the 
present condition, it is felt necessary that provision should be made for supple- 
naenting the knowledge of the literate and keeping him abreast of the times, 
if adult education is to have any effect or permanent value. This aspect of 
adult education is receiving the attention of Government, and a 25-year plan 
for its future development alongside of the liquidation of illiteracy on a pro- 
gressive scale of expenditure is under Government consideration, so that the 
responsibility for adult education may rest entirely with the Government and 
a system of adult education become ultimately a permanent feature of general 
education. 

S, M. Azam 

Director of Fviblic Instruction 

SCHOOL GOES TO THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

I N Shakespeare's era, children “trudged unwillingly to school today in 
many countries they travel comfortably by bus; in ultra-modern days in 
America’s midwest, the classroom goes to the home of the semi-invalid 
child by means of an intercommunication system. Operating on the same 
principles as a telephone or an ordinary inter-office communication arrange- 
ment, this device provides a two-way teaching plan which enables tbe physi- 
cally handicapped child to recite by remote control. Remaining at home, 
the child hears the recitations carried on in the classroom, is called on to re- 
cite in his turn and is beard clearly by teacher and classmates. Three of the 
pupils using this system are leading their respective olacses. One invalid 
pupil was elected president of his class. 
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The idea originated in the U. S. with the Department of Public Instrne* 
tion at the suggestion of W. A, Winterstein, staff statistician, and the first set 
was installed in the Newton, la,, schools under the supervision of Superinten- 
dent B. C. Berg in September 1939. A girl student, a high school junior, was 
just out of a hospital and expected to be confined to her bed or her room for 
the entire school year. The teaching system was installed for the girPs use, 
and she made such progress both soholastically and physically that she was 
able to return to school at the end of the semester. Public interest was defin- 
itely aronsecL A telephone employee in Newton prepared a set for the use 
of his fifth grade daughter who suffered from a form of paralysis. Soon other 
young people in the Newton schools procured sets. The success oi each was 
immeasurable, and the experiment spread to other school systems. 

At present, more than seventy sets are in use, serving approximately one 
hundred pupils in various Iowa school districts. The installations range from 
a set in a one room rural school that brings instruction to a sixth grade boy, 
the victim of extensive burns tbrongh contact with an electric transmission 
line, to a city system that serves seven shut-in pupils. Forms of disability 
from which such pupils suffer include cardiac and pulmonary troubles, broken 
backs, infantile and spastic paralysis— in short, all the physical injuries with 
which youth may be affiicted. In most instances the service will necessarily 
be continued until high school graduation, but in three cases, recovery of the 
pupil has permitted the release of the equipment for use elsewhere. 

The cost of equipment adjustments and installation has been approxi- 
mately the equivalent of Rs. 130/- per pupil served. As additional pupils are 
provided for, the average cost decreases. The leased wires between classroom 
and borne cost the school district Bs. 6/- a month for the first quarter mile and 
Rs. 2/7/0 a month for each additional quarter mile. The state reimburses the 
district which procures intercommunication equipment up to Bs. 162/- in any 
single purchase. The equipment is cared for and maintained by the district. 
Distance between classroom and home varies widely, Some homes served are 
in the block next to the school grounds ; others are farther. The longest 
distance for such service to date is slightly more than five miles. The power 
to operate the device is furnished at the pupiPs home^ where the master 
station is located. 

Standard equipment consists of a master station and a snb-station, both, 
equipped with the necessary transformers for satisfactory use over a pair of 
continnouB wires of the required length. If more than one classroom is wired, 
the school wires are brought to a conveniently located junction box where 
they can be distributed and redistributed as the need may arise. It has been 
found that for best results the telephone terminal should be located at the 
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front of the classroom. The home terminal, of course, is placed near an elec- 
tric outlet in whatever room is most convenient for the pupil — probably a 
bedroom. Since the student may ‘ ‘attend’ ' different classes by means of the 
electrical unit, Iowa school officials experimented and found that the classroom 
apparatus may be carried from room to room as occasion requires. 

An appropriation equalling Ra. 48,750/- was allotted for the education 
of Iowa's handicapped children. A pupil who is to be provided with inter- 
communication equipment is selected from the home instruction group on the 
basis of being so situated as to derive greatest benefit from its use. Age, ex- 
perience, extent and type of disability and the availability of electric service 
and wiring are all given consideration. The physical condition of the pupil 
must be certified by a competent physician, such certificate being a part of 
the application form. Use of the electrical teaching device is not recommended 
for a child not thoroughly familiar with classroom procedure, as he is unable 
to visualize school methods and, therefore, is not likely to obtain maximum 
benefit. 

The aid which physically handicapped children derive from this two- 
way electrical teaching device reaches far beyond classroom learning. The con- 
tact with his own social group which the child gains and the valuable give and 
take of classroom discussion maintain bis morale and eliminate any feeling 
of inferiority. Knowing that he is keeping up with his friends scholastically 
and studying diligently on lesson assignments, he has neither the time nor 
the inclination to brood over bis physical handicap. In numerous cases, re- 
covery is thus actually speeded up. 

S. E. WlNTBKS (UBOWI) 
VAGRAKTS HOME, CALCUTTA 

D uring the past few decades stray but well-meaning interest has, from 
time to time, been shown by many public-spirited individuals as well as 
by the corporate bodies of our country. With the passage of time, 
that concern acquired more and more momentum till in 1920 it culminated in 
the appointment of the Pickford Mendicancy Enquiry Committee in Calcutta, 
But the recommendations of that Committee were not carried out owing to flnnn- 
cial difficulties, and only lately legislative measures have been adopted pro- 
hibiting and penalising the act of begging. But the solution of any soolajl 
problems is beset with many practical difficulties and our beggar-problem is 
no exception to it It has been found now that mere prohibitory laws without 
adequate provision of relief is not going to solve the problem. 

Of all the Provincial Governments, it is the Government of Bengal 
perhaps that has taken up the lead in right earnest and passed the Bengal 
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Vagrancy Act in September 1943 (which was given effect to even from Ax^fost 
previona by means of an Ordinance). This Bengal Vagrancy Act not only 
prohibits and penalises begging but provides for feeding, housing, clothing, 
medically treating and edncating the confined vagrants in the special Homes 
which have been provisionally started in the suburbs of Calcutta, pending 
completion of construction of the permanent Homes for the purpose at a place 
called Mahalandi near Berhampore in the District of Mnrshidabad, Bengal. 
This Mahalandi Scheme is quite a big one and it may take some time yet 
before it can be completed. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned here that taking the cue from 
Bengal, other Froviuces and States of India are contemplating following 
suit; as for example, Bombay and Madras are now seriously considering the 
launching of similar Schemes and the Mysore Clovernment recently appointed 
a Commission to investigate and submit a comprehensive report about the 
practicability of introducing a Prohibitory Begging Act throughout the 
State with the necessary relief from the Government; probably other States 
and Provinces will also adopt measures to check beggary and, I am sure, in 
this way if all the progressive States and Provinces of India take up this 
topical problem for maintaining the down-and-outs, we shall have no difficulty 
in controlling the sitnation and thus improving the lot of our toiling public, 
who, I think, should also be advantageously taught in general the methods and 
virtues of birth-control as we have no Libensranm*^ or Colony to expand. 
Of course, though the problem of “multiplication’' of population is a side- 
issue in relation to our problem in question here, yet the fact remains that, 
thaf problem is bound to engage the serious and careful attention of the 
sagacious and thonghtful men of our country in the not distant future, when 
they will really mean business and set about solving our poverty problem in 
right earnest. 

The Bengal system works in the following manner : — The police round 
up the vagrants from different parts and suburbs of Calcutta and bring them 
to the Receiving Centre (of the Control of Vagrancy Department). There a 
Magistrate of First Class power makes a summary enquiry regarding each 
person brought in and decides whether or not he lives by begging — if so, 
declares him a vagrant. The Superintendent of the Receiving Centre then 
collects these convicts and sends them on to our Homes for detention for 
indefinite periods and for reformation. With our present accommodation we 
can take care of i,0(>0 and we have almost reached that limit. We expect fur- 
ther expansion in this respect very soon. 

By far the major portion of our present inmates are decrepit, cripples, 
lepers, nastily-ulcerated physical rec^s and Imbeciles. Though a few of them 
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are apparently of sound body» they too, are invariably miserably emaciated on 
acGonnt of their suffering either from untreated syphilis, tuberculosis, phage- 
denic sores or bowel-troubles. Besides this, all the beggars are found to 
have lost all moral sense. The profession of begging has caused the sense of 
self-respect to evaporate almost entirely, leaving in them only the animal 
instincts and animal passions. However, against such heavy odds, honest 
endeavour is being made to revive their deadened sense of self-respect by 
encouraging and instilling in them the love of work, love of neighbours, 
love of cleanliness, love of methods and of discipline. How far we shall 
succeed in restoring the physical health and moral dignity in these rained 
adult wrecks time alone will show. Probably the chance of success is very 
poor; but even then, it is rather premature to attempt publishing any statis- 
tics of progress or of failure just now. 

But about the children who are inmates, we have a different tale to tell; 
we can say, even in this inchoate state of onr departmental growth in relation 
to our ultimate aims just expressed, that the vagrant children seem to be the 
most hopeful population of onr Homes. They are the most responsive ones in 
our constructive scheme. Tender age being receptive and pliable, we expect 
to reform them by awakening in them their self-respect and courage of conviction 
and by helping them to cultivate their love for work, discipline, cleanliness 
etc. In the Vagrants Home for children arrangements are being made for 
their all-round education. Similarly, for women and girl vagrants, we are 
thinking of introducing teaching of small and simple cottage industries besides 
the general moral training in the above-mentioned line. 

As to the length of the period of their detention, I may mention, that 
we keep each of them under our control as long as we are not satisfied that 
he/she has got sufficient means of maintenance or he/she is reformed or pro- 
perly educated for some useful and honourable profession in the body-politic of 
onr social frame-work. 

Amobjsnpba Saha 

Manager, Vagrants Home COotL of Bengal) 

lOTTTSTRIAXilSATION RETABDSD BY BRITISH POLICY 

T he following is the full text of the speech of Mr. Mnlherkar, Adviser to 
the Indian Employers' Delegate to the 26th I. L. Conference, in the 
course of the debate on the Director’s Report to the Conference, present- 
ed by Mr. E. J. Phelan ; 

‘‘I have carefully gone into the Director's Report and partieelarly the 
portion dealing with India in the chapter relating to economic background. I 
have also seen the reference in the Report on Item I re. wartime developments 
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itt India, and I am rather disappointed at the piotnre drawn about the impact 
of war on India's economy. Some important 'featnres are missing in that 
sketch, and a trne and full picture is not presented to the Conference. 

“For instance, both in the Director’s Report, and in the Report on 
Item I, a reference is made to the progress of expansion in India’s iron and 
steel and textile production, and to the establishment of non-ferrons metals, 
drugs and chemical industries. It does not, however, deal with the effect of 
the British Government’^ war economy on India’s industrial development, with 
particular reference to the establishment of key and defence industries for the 
manufacture of automobiles, aeroplanes, heavy chemicals, power alcohol and 
constmction of ships. Since we are all anxious that every possible effort 
should be made from now on to ensure a high level of employment in the post- 
war period, you will be surprised to know that the British Government’s war 
economy has discouraged every initiative from Indian industrialists to put up 
modern industrial plants, to manufacture all types of industrial products. You 
will see from the Director's Report that it was made possible for my neigh- 
bouring country, Australia, to establish such plants enabling manufacture of 
two-engiued bombers, ten-thousand ton merchant ships, and power alcohol, 
while India, in spite of all resources in men, money and material, was denied 
that opportunity of manufacturing these supplies, which, I am sure, would 
have farther helped the United Nations’ war effort. I think that the Report 
would not be complete without speeiffc reference to the effect of the British 
Government's war economy on India’s industrial development. 

“Similarly, I do not find any reference to the incorporation of the 
U. K. Commercial Corporation, which is a purely British Treasury concern, 
but the activities of which have resulted in very grave and serious repercus- 
sions on India’s ability to create new export channels in neighbouring coun- 
tries. It is a fact that private enterprise and initiative in the import trade, as 
far as India is concerned, have come to a standstill. 

“The situation is further aggravated by the introduction of certain 
ffnanelai controls by the British Government under their Dollar Requisition 
Order, under which the whole of India's dollar credits accruing to her as a 
result of her trade with the United States of America are put in the Empire 
Dollar Pool for the benefit of the Empire countries. I must say here that 
India has been a substantial contributor to that Pool. It is, however, some 
consolation that the American manufacturers, realising the danger of such a 
financial policy, have protested against the non -utilisation of these credits for 
the furtherance of greater trade with India. We have also been protesting 
for the last four years against this through the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. As a result of those protests, '^His Majesty’s 
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Government have now agreed to set aside from this year onward a part of the 
dollars acerning to India from her exports to the United States of America''. 
I am sorry to find no reference made in the Report to these very important 
factors which have been agitating the public mind of India, and I therefore 
wish to bring this fact to the notice of the Conference. 

“With regard to the observations in the Report regarding indation, 
very interesting figures are given re. increase in note circulation in various 
countries. .The increase between the period of the declaration of the war and 
December 1948 is : 


U.K 

. , 105 

per cent 

U.S.A 

. . 188 

1 1 ft 

Canada .... 

. . 221 

» » ft 

Australia , . . 

. , 231 

11 11 

South Africa . . 

, . . 83 

ft It 

New Zealand . • . 

. . 120 

ft It 


but in India there has been an extraordinary expansion rising to about 41)0 
per cent. I am sure if the British Government allow export of capital goods to 
India, now that the shipping position has improved, there would be a setback 
to a further increase in the notes in circulation, and much of the finance 
which is at present responsible for inflation to a certain extent would be steri- 
lised to the benefit of the country, 

“It has been stated here that Indian employers have been charging high 
prices for manufactured goods in India. I may inform the House that the in- 
dustrial manufacturers never opposed any Government initiative in controlling 
prices ; in fact, in respect of all supplies to Allied Nations and to the Govern- 
ment of India, prices are controlled. Jute, mica, tea, textiles, cement, paper, 
iron and steel and scgar, ail these articles are supplied for war purposes under 
controlled prices on the basis of 10-12 per cent profit. The Government of 
India have set up an elaborate machinery to check up the coat of production 
to the manufacturer and the return on the capital engaged. These prices are 
periodically revised and lower or higher levels are determined on the basis of 
new factors. I can say with confidence that Indian manufacturers never re- 
corded a protest against Government action in controlling prices. 

“I fully endorse the suggestion made by my colleague representing the 
Government of India that the Asiatic section of the I.L.O. Secretariat shonld 
be further strengthened. I go further and suggest that an Asiatic should be 
appointed to the newly proposed post of Assistant Director so that Asiatic 
questions may be examined in their true perspective," 
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The Ahorigine8^^*8(hcalled*^'—And Their Future. By G. S. Ghubyb, Ph. D., 
Gokbale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 11, Poona 
1943, Price Rs. 8 or 16 sh., XV + 232 pages. 

The recognition of an aboriginal problem in India is gradually gaining 
ground; not yet, it is true, by a large section of the politically conscious 
public, but at least among a widening circle of administrators, social workers 
and intellectuals. Protection for the aboriginals is so urgent and the amount 
of reliable information on the interaction of cultures compares so poorly with 
the vast volume of literature on similar acculturation-problems in Africa and 
Oceania, that a comprehensive book on the position of India’s tribal papula- 
tions would answer a long felt need. Prom a sociologist of Professor Ghurye’s 
reputation one would have expected a contribution of weight and originality, 
but the book under review falls decidedly short of such expectations. As a 
compilation of opinions and theories on the policy vis-a-vis the aboriginals it 
may be of value to the layman and the politician, but there is no serious 
attempt to analyse in detail the complex problems of culture-contacts, problems 
which in other parts of the world have attracted the sustained attention of 
numerous eminent sociologists. 

Professor Ghurye begins by explaining why he refers to the primitive 
tribal populations as ‘^sO'Called” Aborigines, a term which when used again 
and again on 232 pages becomes somewhat tedious. He maintains that some 
of the “so called” aborigines may have entered, and indeed probably did enter, 
India from outside and that therefore they cannot be classed as autochthonous 
populations. Quite apart from the fact that most, if not all, of these primitive 
tribes have lived in India since the stone -age, and some no doubt since glacial 
times, it is strange that Dr. Ghurye, though soomiug the terms ‘aborigines’ and 
‘aboriginals’, cannot do^ without them and, in order to make it clear to whom 
he is referring, resorts to the clumsy label “so-called” aboriginals. After a 
superficial discussion of India’s racial structure he concludes his drst chapter 
with the sentence : “The so-called Animists and Aborigines are best describ- 
ed as Backward Hindus.” Tet, he contradicts himself a few pages later in 
writing; * 'Some of the tribes had kept their independence till the beginning 
of the British rule in India to such an extent that they defied the Hindus of 
the plains till the British arms brought them under control and opened their 
country to partial Hindu influence.’’ 

In the second and third chapter the author puts forward the theory that 
there is no essential difference between aborigmes and Hindus. His reading 
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in tbe field of oomparAtive hutory of religion is obviously not up-to-date and 
he supports the old fashioned view that all higher and ethical ideas in primi- 
tive religion must be due to outside Infinenoes. In quoting many older as 
well as recent views on the effect which tbe contact with Hindaism has had on 
the aboriginals he again fails to see that most of those quotations refute 
instead of support his theory. For, if it was cmiiaci with Hindus, in many 
cases a contact of not more than a few decades' standing, which brought about 
tbe aboriginals' adoption of Hindu customs, then it is only logical to conclude 
that they are not Hindus, but a population sui generis. If we call them back- 
ward Hindus, we might refer equally to the Mexican Indians as backward 
Spaniards, because they have learnt to speak Spanish, have become Roman 
Catholics and dress largely in western fashion. 

Professor Ghurye makes light of the disruption of tribal culture and 
social equilibrium, the moral depression and the loss of ancient arts and 
crafts, which result so often from tbe aboriginals' sudden contact with out- 
siders, be they Hindus, Muslims or Christian missionaries. He takes great 
pains to prove that contact with Hindus of any caste, class or vocation is for 
the aboriginal invariably a blessing; indeed he deplores that the aboriginals 
have received *‘not as much as one would have liked" of the “valuable leaver" 
provided by Hinduism. In his attitude to many aspects of tribal culture he 
reveals a spirit reminiscent of the early puritan's scorn of “the horrid habits of 
the heathen." From the author of Cusfe and Race in India, one would have 
expected a certain discernment in the choice of sources, but there is no 
District Gazetteer or official report too old or too obscure not to bo quoted in 
proof of the aboriginals' depravity. One finds such sweeping statements as ; 
“Aboriginal dancing, as already pointed out, has sensual associations. It 
provides the sexes with an opportunity for illicit intercourse," quoted from 
the Ristrici Gazetteer of the Santal Targams. He considers it likely that “as 
the Hinduized tribalists begin to approach the standard of purity of the higher 
Hindu castes they may drop their dancing." Those who appreciate abori- 

ginal dancing he consoles with the remark that among the hiaduized aborigi- 
nals “the Gonds prohibited only mixed singing and dancing which, accord- 
ing to them, had some tinge of immorality and the Hoa forbade the dance 
only to their women." I wonder whether Dr. Ghurye realizes what a wealth 
of poetry and beauty perishes with the relinquishment of singing and danc- 
ing, whether he knows that for many aboriginals, such as tbe Gonds, the com- 
position of songs is almost the only creative artistic work. He is obviously a 
stranger to the India of tbe villages and particularly to those backward tracts 
where tbe aboriginals are subjected to tbe infiuence of Hindus, if be seriously 
thinks that “the general interest in folk-culture" and the fact that “folk- 
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danoo bids fair to be re> instated to a po&ition both as art of expression as well 
as a health j physical activity'^ (I suppose without sensual associations I) will 
prevent the prohibition of tribal dances by the hindulzed tribalists, Uday 
Shankar and some brave bands of enthusiasts for a revival of Indian dancing 
enjoy no doubt the support of an elite of urban intellectuals, but long before 
their call can reach the remote villages and townlets of C. P,, Orissa and 
Bihar tribal dancing will have died if the aboriginals^ half forced and half 
voluntary compliance with the ideals of rural Hindu society is not cotinteraot- 
ed by positive encouragement of their traditional arts. 

The same remoteness from the actualities of the rural scene is reflected 
in Professor Ghurye's view of untouchability. He believes that there is little 
danger that aboriginals may be regarded ns untouebables or learn to practise 
untouchability, because “the atmosphere is too much charged with anti-nn- 
touchability for any new classes to be treated as untouchables/' This is a 
pious wish and finds no confirmation in reality. The atmosphere in the villages 
of the backward tracts is not charged with any of the modem creeds that 
dominate political India and I know many aboriginals who suffer the disabili- 
ties of untouchables and not a few who have learnt themselves to treat certain 
other tribal groups as untouchables. While Professor Ghurye ignores the 
fact that many aboriginals and particularly those who eat beef and sacrifice 
cows are today classed among the lowest classes of Hindu society, he minun* 
ises the dangers of the introduction of child marriage into aboriginal society 
and comes to the conclusion “that it is not such an evil as it is supposed to 
be, if practised by the so-called aboriginals, or that it is at least not an un- 
mi xed evil/' Similarly, he sees no wrong in the compulsory unpaid labour 
of aboriginal tenants, and expresses the fear that its abolition might be unfair 
on the landlords. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the misrepresentations of facts and 
errors contained in this hook ; the author's remarks on tribal religion evince, 
for instance, a lamentable imfamiliarity with even the more elementary mat- 
ters of Indian anthropology. The most useful chapters are those on ‘ ‘So-called 
Aborigines and Indian Government" and “So-called Aborigines and British 
Parliament/' These are a readable and fair abstract of the writings and 
speeches of politicians and administrators on the aborgrinal problem and the 
legislation aimed at protecting the aboriginals from exploitation and loss of 
land. 

In the final chapter the author groups the problems of the aboriginals 
under two categories ; “the first category is formed by those problem# which, 
like those of new habits, language and shifting cultivation, are peculiar to 
them", and those which arose from the application of new systems of law 
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which they share with other classes. Compared to these the problems of the 
drat category **may be regarded as minor ills/’ This view contains the qnin* 
tessence of Professor Ohnrye’s theories. The loss of language, religion and 
ancient institutions, of arts and crafts and of the freedom to cultivate in the 
traditional manner, are to him only minor ills, and he fails to recognize the 
value of cultures matured through centuries into a harmonious, organic whole, 
satisfying the spiritual, social and aesthetic needs of a people. The tribal 
languages are in his view doomed and indeed not worthy of preservation : if 
they have to be used in schools, they should be regarded only as a means to 
an end, the end being the spread of literacy and the learning of a more high- 
ly developed lndo*Aryan language, destined ultimately to supersede the tribal 
tongue. Administrators and social workers with first hand experience of 
tribal languages think differently ; while conducting an Education Scheme 
among the Goods of Hyderabad, 1 learnt to admire the wealth of oral literature 
in Gondi and I feel that its recording and publication, not in a complicated 
phonetic transcription for the benefit of scholars, but in simple Devanagari 
characters for the Goads’ own use is an aim in itself, an aim no less impor- 
tant than the subsequent impartment of Marathi and Hindustani through the 
medium of a script learnt in writing the mother tongne. In a recent number 
of this Journal (Vol IV, p. 371) B. H. Mehta paid tribute to the language- 
policy of Soviet Bussia, where tribal languages and tribal cultures are en* 
conraged and valued. 1 see no reason why a similar policy could not be success- 
fully followed in India. But Professor Ghurye’s idea that all tribal cultures 
must give way before the civilizations and written languages of numerically, 
politically and economically stronger populations savours of the policy follow- 
ed in Europe by National Socialist Germany under the guise of a grand con- 
tinental unification. It is only a difference in degree between denying the 
right to cultural individuality to small European nations or minorities, or to 
tribes of several lakhs or even two or three millions, tribes which in race, 
language, religion and cultural heritage differ from adjoining progressive 
populations far more than any European nation from its neighbours. 

Professor Ghurye criticizes every effort that has hitherto been ma^fe 
for the benefit of the aboriginals, but he offers no concrete alternative; indeed 
he comes to the conclusion that there is no real aboriginal problem, the pro- 
blems of the aboriginals being in his view practically identical with those of 
the depressed classes and those of the non- aboriginal agriculturists. He has 
DO vision of any but the material grievances of the aboriginal and ignoreaand 
belittles the social, cultural and psychological ill-effeets of unregulated 
contact between aboriginals and economically stronger populations which 
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exploit the tribesmen and despise their onstoms and institntianE. 

His under- estimation of aboriginal enltures is akin to the depreciative 
attitude which many Europeans of the last century maintained towards Indian 
culture, an attitude sprung largely from ignorance* Dr. Ghnrye's views too 
reflect un familiarity with tribal life; his book contains no passage which 
betrays any personal knowledge of aboriginals, not one page where the string 
of quotations is broken by an opinion based on first hand experience. Had it 
been written as a doetor^s thesis, say in Zurich or Toronto, one would under- 
stand its distance; bnt it was written in India and one cannot help wondering 
why the author did not seek closer contact with the object of bis study. Yet 
published in a distinguished series and bearing the name of a distingnished 
member of Bombay University it will no doubt be read by many — with enthu- 
siastic approval by politicians, with incredulity by scholars, and with regret 
by those anxious about the fate of India’s twenty -five million aboriginals. 

— C. VON Fuber-Haimendorp 

Socialism Reconsidered, M. E. Masani. PadmaPablications Ltd., Bombay 1944. 

Pp. 55, Re, 1/-. 

The book under review is one of the most interesting ones which have 
recently appeared on Socialism and Soviet Russia. The author of the book 
is the well known Socialist, M. E, Masani, who has visited Russia twice, once 
in 1927 and for the second time in 1935. In an outspoken manner the writer 
confesses to a sense of disillusionment at the failure of democratic ideologies 
and experiments in a country which promised 25 years ago economic and poli- 
tical paradise to exploited men. 

Prom his first visit Mr. Masani came back exhilarated and enthusiastic. 
Everywhere in Russia he witnessed '"tremendous zeal in building the socialist 
society, with unbounded hope for the morrow’ \ Bnt Mr. Masani’s second 
visit to Russia in 1935 worried and puzzled him very much, for he found all the 
good work he had witnessed before undone. Stalin had entrenched himself 
as the sole dictator. The ruthless G. P, XJ. (Secret Police) were vigilant and 
omnipresent. Iron discipline cast its awful shadow in schools. Gone was the 
short enjoyed freedom of the woman'. She was again being pushed into the 
parlour and the bedroom by speeions arguments, advertisements and enact- 
ments. Stalin was fortifying his position by bulwarks of propaganda and 
occasional blood-baths. Inequality of income and position had appeared 
again in the factories, A class of citizens were springing up who invested their 
money in State Bonds to an unlimited extent. Industries were still owned 
by the State, but these were actually being contro^ed and managed by the new 
'"share-holders’’ who are today very powerful in Soviet Russia, 
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BqssUi luus now gone whole hog in her reactionary career. By liquidat- 
ing recently the Cfommimist International she has jettisoned her basic ideo* 
logy. Nay, she has now become aggressively and offensively nationalistic at 
the cost of some of the autonomous Eepnblics of the Union. As Mr. Masani 
rightly observes s “When a great military power turns nationalist, it finds 
it impossible not to turn imperialist also”. And this truth is evidenced in 
Russia’s rapidly changing attitudes towards, and relations with Germany, 
America, England and Poland. Russia has now ended by becoming practically 
an absolutist power at home killing the liberty of the individual, and imperi- 
alist in her foreign policy looking on nations with greed and selfishness. “The 
wheel has in many ways turned full circle, until the flavour of Russian policy 
becomes more and more reminiscent of the days of the Tsar.” 

Disturbed by this utter failure of the socialist experiment in Russia, 
Mr. Masani has pondered over the four fundamental Marxian premises and 
come to the conelnsion that “it is not necessary for a State to be either capi- 
talist or socialist” but that a third variety of State (the managerial State) is not 
only possible but is already coming into existence in Russia. The Marxian 
assumptions he combats are : (1) that the abolition of private property and its 
nationalisation will automatically bring in economic democracy and a classless 
society. Mr. Masani argues that in a nationalized State merely production may 
he socialized and not distribution, (2) Dictatorship of the Proletariat is a 
possible and indeed a necessary transition stage to Socialism. The author 
shows that this is an unsound view and points out that “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”, (3) Socialism can be achieved by 
appealing to the collective selfishness of the working class and its collective 
hatred of the property-owning classes. Against this Mr. Masani holds that 
* 'the appeal to the ooilective selfishness of the workers leads quite as often to 
their becoming a party to exploitation and injustice” as has happened in the 
case of the British working class who unconsciously share in the profits of the 
Empire. (4) Socialism is the only alternative to capitalism. The author argues, 
as stated above, that a third type of state, the managerial State, as equally 
bad as, if not worse than, the imperialist State may come into existence. 

Mr. Masani rightly ridicules and warns the Indian communists of their 
past failures aud future dangers. Our communists would do well to take the 
author’s criticism sympathetically and without provocation. What is the way 
out of this tragedy t So far as India is concerned, the author says that the 
Gandhian way of non-violent resistance in all its ethical connotation, and 
trusteeship of property in all its legal significance is the only possible way. 
The book is written in an interesting style and abounds with apt citations. 

Mt V. Moorthy 
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Aboriginal Education in Hyderabad 

Chbistoph von PubeR'Haimendorf 


W HEN in 1941 1 be^ran stndyinj the ' 
aboriginal tribes in the hill tracts 
between the Godavari and Penganga 
Eiver, in the Adilabad District of H. E, H. 
the Nizam's Dominions, I soon shared the 
fate of all anthropologists working in Penin> 
suiar India: problems of administration, 
economic development, land-alienation and 
the exploitation of aboriginals by more ad- 
vanced populations overshadowed the purely 
ethnological aspects of my investigations 
and the mere task of recording soon seemed 
a singularly inadequate answer to the obvi- 
ous and urgent needs of the tribesmen. 
However, without an intimate knowledge 
of the people, their customs and the histori- 
cal background, it would have been unwise 
to attempt any improvement and it was not 
until 1943, when my anthropological invest- 
igations were far progressed, that construc- 
tive work could begin. 

The Adilabad District consists of an 
elongated highland rising sharply from the 
Godavari valley to jmst over 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and falling in rolling, wooded hills 
and pleasant open valleys to the wide plains 
where the winding course of the Penganga 
separates Hyderabad from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. This highland with its 
great stretches of unbroken forest has 
among the more urban minded Hyderabadis 
the reputation of “wildness and inaccessibi- 
lity” and I have indeed been to villages 
which have not been visited by any official 
for at least a generation. But to those who 
know the tribal areas of Assam or even 
Orissa it appears rather tame, a charming 
friendly country of undulating fields set 
between ridges clothed in light, deciduous 
forest, inhabited by gentle and pleasant 
folks. There is nothing ‘wild’ in Adilabad 
bills except some herds of bison, leading an 
inconspicuous existence in the denser parts 
of the formats, apd many tigers, too juf^^y 


^certainly for the comfort of the villagers or 
the safety of their cattle. 

In the hills Qonds, a few Kolams and 
Naikpods form the main population, but in 
the surrounding plains new-eomer<! of 
Maratha, Telngu and Lambara stock have 
during the last decades occupied large tracts, 
ousting many Gonds from their ancestral 
lands. For centuries Gond Rajas had reign- 
ed over the fait lands known as Goudwana; 
with anachronistic racial ideas and religi- 
ous toleration they had welcomed in their 
realms settlers of all beliefs and walks of 
life, and so it was that when the Gond 
states collapsed before the onslaughts of 
Mogul and later Maratha armies, the Gonds, 
now no longer the ruling race, found to 
their chagrin that the alien settlers in their 
midst, quick to turn the situation to their 
own pnrposes, usurped most of the laud. 

It was only in hill tracts with poor com- 
munications that the Gonds succeeded in 
maintaining their position. In Adilabad a 
feudal system survived until the end of the 
last century, when the Government began 
to tighten the reins of administration and, 
following the policy of raising the revenue 
of the district, encouraged the influx of new 
settlers, opened up the plains by building 
roads and gave the new comers land on 
easy terms. Ignorant of the laws of the 
State, in many cases of the language both 
of the administration and the newcomers, 
and unfamiliar with revenue procedure, 
many Gonds lost then their holdings to 
immigrant cultivators and whole Gond 
villages fell into the hands of absentee land- 
lords. Gond prosperity and Gond culture 
began to decline, and ever since the abori- 
ginals have been fighting a losing battle 
for their rights. The rapacionsness of non- 
aboriginal land-owners, the influx of land- 
hungry immigrants from every surrounding 
district, the reservation of forests and tlie 
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machinery of law courts far too complicated 
for the simple-minded aboriginal — all com- 
bined to deprive them of most of their an- 
cestral land. In 1941 I found the Qonds 
economically exploited and socially oppress- 
ed, many leading a precarious existence as 
tenants and agri cultural labourers where 
their forefathers had lived as free peasants. 
Only in the interior of the hills, tracts lees 
attracth^e to outsiders, did Gond culture 
still flourish; only there had the people re- 
tained some of their independent, upright 
spirit, some of the natural gaiety and artis- 
tic feeling that finds expression in their 
dance and song. But even these highlands 
were no safe refuge; year by year the ad* 
vanced populations of the plains would 
thrust deeper into the valleys, year by year 
more land would be wrested from the Gonds. 

It was evident that the deterioration of 
the Gonds' position had so far advanced 
that the administrative measures alone, such 
as the Act forbidding the alienation of abo- 
riginal land, could have little lasting effect 
unless the Gonds themselves were enabled 
to safeguard their own interests. Education 
could fortify their self-reliance which is so 
important an element in the struggle for 
existence; education not only iu literacy 
but in the laws of the State. 

But what were the educational facilities 
open to the Gonds? Those in the hills lived 
several days' journey from any Government 
school, and in those few schools within 
reach of Gond villages the medium of in- 
struction was Marathi or Urdu, languages of 
which not one out of fen Gond children had 
any knowledge. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the percentage of literacy among 
the Gonds was very low, and in this respect 
they did not differ from the other aboriginals 
of Hyderabad. In 1941 there were among 
678,149 tribals only 4,486 or about six per 
mille literates, and since the ‘tribals^ in- 
clude Lambaras some sections of whom are 
fairly progressive, the figure for such abori- 
ginal tribes as Gonds or Koyas was no doubt 
far lower. 


Education for Gonds had thus to start 
from scratch. Improvement of their eco- 
nomic and social position had obviously to be 
the main aim, but a literacy that divorces the 
tribesmen from their own cultural heritage 
can be a doubtful blessing. Among many 
primitive races school education has disrupt- 
ed tribal life by causing a conflict between 
progressive and conservative elements. This 
had to he avoided, and I argued that, if in 
higher civilizations writing was the supreme 
means of expression, it might surely be 
harnessed to the revival o£ Gond culture. 
Education was not to be the imposition of 
an alien system on tribal life; it was to 
be firmly anchored in Gond tradition to 
draw its inspiration from the deep wells of 
Gond culture. 

To achieve this aim two conditions had to 
be fulfilled : the first, educational steps must 
be in Gondi, and the teachers must be Qonds. 
At first sight both conditions seemed equally 
difficult to fulfil. The Gondi spoken in 
Hyderabad had never been reduced to 
writing, and even the related dialects of the 
Central Provinces were not written Jaugu- 
ages. True, there existed a few word-lists, 
Trench’s good grammar of Betul Gondi, ^ 
and a small Gondi Manual of the Chanda 
dialect by S. B. Patwardhan^ but these 
were in Soman script, written for the 
foreign student, and not for Qonds. Similar- 
ly, among the few literate Qonds there was 
none who could teach Gondi writing and 
reading. So we had to create our own Gondi 
literature and train onr own Gond teachers. 
Here my anthropological work came in most 
usefully. The Gonds of Adilabad are rich 
in myths and historical epics that have been 
preserved through the centuries by the 
Pardhans, their hereditary bards, and I had 
already collected a sufficient number to real- 
ize the potentialities of this oral literature 
which was familiar and fascinating to every 
Gond. Here obviously was the raw material 

I C Gr. Ohevenuc Trench, Grammar of Gondi, 
J^Iadras, 1919. 

* Fini Gondi Manual, London 1936, 
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for oar Gondi books both for school children 
and adults, books which could appeal to the 
newly literate whose horizon was still bound- 
el by the limits of his own culture. With 
such books in good and often highly poetic 
Gondi, he could practise reading until the 
day when he would be sufi&eiently advanced 
to switch over to another language and new, 
unfamiliar subjects. 

The great question was in what script 
should Gondi be recorded? As a Dravi- 
dian tongue it could, no doubt, be adequately 
written in Telugu characters, but many 
objected to the use of the Telugu script. 
It is one of the most complicated of Indian 
scripts, and only the small number of 
Gonds under Telugu influence would have 
derived any practical advantage from its 
study, and no Qond outside Hyderabad 
could have read the new Gondi books. 
Roman script, on the other hand, though 
easy to learn, would have been useless in 
Hyderabad where it is not employed in 
official documents. The choice lay thus bet- 
ween the Persian script of the official Urdu, 
and the Nagari script of Marathi, the most 
prominent language in Adilabad District 
and the one most in use for the keeping of 
village-records, Persian script is not only 
far more difficult than Nagari, but owing 
to the dearth of vowels is rather ill-suited to 
phouetieal transcription ; ray choice fell 
therefore on Nagari, whose characters can 
render nearly all the sounds occurring iu 
Gondi. Bj' excluding all combined letters, 
unnecessary in a language with no tradi- 
tional orthography, I further simplified 
Nagari, and 32 letters proved sufficient for 
a clear and unequivocal transliteration of 
every Gondi text. 

Now we had to secure Gond teachers. 
In a village, high up in the hills where Gond 
culture is still vigorously alive, I planned to 
establish a Training Centre for Gonds who, 
after a period of instruction, were to return 
to their own villages there to open schools. 
H. E. H, the Nizam’s Government sanc- 
tioned the scheme aud work began in May 


1943 on an experimental scale. I was 
fortunate to find an enthusiastic collaborator 
in Mr. S. B. Jogalekar, a young Marathi 
high-school teacher, who was to help in the 
composition of Gondi books and teach 
Gond students Marathi, elementary Urdu, 
Arithmetic and general subjects. W e knew, 
of course, uo Gondi, but this we Loped to 
learn from our students. 

Marlavai, the village where I had lived 
for more than a year lies iu the very heart 
of the Gond country, two days’ journey from 
any motor-road and a day's journey from 
the nearest post-office. We started with a 
small nucleus of five young Gonds, who had 
at least some idea of reading and writiug. 
I offered them a monthly retaining fee as 
long as their training lasted, and a teacher’s 
post in their own village as soon as they 
proved capable of teaching children to read 
and write in Gondi aud Marathi ; their 
qualifications ranged from a fair fluency in 
Marathi and some familiarity with Urdu to 
most elementary knowledge of the Nagari 
script ; indeed, one of the young men coula 
hardly be described as literate. But they 
were all keen on the work and fondly 
imagined that in a very short time they 
would be competent teachers. 

I too hoped for quick results, for what 
Gonds needed was immediate help and 
encouragement, if nothing concrete, at least 
moral support. A long-term policy, based 
only on the teaching of children seemed too 
slow. It was the adults and half-grown boys 
whom we wanted to interest in literacy. 
Laubach’s method lucidly explained in his 
book Toward a Literate World' seemed the 
obvious approach and we started at once 
with the composition of Reading Charts 
for Adults. Helped by simple pictures tiie 
adult student is taught by these charts to 
read a number of key-words, containing 
consonants in their various vowel combina- 
tions. Our first line comprised the words 
kahar (crow), its (fire), Mrs (antelope), ktra 
(jungle) and kor (fowl), demonstrating the 

3 New York, 1938. 
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letter k in all its forms ( see page 101 ) < After 
six SQcli lines follorr short sentences with 
a bearing on the pietnre page, repeating 
the key-words in various contexts. In three 
such charts, each with a picture page and 16 
text pages, are introduced all the letters of 
the alphabet, and as the sentences increase 
gradually in length, the student becomes 
familiar with the written form of more and 
more words. Completing the third chart 
the student has crossed the fir^t bridge 
to literacy ; he is now able to read simple 
texts. But what are the texts which will 
interest an adnlt without over-taxing his 
newly acquired ability to read ! The effort 
of deciphering is for the newly literate quite 
great enough; it is too much to expect him to 
assimilate novel snbjects. The more familiar 
the text is to the student the more encourag- 
ing it is to him, who after toiling through 
the rather boring charts, wants proof that he 
has really mastered the art of reading. A 
little self-deception at this stage does no 
harm. Beading a familiar prayer or song 
and substituting from memory rather than 
deciphering the more difiSeult words gives 
the newly literate the feeling of competence 
and achievement, and stimulates him as well 
as others to further efforts. So I chose 
for the ‘ ‘First Reader for Adults’' a tradi- 
tional greeting as introduction, short well 
known songs, a prayer known to every Gond, 
some riddles and short episodes from myths, 
and epics and poems often heard from 
the mouths of Pardhan bards and yet of 
never fading interest to the Gonds. The 
book concludes with the only completely 
unfamiliar piece, the translation of an animal 
fable of the Chenohus, another aboriginal 
tribe of Hyderabad. 

Adult Education, however, is only one 
side of the scheme. The main work of the 
new teachers would be with children, adult 
Gonds being busy on their fields throughout 
the day. Ho we set about writing a Gondi 
Primer for children and then a First Reader; 
here the lessons had to be adapted to child 
mentality and it was not possible to ime set 


texts from stories or myths. The reading 
matter had to be newly composed, it had to 
be instructive without being boring. Now 
the difficulties of writing even the simplest 
story in an unwritten language are far 
greater than one would imagine, even with 
the most enthnslastie helpers from among 
the ranks of the tribesmen. One man would 
suggest a sentence, and all the others would 
agree, but when the same sentence was read 
out to another set of Gonds they would object 
to words, grammatical forms and phonetic 
rendering. Dialectical differences between 
villages perhaps not more than 50 miles 
apart would cause dissension. Bnt the main 
difficulty is the inability of the speakers of 
unwritten tongues to spot mistakes or 
unusual expressions. Through years of 
school education we have become sensitive 
to grammatical or phonetic errors; the Gondi 
speaker will, however, often pass a sentence 
if only it conveys a clear meaning ; gramma- 
tical nuances are ignored by the one Gond 
and strongly insisted on by the other. It 
was no easy task to compose the first Gondi 
Reader, and again and again it had to be 
checked before the manuscript was read for 
the press. 

Meanwhile the training of our Gond 
teachers continued. In those first months 
we laid most emphasis on Marathi, the step 
from Gondi in Nagari characters to Marathi 
in Nagari characters being an easy one, but 
the Gonds themselves clamoured for instruc- 
tion in Urdu, which, as the official language 
of the State, is no doubt of even greater 
practical value. So both languages were 
taught simultaneously; most of the students 
had to begin by learning the Persian charac- 
ters and then, using a children’s primer, 
proceed to the prescribed readers. These 
readers written for boys whose mother 
tongue is Urdu ate certainly not ideal and 
are indeed not intended to teach language as 
well as orthography. Readers in Basic Urdu 
specially adapted for rural students learning 
the language, are now under preparation. 

Gradually interest for the school grew 
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and several of the villagers of Marlavai in- 
sisted on their children being taught reading 
and writing. So, long before we had planned 
it, a village-school grew up by itself, the 
children gathered in an empty shed and each 
day we deputed one of the teacher-candidates 
to teach them. This served two purposes: 
it gave the prospective village teachers prac- 
tical experience, and gave us opportunity 
to test the value of the Gondi school kboos 
then only in manuscript. And not only small 
boys came to be taught but young villagers, 
some of them married and fathers of child- 
ren, spent now and then an hour or two in 
the school. 

After three months we felt sufficiently 
sure of success to increase the number of 
students under training to ten. Huts had to 
be built to house them; and we encouraged 
them to bring their wives to Marlavai. Some 
came from the plains from areas where Gond 
culture bad already decai'ed, and for them the 
awakening of interest and pride in their own 
folklore was just as important a part of their 
traiuing as the instmction in Marathi and 
Urdu. Book-knowledge alone cannot rebuild 
thcGouds' self-respect, undermined as it is by 
the contempt that other castes shower on the 
ways of life of the aboriginals; we had to make 
them feel that their customs, their religion, 
and their language were just as good and 
worth developing as those of other communi- 
ties. We had to inspire them with an appre- 
ciation of the dignity of Gond ritual and the 
beauty of Gond poetrj', music and dance. 

Gond songs are to my mind the most 
enchanting folk-songs of the Deeean, and 
the great dance festivals of Dandari after the 
first harvest, when bands of men and women, 
dressed in all their finery and the most fan- 
tastic of head-dresses, move from village to 
village to sing and dance with their friends, 
are a glorious revelation of joie-de~vivre and 
sound artistic feeling. But in the plains, 
where ‘advanced’ populations have settled 
among the Goads, the joy of these festivals 
is strangled; narrow-minded Hindus and 
Mnslims — as intolerant as rnral populations 


of backward tracts tend to be— have long 
ridiculed the dancing of women and there 
are oases when village officers, abusing their 
authority, have forbidden dancing altogether. 
Gradually the Gonds themselves, conforming 
to their neighbours' prejudices, have begun 
to believe that dancing and dramming are 
undignified. A whole world of beauty and an 
art deeply rooted in Gond culture was dying. 

It was amusing to see how at first our 
students from such ‘progressive’ areas look- 
ed askance at the villagers’ dancing, how 
when we made them join, they moved stiffly 
and self-consciously, feeling, no doubt, 
their dignity at stake. But gradually the 
stiffness and timidity wore off, learning the 
steps they gained elan and soon, though 
they never achieved the grace of those who 
had danced sinee childhood, enjoyed the 
dancing as much as everyone else. 

Similarly, Gond ritual became to them 
again a Jiving reality; they listened to the 
Pardhans singing ancient myths which ex- 
plain and authorize every feast and cere- 
mony, and — what impressed them even 
more — saw ns considering these myths suffi- 
ciently important to record them verbally 
for publication. In many of the areas with 
mixed populations there has been serious 
interference with Gond ritual. For the 
worship of the clan-gods and the great 
memorial rites in honour of the departed, 
cow sacrifice is obligatory; but where 
Hindus are the local power, be it as land- 
lords or village officers, they have exerted 
pressure on the Gonds to desist from this 
rite, threatening to treat them as untouch- 
ables if they persisted in killing cows. This 
again gave the Goads an inferiority com- 
plex, and they began half to believe that 
fulfilment of their religions duties was 
somehow wrong and lowered their social 
status. 

Marlavai, in the heart of the hills, where 
no one tampers with Gond ritnal, is a good 
place to combat this feeling. The students 
see the rites performed in their fall form 
and notice that far from disapproving, wo 
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encourage them to join in the village and 
clan feetivalg. 

To plant the schools firmly in the soil of 
Grond culture, we introduced a school open- 
ing rite, modelled on the ritual that accom- 
panies such ceremonies as the erecting of a 
flag in commemoration of an important 
event. When the children’s school at 
Marlavai was opened, a flag on a huge pole 
was hoisted on the dance place with the 
traditional sacrifice of a goat and chickens. 
And now at the opening of every school 
similar flag raising ceremony is performed 
when the villages come together to invoke the 
blessing of the gods on the new enterprise. 

Pour months after work had started in 
Marlavai, the first two school teachers, men 
who had had some knowledge when they 
began their training, were sent to open their 
village schools. They were not finished pro- 
ducts, but we wanted experience and also to 
see the reaction of the villagers. Lest edu- 
cation should prove an additional burden on 
the hard pressed villager, we supplied each 
master with free slates, school books and 
stationery, and the response in these first 
two village schools was so great that, whereas 
we had catered for 30 pupils in each school, 
the number of children seeking admission far 
exceeded this figure, proving that the schools 
were obviously meeting a felt need. 

We did not hurry with the establishing 
of any more new schools, but waited 
for the printing of the Qoadi book 
which, owing to the pre-ooenpation o the 
Government Press with war -work, was 
delaj ed. Thus the next four schools were 
not open until March 1944, and these were 
followed by another four in July. By open- 
ing yet four more in September 1944, four- 
teen schools in addition to the Training Centre 
at Marlavai will be functioning within 16 
months of the inauguration of the Scheme. 
It is hoped that by September 1345, the end 
of the official Pasli year 1954, 30 Gond 
schools would be scattered all over the 
AdQabad District, and that at least a thou- 
sand Gond children and a good many adults 


would be receiving instruction. Relapse into 
illiteracy of people, who as children have 
been several years at school, is one of the 
great difficulties of education in India. In 
the Gond Education Scheme it is hoped to 
avoid this danger; the teachers will live per- 
manently in the localities of their schools, 
not as outsiders transferred from time to 
time, but as true members of the village- 
community and wherever possible they are 
given land to strengthen the tie between 
them and the other peasants. Through them 
reading matter will pass to those no longer 
at school, and it is unlikely that they will 
allow any of their pupils with whom they 
are in daily contact to relapse into illiteracy. 
They are to be the .“igency through which 
progressive methods of hnsbaadry, improved 
seeds, simple medicines and some ideas of 
hygiene can roach the villagers. To train 
them for this function a small agricultural 
farm is now being attached to the Marlavai 
centre ; there the teachers will learn the 
value of a modern plough, scientific maunr- 
ing and high class seeds. 

The function of the Centre at Marlavai is 
not merely to train future village-teachers. 
Education alone cannot achieve the social 
and economic rehabilitation of the Gonds. 
Responsibility must be given to those capa- 
able of bearing it, and the Gonds must 
gradnlly ho enabled to take part in the 
administration of their villages. In the 
Adilabad District most viilage-ofllcers, all 
paiwari* and very many patef^ are non- 
aboriginals— outsiders who usually do not 
even reside in the villages which they admi- 
nister. Anyone familiar with conditions in 
the backward tracts of rural India, where 
not all land is settled and the minor Govern- 
ment servants, seldom controlled by touring 
officers, are a very real power, will realize 

* The paitvart is a Goverument servant who keeps 
the village-records and collects the l.ind rcvcti'te. 

® The pai/i is tlie village headman recogruised 
and remunerated by Government; keeps the bnili 
and death registers rind is responsible for repoitiiig 
crime. 
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the grave disadvantage under -whicti this 
system places the Gouda. Without spokes* 
men of their own community, they are 
exposed to many a petty tyranny and 
exploitation by these non-aboriginals ruling 
their villages. The ending of this tutelage 
and the instating of progressive Qonds as 
village-officers in areas with a predominantly 
tribal population are as important an aim of 
the scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
Adilabad Gonds as the establishment of 
schools. 

Local officials of the Bevenne Department 
have therefore been delegated to instruct 
the students in Marlavai in revenue matters, 
the beeping of village-records, the writing 
of applications and the reading of orders 
written in the rather high flown Urdu of the 
Hyderabad administration. The response 
of the students was excellent ; they nnder- 
stood the vital importance of the revenue 
laws for the cultivator and the advantage of 
being able to approach the antborities direct, 
instead of through the doubtful channels of 
petition writers. Some of the Gonds proved 
so quick in grasping the new subjects, that 
we decided to train them as village-officers. 
The experiment proved successful. Two 
of them, Gonds of mature and outstanding 
personality, who had had some practical 
experience of village affairs before they 
came to the Marlavai Training Centre have 
recently been appointed as patieari. This 
has made a great impression both on the 
Gonds and on the non-aboriginal settlers. 
The Goads saw concrete proof that they 
were no longer regarded as inferior, as 
‘junglies’, whose interests every one could 
override with impunity, and the people of 
other castes began to realize that the Gonds, 
in many places in overwhelming majority, 
had ceased to be the inarticulate mass at 
whose expense any shrewd and not over- 
scrupulous new-comer could grow rich. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
scheme met with great local opposition. 
Affluent landlords, money-lenders, non- 
aboriginal village officers and many minor 


officials feared that educated Gonds would 
no longer be the pliable, helpless folk whose 
labour conld be bought for a less-thau-living 
wage and whose land could be easily 
usurped. They were not prepared to relin- 
quish their hold on the aboriginals — the 
convenient reservoir of cheap labour and 
easily cheated debtors who seldom put up a 
fight. We had hardly started work at 
Marlavai when the wildest rumours spread 
across the district. First it was whispered 
that we wanted to educate the Goads only to 
recruit them later for the army — whoever 
came to our school would soon find himself 
carried off to the war. Hardly had this rum- 
our died out, when there sprang up the utter- 
ly baseless allegation that the Gonds were 
to be christianized. That our policy of 
encouraging and reviving Gond ritual and 
mythology stood in glaring contradiction to 
this rumour was conveniently ignored, and 
the alleged Christianization of the Gonds 
caused quite a stir among local officials and 
even among quite influential people in 
Hyderabad. Next came the rumour that 
the schools were my private enterprise and 
would collapse as soon as I left the district. 
What then would the school teachers do 
without employment ? There was a crisis 
when even some of our students became 
uneasy, but this too passed away. It is 
encouraging to note that all these attempts 
to sabotage the scheme have done no serious 
damage.” 

We have been fortunate in receiving the 
most generous support from Government, 
and particularly from His Excellency the 
President, and the Bevenne, Finance and 
Education Members of H, B. H. the Nizam's 
Executive Council. Indeed, the Education 

* Just how strong the opposition is to the 
raising of the status of the Gonds may be judged 
from the fact that when the first two Goad patwari 
were appointed all the Hindu pottcari of the Taluq 
resigned, refusing to work with “sarage” Gonds. Such 
iuoidents should serve ns an eye-opener to all those 
who suffer from the illusion that natural contact with 
progressive populations alone will give the aborigi- 
nals a respected position in Indian society. 
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Scheme bed been rnuning barelj six months, 
when Government initiated other far- 
reaching reforms for the benefit of the 
aboriginals. MirMoazam Husain, a mem- 
ber of the Hyderabad Civil Service, was 
appointed Special Tribes Officer in Adilabad 
District, charged with the protection of the 
aboriginals and a Notification passed in 
May 1944 provided for grants of land, free 
of cost, to landless aboriginals. When in 
February 1944 urgent work called me to 
Assam, the supervision of the Edacation 
Scheme was taken over by the Special 
Tribes Officer and the technical work fell 
entirely to Mr. S. B. Jogaiekar. The best 
proof of their ability and of the soundness 
of the scheme's basic principles is that 
on my return after five months I found 
the Training Centre flourishing, with eight- 
een students under training, and that the 
opening of new village schools had been 
according to schedule. 

For the anthropologist the developments 
of the Gond Education Scheme are not with- 
out interest. They tend to show that the 
so-called ‘primitive’ tribes, races who have 
persisted longer than the rest of humanity in 
ancient modes of life, are by no means in- 
ferior in intellectual power. The progress 
made by some of the adult students is truly 
amazing. To quote only one example : 
sixteen months ago a j'oung Gond of 
Marlavai who, until then, had led the 
ordinary peasant’s life, ploughing and 
harvesting with the village folk, began his 
training as a teacher-candidate. He had 
never before been to school, but a literate 
Gond had taught him how to read and write 
a few words of Marathi. For all practical 
purposes he was illiterate ; he conld make 
himself understood in the usual bazaar Urdu, 
but had only the most superficial knowledge 
of colloquial Marathi. Today he has read 
up to the fourth standard in Marathi and 
writes a good and literary style, besides 
speaking the language fluently ; in Urdu be 
has reached the third standard and vastly 
enlarged his vocabulary. Moreoyey, he has 


learnt how to teach Gondi both to children 
and to adults and will in September 1944 
take charge of the children’s school of 
Marlavai. 

Before snch achievements all theories of 
racial inferiority crumble. It is not lack of 
intelligence which canses the Indian abori- 
ginal to remain illiterate and unable to 
defend his interests ; it is lack of opportunity 
to learn and the determination of the privi- 
leged classes of rural society to keep him 
in a simplicity which is all to their advan- 
tage. To. hope for a betterment of his 
position by nnguided assimilation to the 
‘advanced’ populations is futile and un- 
realistic ; assimilated the aboriginals may 
become, but only to the lowest classes of 
society which, far more wretched and exploit- 
ed than he, are yet without the joy of a 
vital eultnrc, which brightens even the 
poorest Gond’s existence. Help must come 
from outside, from social workers unin- 
fluenced by vested interests and supported 
both morally and financially by progressive 
Governments. 

The primary conditions of success are 
certainly enthusiasm for and sympathetic 
understanding of the aboriginals. Yon cannot 
help a people whom you do not understand, 
whose culture you do not respect, and 1 
would not advise anyone to start educational 
work among aboriginals without first having 
spent many months in studying their culture 
and ideals. The proletarian of the towns 
may be led to education merely by the desire 
to improve his economic position ; the 
aboriginal, though not insensible to the 
material advantages of learning, must be 
inspired by the emphasis on his own culture, 
pride in which is deeply, if unconsciously, 
ingrained in his soul j tell him that his 
myths and epics will be written down so that 
he and his children will have sacred books 
just as the Hindus and the Mussalmans have 
their scriptures, and he will be more thrilled 
than if you explain that the knowledge of 
reading will prevent the money-lender from 
cheating him. There is a great appreciation 
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of the beaatifal in the Indian abociginal, 
and his deep reverence for his ancestors, 
divine and human, expresses itself in a vivid 
interest for the myths and epics recounting 
their feats. Give this sentiment and the 
love of his native tongue a place in educa- 
tion and you have won the first round in 
the battle of literacy. 

But knowledge and devotion are not 
enough ; funds are an indispensable factor. 
The Hyderabad Gond Education Scheme is 
only in its infnuc.y, but tbe expenditure 
in tbe first sixteen months was just over 
Ks. 13,000 and in the Fasii year 1.354, when 
a whole-time Urdu teacher will be employed 
and the number of students raised to twenty, 
it will exceed Es. 22,000. All credit goes 
to H. E. H. the Kizam’s Government for 
meeting these bills, and for harnessing the 
Gov ernment Central Press to the service of 
the scheme. The basic educational literature 
is nearly completed and it is hoped that 
within the next twelve months a substantial 
Gondi literature of sacred myths, epic poems, 
historical legends and songs would be avai- 
able in print. This literature will spread 
through the villages of the Adilabad District, 
and the day is perhaps not far off when it 
will be read also in other parts of Gondwana, 
inspiring Gonds with pride in their history 
and love for their own culture. 

There may be some who wonder why 
Gond culture should be regarded as so 
valuable, why an admittedly ancient way 
of life should be perpetuated in a world 
of progress and change. To the social 
worker, striving for a regeneration of Indian 
society, the merits of Gond culture — and 
many other aboriginal cultures — are obvious. 
In the social life of the Gouds much is 


retained iu the shape of human values which 
the most progressive minds in India and in 
the world consider to be the proudest 
achievements of man. The Gond is funda- 
mentally convinced of the equality of man ; 
in his own society there are no classes*, the 
poorest peasant converses with a Gond Baja 
as an equal. The Gond village is an utterly 
democratic community ; natouchability is 
foreign to Gond tradition ; there is not a 
single allusion to it in all the Gond epics, and 
it is only under the pressure of Hiudn opinion 
that Gonds refuse certain depressed castes 
admittance to their houses. The position 
of women is excellent ; to all practical pur- 
poses they are the equals of men ; they are 
unrestricted in their movements, and free to 
marry the man of their choice. Pre-puberty 
marriage is gradually gaining ground, but 
it does not yet seriously threaten the freedom 
of the individual, an uneonsummated marri- 
age being easily dissolved. Freedom of tbe 
individual is indeed the key-note of the 
Gouds’ social order, and in their regard for 
personal liberty they have nothing to learn 
from the most advanced nations. It is these 
principles, the ancient though often blnrred 
and betrayed heritage of man, which should 
be upheld and protected ; here among the 
aboriginals we have a society free of class- 
distinction, of sex inequality, of social evils 
such as untouebability and the ban on 
widow-remarriage. In the social sphere 
progressive and aboriginal India share 
fundamental ideals ; it is the responsibility 
of progressive India to save the aboriginals 
from infection by evils that persist in rural 
society, and which in the centres of national 
life are now being slowly and painfully 
eradicated. 
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Crime and the Criminal 

P. K. Taeapobe 


mere mention of prison or penal re- 
I form seems to alarm people. The atti- 
tude of most persons is one of self-eom- 
placeney. But some think that they know all 
about crime and the criminal and the way of 
dealing with them. Their remedy is very 
simple and they do not understand what all 
this fuss is about. They even go so far as to 
say that all penal reformers are cranks, that 
their effort is misplaced kindness and their 
recommendation is some sort of ‘ ‘soft” treat- 
ment. They tell us that all that is required 
is punishment, “Give the fellow hell and 
he will never do it again,” Such ideas 
unfortunately prevail amongst all strata of 
society — the majority of the public, some of 
the judiciary, the police, the prison depart- 
ment itself and even Governments. One 
wishes that the remedy were as simple as 
these people imagine. Unfortunately, it is 
not so. The subject is complicated in the 
extreme. After years of experience and 
.study the present writer wonders if he knows 
.anything about it at all. 

The mistake made in the past was that 
treatment was directed to the offence and 
not to the offender. The offence naturally 
irritates the public. If theft, an assault or 
even a murder is committed, the remedy 
suggested is so much hard labour or so much 
rigorous LmpcUonmeut and perhaps hanging 
for the murder. The idea is that if we take 
harsh measures the offender will be deterred 
from the commission of further crime. As 
we shall see later, deterrence does not 
depend on severity of punishment. But it 
depends on the certainty of punishment. Be- 
sides, no two eases are alike, even of the same 
offence. And to dole ont the same punish- 
ment for each case, taking only the offence 
into consideration, is neither fair nor just. 

Crime , — It is obvious that a study of 
crime, the criminal and punishment is 
essential if we are to arrive at correct con- 


clusions. We shall therefore start with the 
abnormal human behaviour we call crime. 
What is crime f Is it a dose of original siuf 
Are criminals born t What are the factors 
that cause crime in a person! The answers 
to these questions will suggest the solution 
partly and a study of the criminal will do 
the rest. 

Simply stated, crime is a breach of the 
law in a particular country at a particular 
time. It is obvious that if there are no 
criminal laws there will be no crime. Even 
today there are countries which exist in this 
primitive fashion. For example, the Pathan 
Tribes living bej’ond our borders have no 
laws as we understand them. As an instance, 
one man assaults another and the latter 
returns the compliment to the former or 
anyone else belonging to his elan or tribe. 
Every one takes the law into his own hands 
and deals out justice according to his own 
whim and fancy. 

Then .again ’’ bat is an offenee today iim> 
not be so fifty years hence, and convcrBoly, 
what was not nn offence fifty years ago may 
be so today. For example, there was a law 
in England, which has probably never been 
repealed , which made it an offence to buy 
lip grain from farmers for any other purpose 
than personal use. In other words, in 
those days yon could not buy grain and sell 
at a profit. One wishes that the law existed 
to-day in which ease all the “financiers” or 
“cornerers” and “black-marketeers” would 
find themselves behind bars much to the 
relief of the public in these hard times. On 
the other hand, there are laws today, such as 
Municipal laws, Excise laws, laws relating to 
aviation, which did not exist before and which 
define new offences. Again, laws differ 
according to countries. We have laws about 
opium, hnt till recently no such law existed 
in China, so that what was an offence in India 
was not so in China. We also come across 
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another anomaly in the same country. What 
is an oSenee in one part of it is not so in 
another. This is well exemplified by the law 
of ‘‘Prohibition’^ introduced in only parts of 
this country by Government under the 
Oongress regime. 

The Criminal. — Now, what are the causes 
of crime and who is a criminalf Is the criminal 
a sort of devil incarnate permeated with a 
strong dose of original sin T Is he bom as 
such or is he made f If he is made a criminal, 
who is responsible ? If he is made and not 
born, what are the faetors involved I Unless 
the offender* is insane or mentally deficient, 
he is an ordinary man with this difference 
that he has probably not received the benefits 
of education, or he has been thrown in the 
company of bad men, or has acted under 
grave provocation or temptation. When 
studied as an individual, he will be found to 
have many good qualities. No criminal is 
born as such though it must be admitted 
that some of them have mental kinis which, 
of course, exist from birth. In proof of this, 
one may mention the experiments made by 
the Salvation Army in India in the criminal 
tribes colonies. These tribes have been 
living a life of crime from generations past, 
and if criminals were born so, there would 
be no hope for their children. But when 
these children ate removed from the in- 
fluence of their parente and educated in a 
boarding school under proper guidance they 
tnrn out to be good citizens. There is no 
doubt that the criminal is a result of many 
complex factors one of which is his treat- 
ment by society, and it may be said that 
society is, therefore, partly responsible for 
its own product. 

The eanses of crime may be briefly 
stated here. They are partly intrinsic in the 
offender himself and partly in his surround- 
ings. Those in the man himself refer to 
physical or mental defects which are always 
a great handicap. Owing to these defects 

1 Remarks made regarding males and boys are 
applicable to females and girU with slight 
modifications. 


such men are left behind in the race of life 
and when they cannot earn their living 
they are tempted to lead a life of crime. 
Other causes are *. want of a proper home and 
of home training. Those who have had the 
benefit of the good influence of their parents 
cannot realise how snch training influences 
their whole lives. Then again, we may find 
that the offender has lost one or both 
parents ; but what is worse, has a step- 
parent. In other cases there is lack of 
edneation, secular or moral. Bad com- 
panions are always to be found everywhere, 
especially in cities. These men get hold of 
youngsters and teach them the easy way of 
acquiring other people’s belongings. Un- 
employment, whether compulsory or volun- 
tary, leads to poverty and trouble. Lack 
of means of healthy recreation is also a 
contributory cause. Some or all of these 
faetors iuflaence the behaviour of the man, 
resnlting in some cases, but not in all, 
in crime. 

■ To judge an offender accurately, there- 
fore, it follows that a careful study of all these 
factors which surround him is very necessary 
and not merely the way ho has committed the 
offence. It is unnecessary to add that under 
existing conditions our courts have neither 
the time nor the means of carrying out any 
such investigation. The court judges the 
crime fairly accurately, but the criminal not 
stall, for lack of machinery for such investi- 
gation which needs specially trained, honest 
and earnest observers known as Probation 
Officers, What happens in the majority of 
cases is that an offence is reported, the police 
arrest the offender and produce evidence to 
prove the commission of the aet. Then the 
court proceeds to sentence the accused accord- 
ing to the Penal Code. The judgment is not 
arrived at after taking into consideration the 
various circumstances which we have men- 
tioned above and which in some instances may 
drive any one of us to the commission of a 
similar crime. Bnt the mischief of the whole 
thing is that every one is satisfied that justice 
has been done and even the public is pleased 
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that one more laecal lias been put away. 
Such haphazard methods, it will be agreed, 
cannot constitnte jnstice. Ten men are 
convicted of theft. They may deserve to be 
dealt with in ten different ways if proper 
investigation were made into the past life of 
each. One may have to be put away for a 
long stretch, another may deserve our 
sympathy and consideration. As long as we 
have these rough and ready methods of 
dealing with offenders a serious gap will 
continue to exist in the otherwise excellent 
criminal laws of India, 

Punishment . — It is sad to relate that the 
only method that comes uppermost to our 
minds in dealing with all the tragedies 
revealed in a court of law is 'punishment’. 
The average man has never heard of any- 
thing but punishment as a remedy for every 
offence and a corrective for every offender, 
whether the latter is a child or a young 
person, a grown-up or even a decrepit old 
man. It is sometimes amusing to read 
past literature on the subject. Even in 
England during the early part of the 19th 
century crime was supposed to be due to 
“the direct instigation of the devil”, the 
offender “not having the fear of God 
before his eyes”. “Divine intervention” 
was considered to be the only remedial 
agent j and while this agency was supposed 
to be working the only human oontiibntion 
was to heap up torture upon torture. Tlic 
specific remedy was applied to ail alike, to 
children, old men and women, to lunatic.s 
and even to animals. 

We have seen above the main causes of 
crime, and now see the absurdity of the 
remedy suggested, viz., repression and 
mental or physical torture. It will be seen 
that a prisoner who has not had the benefit 
of a good home or proper educational faci- 
lities and whose ideas of right and wrong 
are warped, or the person who has been 
under the influence of bad companions, 
cannot be corrected by the freqnent use, for 
example, of the oane or other harsh mea- 
sures. 'Xhe advocates of strong measures 
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have been under the delusion that repression 
in some mysterious way is a corrective for 
all the complicated factors involved in the 
human behaviour Tvhieh we call crime. 

What then, one may ask, is your remedy f 
A study of the causes suggests the obvious 
remedy, viz , to fill up the gaps that may 
exist in the upbringing of the person, educate 
the offender physically, mentally and 
morally; in short, train and reform him. 
The offender will thus change his mentality 
and be returned to society as normal 
a man as possible and he will be truly 
deterred from the commission of further 
crime. Though the remedy suggested 
sounds simple, it must be admitted that it is 
a complicated process. It needs earnest and 
hard work done in a missionary spirit on the 
part of those who are entrusted with the care 
of offenders, young or old, men or women. 
The staff needs great power of observation, 
inexhaustible patience and a spirit that 
refuses to be defeated. If a person does not 
possess these qualifications, he is unfit to 
take charge of offenders. Unfortunately, 
India has to go a long way before she is 
able to enlist such workers in dealing with 
offenders. 

The Background . — India is not a country, 
it is a sub-continent. It is approximately 
the size of Europe minus Russia. The total 
population is nearing 400 millions. Over 80 
per cent of this is rural, living in something 
like 700,000 villages. Ail but a small fraction 
are illiterate. Agriculture is the occupation 
of the majority, and as this does not keep 
the farmer busy all the year round there are 
necessarily months of idleness. Poverty is 
the lot of the majority and, thongh there are 
millions of poor people who are law-abiding 
citizens, there is no doubt that poverty is an 
incentive to crime. Though there are two 
main communities, there are several others 
with different languages, methods of living 
and customs. When the majority of people 
live in small villages in a vast country hke 
India, it is impossible to have an adequate 
police force as a preventative of crime. 
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Thus the police are always handicapped and 
hard pressed. Detection of crime is rendered 
diflSeuIt in the circumstances. In the urban 
areas there is overcrowding and slum life. 
There are many temptations for the commis- 
sion of crime. Hundreds of street boys — 
waifs and strays—will be seen knocking 
about aimlessly day and night trying to get 
something for nothing. An investigation 
into the lives of these boys makes interesting 
reading. In cities and towns these boys form 
the nucleus of the future arch-criminals. 
As boys differ in their habits and customs 
according to province, an investigation as 
mentioned above is very necessary in all 
large towns and cities, if correct remedies 
are to be applied. 

Main Principles . — We have already 
mentioned the old ideas with regard to the 
causes of crime. Much progress has since 
been made, but a lot remains to be done. 
The remedial measure of training and 
reform has also been suggested. This, one 
may mention, applies to the hopeful cases. 
The hopeless ones, that is to say, the 
incorrigible habituals deserve some other 
kind of treatment which will be suggested 
later. In the old days there 'svas no intelligent 
classification of the different types of 
prisoners with the result that all were herded 
together““Old with the young, first offenders 
with habituals — without discrimination. 
Contamination of the young and the casual 
offender was almost invariably the result 
and the man came out of jail worse than 
when he went in. 

Punishment is inherent in whatever we 
do, whether the man is tried and discharged 
or fined or warned or awarded imprisonment. 
If he is imprisoned the loss of liberty and 
loss of contact with relatives and friends are 
in themselves a severe punishment. As an 
emiuent penologist has said, “Men are 
imprisoned as a punishment but not for 
punishment/' In dealing with an offender 
his age, character, antecedents, surround- 
ings, and opportunities, or lack of them, for 
education, etc., have to be taken into con* 


sideration. One has also to see whether he 
has been brought up as a normal man. How- 
ever, the whole thing is a matter purely of 
business and the business is the appropriate 
way of dealing with a particular offender so 
that, if possible, he may return to society a 
normal, honest and industrious citizen. 

In the treatment of an offender, perhaps 
the most important point to remember is 
that imprisonment should be the last resort, 
especially if the offender happens to be young 
and the offence is the first one. The reason 
is obvious. Even in the best managed prisons 
there are certain grave drawbacks. The 
longer a man is subjected to prison condi- 
tions the greater is the harm he is likely 
to suffer. A prison must necessarily have 
concentrated iu it men of bad character — 
thieves, robbers, burglars, dacoits, murderers 
and prisoners who have been convicted of 
cheating, embezzlement and sexual offences. 
A novice in crime is in real danger of 
contamination from the old stagers. The 
constant association with confirmed criminals 
affects the mentality of the newcomer. 
He learns that tlicre are cleverer men 
than himself and he gets to know their 
methods, ‘the tricks of tue trade', and he 
listens to stories as lo how he can persevere 
in his life of crime and with a bit of luck 
avoid detection. What is more serious, he 
is taught to belittle the gravity of his 
misbehaviour. One of the worst effects of 
being in jail is the loss of the finer qualities 
which every mau possesses, A prisoner 
gets more and more depraved, more callous 
and at times definitely cruel in his outlook. 
Moreover, he becomes almost an automaton. 
He is not allowed to think for himself but 
has to do what he is told. Not having the 
responsibility of providing for work for 
himself and looking after his family, he 
gradually becomes irresponsible. After a few 
years he may almost be likened to a ‘ *Bobot' ' . 
It is thus easy to see why the argument in 
favour of avoiding imprisonment, if it is at 
all possible to deal with the offender in 
some other way without harm to him or to 
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society, has appealed with so much force to 
sociologists. Even if imprisonment is 
necessary a prolonged stay in prison should 
be avoided for similar reasons. If men are to 
retnm to society as useful members there 
should be alternatives to imprisonment, and 
a generous and intelligent employment of 
such substitutes. We shall deal with these 
substitutes under the headings, “Probation^’ 
“Preventive Detention'' and “Borstal 
Training' ' in a later article. 

Clatysification . — There is no mystery about 
modern methods. All that it is proposed 
to do is to give iutelligeut consideration 
to the individual and sensible treatment in 
each case. When it is found necessary to 
confine a man in an institution, such as a 
Borstal School or a prison, appropriate train- 
ing is the best corrective and deterrent. 
Treatment must be according to age, the 
degree of “dangerousness^’ of the offender 
sex, and previous status in life. 

A child or a young person cannot be 
treated in the same way as a grown up 
person. The younger the offender the 
greater is the care and consideration neces- 
sary. Even amongst adults one might 
classify the less dangerous, the casual or 
occasional offender from the professional 
OP incorrigible habitual. These classes 
have to he separated one from anothec and 
given appropriate treatment. It is needless 
to say that females require special treatment. 

When a person hears of A, B and C 
classes, he often asks if there is one law for 
the poor and another for the rich. But this 
classification is really meant to equalise 
matters. A man of the eooly class would 
not suffer from the kind of treatment he 
receives in jail. He is accustomed to bard 
labour and simple diet. On the other hand, 
if an educated man who has never done any 
physical labour were to be subjected to the 
treatment meted out to 0 class prisoners, 
his health would deteriorate and even his 
mental condition would suffer. Such is not 
the object of imprisonment. It will thus be 
seen that these different classes have been 


created to suit all conditions of life. 

Types of Offenders,— From another point 
of view the following types of offenders 
have to be recognised, with a view to 
classification and special training : — 

(1) The Casual or Occasional Criminal, 
He is generally a first offender and under 
stress of circumstances or owing to great 
provocation or temptation has committed a 
solitary crime. The majority of this chiHs 
are hopeful cases though some of these 
would naturally become habituals. 

(2) The Habitual or Professional Crimi- 
nal. This class can be dnided into those 
who are amenable to trcfitmcnt and others 
who may be described as incorrigible. From 
the point of view of the penologist a babitmil 
offender is an interesting study aiul one 
often wonders whether the sa-called in- 
corrigible offender is not porlia]is a nii'ulally 
defective person, 

(3) Offenders who are Mentally De- 
ficient. In Western countries the sane, the 
insane and the mentally defieient are 
recognised by law. In fact, one of the defini- 
tions of mental deficiency is that of the moral 
imbecile who goes on committing the same 
type of offonee and on whom repeated punish- 
ment appears to have no effect. There is 
no doubt that there are mentally deficient 
persons In this country as in other countries, 
and the only way to find out how many such 
persons are to be found in a prison is to 
submit the population, particularly the 
habitual population, to an examination by 
an expert psychiatrist ; and if, as a result 
of such a survey, a fairly large number of 
persons are discovered to be suffering from 
mental deficiency, obviously they should be 
separated and given appropriate treatment 
in a home meant for the purpose. Legisla- 
tion to this effect would, of course, have to 
be undertaken, 

(4) The fourth category is that of the 
Insane Person. As soon as it is found that 
a person is insane he has to be dealt with in 
a mental hospital and not in a jail. In this 
connection it may be noted that a fair 
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nDtnbfit Df offenders are pronounced to be 
insane after they have been convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment. This points to 
the necessity of exereisingr greater ear® 
daring the trial of snch persons. 

(6) In the last class one may mention 
the Political or Evolutive Offender. Some 
countries look upon a political prisoner as 
the most dangerous of all. Others take a 
more sensible view and realise that as the 
world progresses we are honud to fiud 
persons who, through impatience or other- 
wise, desire to upset the existing order of 
things and hasten what they think is progress. 
It may be noted that a political prisoner of 
today may be a minister of the Crown to- 
morrow. On the other hand, an ex-minister 
may be a political prisoner today. Unfortu- 
nately no one has defined where a political 
offence ends and an ordinary crime be- 
gins, and it is some times very hard to 
decide whether an offence is political or 
otherwise as motive cannot be ganged 
judicially. It is not the purpose of this 
article to enter into an argument on this 
subject. All we are concerned with is that 
there is a distinct class of educated men in 
almost every country whom for want of a 
better name we may call political prisoners. 
These persons naturally must be segregated 
and given treatment according to their 
status and state of edncation in ordinary 
life. 

The classification given above is simple 
and easily understood. In practice some 
overlapping cases will be found, but they 
can be easily recognised with a little 
experience. 

A Ompkte Scheme Necessary , — We have 
seen that there are different types and 
categories of offenders, each one requiring 
special and separate treatment. It is there- 
fore necessary for a wise Government to lay 
down a comprehensive and complete scheme 
for all types at all stages. It must be 
remembered that our methods of dealing with 
criminals are in a way the measure of our 
cwn eiviliz^Uon. A missing link might 


defeat our bert efforts. A survey of the 
methods adopted in countries that are sot 
advanced will reveal some serious gaps, For 
instance, in one case we may find that no 
provision is made for the special treatment 
of young offenders. In another no attention 
is paid, may be, to intelligent classification 
and separation. With snch defects in the 
scheme one cannot expect good results. Bnt 
the worst feature of snch a state of affairs 
is self-complacency — each country thinking 
that its method is the best and that the last 
word has been said on the subject. We 
mnst realise that the correct treatment of 
offenders is a highly technical and intricate 
problem and not such an easy matter as 
most people imagine. Besides, it is a pro- 
gressive science. New methods are intro- 
duced year after year and old ideas dis- 
carded in the light of fresh experiences. In 
order to'carry out the scheme highly trained 
persons are necessary and it should be the 
aim of the Government to secnre such men 
and women ; and in order to encourage 
persons with an aptitude for snch work, 
conditions of service should be such as to 
attract good men. 

In this connection one may mention a 
serious defect in our system. There is some 
department in the Secretariat dealing with 
matters in connection with offenders. 
Sometimes it is the Judicial Department 
and at others the Home Department. A 
secretary has charge of the subject, but 
he is changed every three years. A new 
secretary arrives and takes some consider- 
able time to pick up the threads, so to 
speak. This necessarily hampers progress. 
It therefore appears to be necessary that 
one or more experts should be permanently 
attached to the Home Department, as is the 
case In England, so that expert adviee is 
always available to the Minister or Member 
in charge and continuity of policy ensured. 

In formulating a scheme the following 
objectives may be kept constantly in mind . 
Pnnishment, as we have seen, is inherent in 
whatever we doi. Deterrence of &e offender 
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bunself ean lieBt be obtained by a eerions 
oonnte of tniciog irhieb leadetb a obsa^ of 
mentality on his pact so that he looks upon 
orime as a thing to be avoided in fntnre. 
I>etertence of other potential eriminals is to 
be obtained by the certainty of pnniahment 
more than by its Beverlty in a tev oases. 
Protection of society is after idl the main 
object of all treatment. If society oonld not 
be protected, there would be no justification 
for asking the law-abiding citizen to pay for 
the maintenance of the law-breaker. Train- 
ing and reformation of the prisoner should, 
therefore, be the main object the State as 
the best means of protecting society per- 
manently. In this connection I can do no 
better than qnote the remarks of the great 
penologist, Mr. Alexander Paterson, H. M. 
Prison Commissioner, vho came out to 
advise the Government of Burma. In an 
admirable report he states : ‘ ‘The primary 
object of afl prisons is indeed the protection 
of society." But he asks the question 
whether this protection should be of a 
temporary nature or could it assume a more 
permanent form. He goes on to say:— 

“If a prison is merely the cloakroom 
in which the enemy of society is duly de- 
posited, till called for after a fixed period, 
or a kennel in which he is safely caged until 
on the appointed day he is let loose on 
society again, then indeed the protection 
afforded is of a temporary nature, and it 
may well be that, after the security of a few 
months or years, society will be at the 
mercy of an enemy more bitter and impla- 
cable than before. With this in mind, the 
tendency of modern administration has been 
to make a prison more than a mere place of 
custody. 

“(n order to afford anything in the 
nature dt permanent protection cither the 
prison must keep the offender within Us 
walls for the tem of his natarai life, or it 
must bring such infinenees to bear qpon 
him while in custody that he wilt, On 
the di^ of his disoharge, be an honest, 
hard-wbrMng abd selt-controUed man, fit 
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for freedom, and no longer an enemy 
ot Society. Pablic opinion still revolts 
from the idea of life-long imprisonment 

save in exceptional oases It 

remains, therefore, the dnty of a prison 
administration to secure permanent 
protection for society by the reformation of 
the offender. ......... But whether the 

prospect is hopeful or not, it is the dnty of 
each prison administration to strain every 
nerve not merely to keep the man in safe 
and sanitary custody, but to do everything 
possible to train him to be fit for freedom. . 
......... The object is to be training 

in custody, and not maintenance in custody 
alone. Here, however, another doubt 
su^ests itself , Once the words “training" 
and ' ‘reformation’ ’ are accepted as watch- 
words of the system, is there not a danger 
l^t the elements ot deterrence and punish- 
ment may be eclipsed f Is it not healthy that 
prison should be a place to be feared t Will 
not the sanction of the law be weakened if 
prison comes to be regarded as anything else 
than a grim scene of daily punishment t" 
Simple Impritotmeni . — How such a 
punishment as simple imprisonment ever 
came into existence the writer is unable to 
say. It means, of course, that the prisoner 
wears his own clothes and does no work 
while he is undergoing imprisonment. Very 
often the suit that he has on is the only 
one he possesses, and it may even be in a 
state of disrepair. The prisoner earns no 
remission nnless he elects to work — which 
be seldom does. There is nothing so demoral- 
ising to a man as having no oeenpation. 
Simple unpriaonment is neither deterrent 
nor reformative and as such it sbonld be 
abolished. If it is ncoesBary on account of 
the light nature of the offence or for some 
other reason to prescribe a lighter form of 
punishment, then “imprisonment with light 
labour" can very well he prescribed. The 
rales may specify that snob prisoners should 
not be employed on hard labour or menial 
work. Belease on probation would also be 
a solution. 
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Short Senteneesr-^hB Indiui jails 
Committee (1920) in para 442 of the Beport 
state, "The condemnation ol all short 
sentences of imprisonment is widespread 
and practically Tutanimoas.” The treatment 
of prisoners with short sentences is the 
bnirbear of the existence of a prison officer. 
Short sentences neither reform nor deter a 
prisoner. A good deal of the time is spent in 
the nsnal jail rontine of segregation, Taecinar 
tion, inoculation and general medical obser- 
vation. The prisoner is hardly ready for 
work before the anthorities have to think 
abont his release. No kind of training is 
possible; and what often happens is that the 
prisoner who is presumably not well versed 
in crime comes into contact with daooits, 
robbers and such masters of the craft and 
gets thoroughly contaminated. It is not 
possible to prevent idle gossip in a jail, and 
the idle gossip takes the form of relating each 
other's exploits in the field of criminality. 
It will be agreed that in the circumstances 
short sentences are almost always harmful 
without any corresponding benefit to the 
offender. Thousands of young prisoners are 
sent to prison every year for periods of three 
months and under. None of these could have 
committed a serious offence; nor could they 
be habitnals. The cost of the State of main- 
taining a small army of short termers is 
heavy, and there is no corresponding benefit. 
Some other means of dealing withsncb 
persons is certainly called for and probation 
is one of the solutions. In suitable cases of 


young offenders, even a mnall dose of 
whipping by way of school -discipline would 
be far preferable to incarceration in a jaU 
for a month or so. 

Umformitf/ of TreaUMnt J^iwessary.— The 
management of prisons is a provincial 
subject, but the Criminal Law is not so. 
Whether yon are in the I^n jab or Madras or 
Bengal, the Indian Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure Code apply equally to all. This 
is not the case with regard to the treatment 
of offenders. Great variations will be found 
in this matter from province to province. 
One province may have enlightened ways of 
dealing with the offenders and the very next 
province may be far backward. This is 
manifestly unfair and some sort of uni- 
formity is necessary. The only way 
this anomaly can be remedied is lor the 
Central Government to co-ordinate the eflbrts 
of all Provincial Governments in the treat- 
ment of offenders, partieularly of young 
offenders. It is true that conferences of 
prison officers have been held from time 
to time, but something more positive is 
required. For example, if the law abont 
the treatment of young offenders is more 
enlightened in one province than in another, 
the Central Government might be able to 
persuade the backward province to adopt 
the law for its own people. In this way it 
is hoped that the treatment of offenders 
will be made uniform all over India much 
to the benefit of society in general. 


Researdi in Physical Education in India 

F. Wbbbr 

O N the contention of itt constituted body work in this field. Unfortunately, the 
of authority that there is no scope or Physical Education Sab-committee of the 
place for research work to be done in League of Nations whieh has stressed the 
Physical Education in India, a leading uni- need tor such researeh, had no Indian 
versity in British India refused to eonsida member on it. This is really a melancholy 
granting post-graduate degrees tor researoli faot oonsidering the oontribution which 
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ladiabasma^e to tbe worid tbxoatrb ber 
galaxy of soientists— 'tbe lata 0 . Bose, 
C. V. Bamaa, tbe late P. 0. Ray— every 
one of vrbOQi was imbaed with a spirit of 
researoh aod serviee. 

In a eoimtry like ladia, with its multi- 
farious peoples, diveirsity of habits and 
cnstoms, elimate, dress, honsing, wherein 
live not only hamaniiy’s extremes — the 
world's riobest and poorest, highest and 
lowest, bat also tbe sickliest and shortest- 
lived" — there is great scope for soientido 
research in various fields. With sickness 
and disease rampant, low vitality and resist- 
anee prevalent generally, the average life- 
span notoriously sboi^, infant mortality 
extremely high, and the people illiterate, 
ignorant and superstitions, which field or 
phase of life should claim priority for re- 
search f Naturally, the general field of 
health. 

The important factors which contribute 
to the raising of the standards of life and 
health are : (1) Medical service — preven- 
tive and curative ; (2) Education which 
eoudaoes to individual and social better^ 
meat ; {3) An economic system which 
assures a larger measure of security and 
stability to all and (4) a nation-wide 
programme of recreation for both sexes and 
of all ages. Physical education in its broader 
aspects, as exemplified by the early Greeks, 
should play its part and interweave its 
activities with the recreational, educational 
and medical service. All the above- 
mentioned factors should be so correlated as 
to lead on to the creation of virile and 
sturdy individimlB symbolizing in their lives 
the symmetry of body and mind. What is 
urgently wanted for giving scientific and 
purposeful direetion to these programmes is 
incessant research into the possibilities of 
relevant sciences. And in this regard we 
cannot overemphasize tbe contribntionB 
which investigation into physical science 
and onltnre can make. 

What then is &e function of researeh t 
Beseareh estabiu^es priseipleB and tacts 
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and these can be interpreted and applied 
with necessary modifications for the benefit 
of all. With this practical view in mind a 
series of twelve simple but useful research 
projeets were undertaken by a group of 
student-teachers undergoing training at the 
Government College of Physical Education, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. These projects which 
comprised six different groups end were 
carried out under careful supervision and 
guidance, were meant to serve three main 
purposes, namely : 

1. To introduce these student teachers 
to researeh technique in physical education. 

2. To collect facts and statistical data 
for present and future use. 

3. To benefit now and in the future 
the subjects of these studies themselves. 

We may now consider the research 
studies which fall under the following 
categories : — 

1. Comparative Shoulder and Hip 
Girdle Measnrements-^a) men t (b) women; 
(o) cross differences. 

2. Nenro-muscular action. 

3. Lungs. 

4. Habitual Sitting Posture and the 
furniture of sedentary workers. 

5. The Spine and the Feet Angle 
Standing Position. 

6. Feet and Foot Arches. 

For the porpose of these studies 2,980 
different persons in a variety of oeoupations 
and callings served as sabjeots, most of whom 
benefited individually by the information 
supplied and practical help given, Beady 
and effective co-operation was given by all 
authorities including the following military, 
police, postal, edneation, and other govern- 
ment departments, hospitals, colleges and 
schools as well as the individual subjects 
themselves. Appreciation was expressed 
both by individuals and department heads 
for the help they received. 

The subjects were distributed and 
studied as follows : — 

1,200 High School boys were tested in 
neuro-juusoular action. 
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200 Government Department eedentarv 
workers were studied and tested for sitting 
posture witb referenoe to the kinds of fnnii- 
ture used by them at work. 

564 men and women were tested in Inog 
capacity. 

100 men’s and women’s shoulder and 
hip girths were measured for comparative 
study. 

266 men’s and women’s feet were 
examined, tested, measured and foot-prints 
taken for record and further study. 

150 men were tested in spine cnrvatnfe 
and foot angle with reference to the stand- 
ing position. 

We shall now proceed to explain the 
above sets of studies, the first five briefly 
and the last a bit more fully. The fact of 
comparative girth difference between women’s 
shoulder girdle and hip girdle bolds more 
than an academic interest for the physical 
educationist who is charged with the res- 
ponsibility of drawing np programmes and 
organizing activities for women and girls. 
It is obvious to all that man’s centre of 
gravity is higher in the body than is 
woman’s ; that man has greater propor- 
tionate bulk and strength in the shoulder 
girdle than has woman ; that woman’s hip 
girdle, designed by nature to suit her 
biological function of maternity, while pro- 
portionate to other of her body measure- 
ments, is greater than that of man. Becanse 
of these very differences, it is essential to 
select and arrange her activities along 
entirely different lines, quite apart from 
any consideration of the psychological 
differences of the two sexes. The main 
reason for it is the pecniiarity of body 
structure. Her counterpart, the male hero, 
who prefers to box, wrestle, jnmp, throw, 
lift heavy weights, does so for other than 
the purely psyebologieal reason of impress- 
ing his strength and skill upon her mind. 
The real explanation is found in his strnc- 
tnral maks-np ; his shoulders and arms are 
suited to asoh physical activities. Hence 
he prefers them, while the woman prefm» 


enrthymics (danoing, etc.) and aetivities 
of grace and nenro-mimoalar eo-ordinaUon. 
The differeaoes in stmoture propoftiODs .and 
gravity centre of the two sexes we basic 
faets — nature’s architecture for biological 
functions — facts which are too often igaored 
in arranging the programme of activities of 
women and girls. The findings of this study, 
can be put to various uses. 

The investigations of nenro-mnsonlar 
notion were of two kinds : one tested 900 
high school boys of different age levels, 
body weights, statures, diets, social class 
and parental hereditary occupational eidl- 
ingg. These boys had their right and left 
hands separately tested for gripping strength 
by hand dynamo-meter, and then the combin- 
ed strength of the two arms was tested by 
pull-ups (cbiu’ingl on an overhead bar. 
Some interesting faets were revealed in re- 
lation to this study and family hereditary 
occupation, social class, and diet. The 
other nenro-mnsonlar action stndy was a 
motor ability stndy in which 300 boys were 
tested, each in 20 different items of skill and 
strength. This is merely a basic study to 
be used to compare with other nenro-mnscn- 
lar studies later. 

The next group of studies dealt with 
lung capacity in relation to habits, oocupa- 
tions and social customs. One investigator 
studied the effects of alcohol consnmpticm 
on lung capacity and used for his study 200 
men — ^50 non-drinkers, 50 light drinkers 
(under 5 drinks daily), 50 medium drinkers 
(between 5 and 10 drinks daily), 50 heavy 
drinkers (above 10 drinks daily). His data 
show the heaviest drinkers to have the least 
Inng capacity measured by the spiro-meter 
(lung capacity testing machine) ; the medinm 
and light drinkers ranked practically equal, 
while the non-drinkers came off well ahead 
as the best of the lot. The subjects in each 
of the foor sets were of comparative agw 
and other oonteollable fai^rs which might 
bias idle study were kept in check. 

After experiencing great ^iffienUy iu 
proenrmg subjeois for the atudy on Long 
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Capacity sod Cigarette Smoiang, oar re* 
seareber proceeded with 50 non-smokerB, 
50 mediam fimokers (10 to 20 per day), and 
9^ heavy smokers (above 20 per day), only 
to find tluit his recorded data showed negli- 
spble differences. He was nnable to proeare a 
soitable group of snbjeets for light smokers 
(below 10 per day). It has been definitely 
established by at least five investigators who 
carried out their research on college and 
high school students that the scholarship 
level is higher among non'smokers than 
among smokers, and also several other 
investigators have found that non-smokers 
tend to be better athletes than the smokers. 
Those investigations were oondneted on young 
students, while our study was carried out on 
full grown adnlta. Further research is 
needed to know more exactly the effects of 
smoking on the lung capacity of school boys 
and ooUege students in India, for it is here 
that research work can make its greater 
contribntioD. We all know the generally 
accepted belief that smoking “cuts the 
wind” and for this reason even athletes, who 
smoke, often desist from doing so when pre- 
paring for a hard physical test In the form of 
competition. 

An interesting but rather unexpected 
result came ont of the research on “Long 
Capacity of Band Pipers and non -Pipers" 
carried ont on 124 men, ail military, 62Pipem 
and 62 non-Pipers. One would be inclined 
to jump at the conclusion that men who use 
the lungs a good deal by blowing into wind 
instruments obviously would show a larger 
lung capacity than non -Pipers. The findings 
of our investigation, however, prove the 
contrary. Measured by tbe same spiro-meter, 
the Pipers showed a lower lung capacity 
than the non- Pipers. The reason for this 
we do not know, as the research limited it- 
self to finding out the facts of difference 
only. The explanation may be that the Pipers 
in their occupation of piping require only a 
short breath. This oontinnal short breath 
pr&ctice wonld tend to develop a shallow Inng 
usage nud heooe limit the muscle action of the 


lung. When the time oomee tor a deep long 
expansion, the lungs are incapable of res- 
ponding. This is but a conjecture; farther 
research is necessary to find ont its cause. 
Moreover, it is also necessary to stndy 
whether this shallower breathing shows any 
deleterious effect upon the longs by way of 
lung ailments. In any case, it seams obvious 
that the lung capacity of these occupational 
Pipers could be improved by certain lung 
and deep breathing exercises connected with 
chest heaving, etc. In this, as in the other 
research studies, the aim was to oommuuioate 
the findings, along with hygienic suggestions, 
to all those immediately concerned in order 
that they might reap the benefit of snch dis- 
covered facts. 

The fonrth and the last study of the 
long capacity group was carried out on 50 
Purdah women and 50 noa-Purdah women. 
A rather elaborate set of facts from the 
study of these two groups was gathered, in- 
cluding age, overweight and underweight, 
general health, diet, etc. The issue the 
researcher sought to find out, namely^ 
which of the two groups, the Pnrdah group 
or the non-Pardah group, of comparable 
ages, has better lung ospaoity, turned out 
as one might expect. His investigation 
revealed that the non-Purdah women have 
better lung capacity. 

The two researchers, who investigated 
“Habitual Sitting Postnre and the Furni- 
tures of Sedentary Workers*' among 200 
office desk-workers of the government de- 
partments, measured, tested and examined 
their snbjeets in 114 different items with 
relation to body measurements, furniture 
nsed by them, their body posture and sitting 
habits, and dishygienic practices. Although 
both worked together, because of the great 
number of items to be noted in this study, 
one reported on the Stuiy Procedure and 
the other reported on the Findings and 
Suggestions. Their collection of data should 
prove very helpful to future investigators on 
similar Hues. To give a full report on 
their findings and recommendations will re- 
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ciiUn more apace than this article will allow. 

A research stndy, sound in its oonoep* 
tion and uBeful to Physical Sduoation, was 
conceived and conducted by one of the stn- 
dent-teachers. Its purpose wae to find ont 
the relationship between the position of the 
feet in standing and the depth of the Inmbax 
cnrve of the spine. It produced valuable 
data with reference to the effect the position 
of the feet in standing had on the lumbar 
(lower) spinal column. The technical ob- 
stacles this researcher had to overcome were 
many but its details fall outside the scope of 
this artide. To collect his data the investi- 
gator tested and measured 150 men drawn 
from varions eeonomic levels and oooupa- 
tions — teachers, college students, military 
men, drill masters, “Perfect Physique Com- 
petition” winners, physical education stu- 
dent-teachers— all better than the average 
set of men. His study revealed that the 
depth of the lumbar curve increased with 
the increase of the angle of the feet while 
standing. With the feet placed in parallel 
(straightforward) position, the lumbar 
spine showed least of all curve; with the 
feet at an angle of 45°, heels touching to- 
gether and toes wide apart, both feet thus 
forming a 45° angle, deeper lumbar cnrve 
was noticed; the feet forming an angle of 
90° showed the deepest lumbar curve of all. 
As the increased depth of the lumbar spine 
cnrve is considered undesirable and as it 
is a condition wbieh shows itself in weak- 
muscled, fatigued, ill-looking, energy- 
lacking, and dispirited individnals, it natur- 
ally follows that an increase of the depth 
of the lumbar spine curvature is to be avoid- 
ed. Headaches, constipation, abdominal 
and pelvic distorbanees are often traceable 
to this increased depth of the lumbar carve 
of the spine. Medical, orthopedic and 
modern physical education authorities sup- 
port this view. The Tesearcher of this study 
conolndes that the parallel or straight-for- 
ward position of the feet in standing is the 
most hygienic and therefore the best, not- 
withstanding the military’s continued use of 


the migled posiUon of the feet in standmg. 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
this artide to know that their own two feet 
are probably not so near alike as they think 
them to be. Of the 266 pairs of feet— 150 
men, shoe-wearing and barefooted, and 'lid 
women, shoe-wearing and barefooted— not 
one pair of feet was found identical. Either 
one toot is longer or broader than the other, 
the toes differently set, the heels differently 
shaped, one arch lower, shorter, narrower 
than the other, etc. As an example of tbia 
fact, to take one measurement alone, that of 
length, 26 women out of 33 were found to 
have a longer right than left foot, 3 a longer 
left than right, while only 4 had feet of 
equal length but revealed other differences, 
one pair of feet showing as many as seven 
such differences between the left end right 
foot without there being any sign of injury 
to either foot, nor of any recognition of the 
differences by the subject. 

The 6th and the last group of studies 
dealt with the feet. The first of these is a 
study of the comparative differences in the 
foot arches of barefooted men and barefooted 
women. The researcher took impressions 
of the bottoms of the feet of all the one 
hundred snbjeets. These impressions were 
painted by a light paint and the subjeets 
then stood with equal weight of both feet 
on espeeiaily selected paper which retained 
the impressions for study and record pur- 
poses. He took careful measurements of 
the length of each foot, its width and cir- 
cumference at various points, and of the 
length of the longitudinal arch as well as 
its width and height. His findings showed 
the men’s arches to be lower as a group 
than women’s arches; he then searched for 
its reason. As these were all coolie men 
and women, he came to the conclusion that 
the men’s arches are lower bcoanse they are 
weaker and more depressed from carrying 
heavier loads than those earned by women. 
The mass of detail whiob led him to this 
ooncfinsioB has no place hore. A contemplat- 
ed study in relation to this one is that of 
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so sboe-weuwe m«n and 50 slioe-wearing 
trornen in ordar to oro3S*oompare them to 
these barefooted sobjeeta. 

In hia atady of the “Ooeopational 
Inflnenee o& the Foot Aroii in Standing and 
Walking Dntiea/’ the researoher oolleeted 
80 mnoh detailed data that a complete book 
wonld be required to embody them. He 
selected for hia atudy 50 ataading'dnty 
policemen and 50 walking-duty postmen. 
The policemen were all doing traffic-direct- 
ing duties while standing at the same spot 
all day ; the postmen walked from 8 to 22 
miles per day delivering or collecting letters. 
These policemen were younger on an average 
by 4 years (police 32 ’2 yrs. •, postmen 40‘4 
yra.), and the policemen were selected more 
carefnlly as to physique and health than 
were the postmen, but yet the foot arches of 
the policemen were far Inferior to those of 
the postmen. The arches of the policemen 
were lower, shorter, narrower as was clearly 
shown by the measurements made on th: 
feet directly as well as by the foot-prints 
taken of the hundred subjects of th* 
research. Measurements and foot-print 
were taken both before and after the day . 
dnty, as well as body weight, height, diet, 
and many other data. The postmen lost 
more body weight from so mnch walking, 
while the policemen lost more height from 
so much standing in their respective day’s 
work. The facts of lossage of weight and 
height caused by the two respective duties 
hold a relationship to the facts of the post- 
men’s feet becoming shorter and the police- 
men’s becoming longer at the end of their 
day’s work. The policemen showed much 
more general body fatigne and lassitude 
than the postmen and also showed a 
definitely lower morale. The comparative 
differences in foot-arch structure and func- 
tion ea revealed by this researcher’s stndy 
led him to conclude that : — 

1. Standing and walking have their 
own peenliar inflnenee or effeot in shaping 
the foot-Mch stmetnrally and changing it 
fBnotiomaUy. 


2. While walking strengthens mid 
improves the foot-arch, standing for Jong 
periods ooutmuonsly deteriorates it. 

3. Depressed foot-arches mean tired 
feet, and tired feet mean a fatign^ed body. 

4. A fatigued body tends to bring with 
it a spiritnal ebb or dispirited outlook 
(emotional ptosis). 

Incidentally it may be stated that his 
set of 12 hygienic suggestions sent to the 
Police authorities was greatly appreciated. 

Another research, by the long title of 
“Influence of Occnpation on the Feet and 
Foot Arches of Hospital Woman Nurses and 
Women School Teachers coupled with High 
Heeled Shoes” brought out some important 
facts and useful information. For this stndy 
33 hospital nurses and 33 teachers served as 
subjects. The object was to find out which 
of the two oeoupationa affected the foot-arch 
more adversely, hospital nursing or 
teaching. Although the study showed the 
nurses to be much younger ae a group, 
their diet to be good, their body weights 
for their heights and ages to be nearer the 
normal than the teachers, they reported 
oousiderably more discomfort, pains and 
aches in various regions of the body but 
notably in the feet and foot-arches. The 
foot-prints and measurements showed the 
nurses’ arches to be quite inferior in struc- 
ture and fnnotion to those of the teachers. 
The fact that the nnrses while on duty were 
on their feet most of their long day might 
be considered sufficient cause for a large 
degree of pains and aches in the leg-calf, 
knee and Idiigh mnsoles and the lumbar 
(lower back), spinal column and head areas. 
Besides their longer hours of dnty and 
harder floors to walk on, the nurses wore, 
as a group, much higher heels on their 
shoes. The study revealed, not sur- 
prisingly, that the higher the shoe-heel 
worn, whether by the nnrse or the teacher, 
the more discomfort, pain and ache occurred 
in the feet, calf, knee, pelvic, and Inmbar 
regions, as well as strain and general weari- 
ness. 
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While talking about hour Louis XIV 
introduced the high heel to society, a maun* 
faoturer of a type of hyi^enic shoe, having 
a straight inner border, proper shank, wide 
forepart to conform to that part of the foot 
and low broad heel, once said in private 
conversation : “When Louis took his first 
step in those high heels, they should have 
been charged with high explosives and de* 
tonating caps”. When asked, what about 
Louis t he replied ; “If Ms luck kept in, 
he would have come through," When re- 
monstrated with for taking so drastic a 
course of action against the innovator or at 
least the reputed introducer of the high heel 
to soeiety and fashion, he calmly replied: 
* ‘I forgot to say I am only quoting my foot- 
orthopedist friend who spends his days 
treating and correcting the deformed feet of 
men and women — mostly women — and ad- 
vising and cautioning them against the use 
of high heeled and pointed toed shoes," 
Both these men knew a great deal 
about the deformities caused to feet from 
wearing fashionable and unhygienic shoes, 


principally of the high heel anci narrou^ 
forepart variety. But it is from the general 
orthopedist that we have come to know 
about the high heel being the causa of the 
forward tilt of the hip girdle and the ex- 
cessive or pathologic forward curvature of 
the lower spine (lordosis), with the attend- 
ant ailments to the organs of the pelvic, 
abdominal and even the thorax areas; of 
nervonsness, constipation, female organ 
trouble, headache and pains in various local 
areas of the body far removed from the seat 
of oansatiou. It can be said truly, so far 
as high heeled shoes are,^ concerned, that, 
“Pains and maims is the price of passion 
for fashion.*’ 

And now a concluding word for re- 
search in physical education. It is reported 
that when Michael Faraday, founder of 
electrical science, who spent 23 years writ- 
ing up his “Experimental Researches In 
Electricity", was once asked by a woman 
what was the use of it, he turned to the 
good lady and asked, “Madam, what is the 
use of a baby f" 


Economics of Non-violence 

V. L. Mehta 


A t a time when Asia and Europe are 
ravaged by the most diabolical war 
that humauity has witnessed so far, 
it is but natural that the thoughts of man- 
kind should turn to peace. “The thing 
that makes for peace above all others,** as 
Aldons Huxley observes,^ “is the systematic 
practice in all human relationships of non- 
violence.** The outstanding contribution 
of Mahatma Gandhi to the achievement 
of this aim for whiclf every human being 
craves is that be, more than any other 
world teacher, living or dead, has not 
only conoeived a social philosophy based 
on non-violence, but has also practised what 
he preaches, aud has inspired thousands ol 
i and Meant- 


bis countrymen and women to accept the 
creed in their daily life. In a sense, 
Qandhiji is a prophet, because he foresaw, 
long before most others did, the chasm into 
which the civilization that had enthralled ns 
was drawing us. He had begun to think of 
a new way of life based on non-violence long 
before the conflicts that now threaten to 
mignlf us had manifested'Uiemaelves. 

Explaining the significanee of the Char- 
kha as the symbol of non-violenee, Gandhiji 
says : “The Oharkha had become part of 
the ptogr^me of love. As I was picturing 
life based ou non-violence, I saw that it 
must be re&ced to the simplest terms con- 
sistent with high tiiinkiag. Food and nd- 
ment will always remaia the prime aeeessitimi 
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of life. Life itself becomes imi;K)«3ible if 
these two are not aesared. For non-violoDt 
defence, therefore, society has to be so ooa- 
struoted that its members may be able, as 
far as possible, to look after themeelres in 
the face of an invasion from without or dte- 
tnrbances from within. Jnst as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thin^ in such oironm* 
stances, the iakli or at the most the spinning 
wheel and the loom are the simplest peases* 
sions for the manafactnre of cloth.. Society 
based on non-violence oan only consist of 
groups settled in viUages in which voluntary 
oo-opcration is the condition of dignified 
and peaoefnl existence. A society which 
anticipates and provides for meeting 
violence with violence will either lead a 
precarious life or create big cities aud maga- 
zines for defence purposes. It is not nn- 
reasonable to presume from the state of 
Europe that its cities, its monster factories 
and huge armaments are so intimately in- 
terrelated that the one cannot exist without 
the other. The nearest approach to civiliza- 
tion based upon non-violence is the erstwhile 
village republic.” 

In an age when democracy is recognized 
as the basis of society, it is pertinent to 
point out that a society of the type that 
Qaadhiji contemplates has inherent in it the 
elements of a democratic constitution such 
as the industrial civilization that the modem 
world knows to-day has not been able to 
build up so far. Thinking minds in the 
West agree with Gandhiji in this respect. 

community which is still predominantly 
agricultural,” asserts Dr. A. D. Lindsay,* 
“has the social basis of democracy seeore.” 
“Consider,” he proceeds to remark, “the 
nature of large scale meehanioal production. 
Its economic efficiency has been increasingly 
based on a concentration of planning and 
'Bitiativ^in a few hfuids. In modem indus- 
try, the organization and discipline of men 
has become in itself an instrument of pro- 
duction— « fewkave governed, and the great 
m wof wt ^kera have been organized and 
* J Seiitoe m Dmocracir. 
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disciplined, Thns, the struetnro of modem 
production itself is essentially nndemoara- 
tiot” “If the responsibility and indivi- 
duality produced in a country by agricultural 
life are a good seed-ground of democracy,” 
he eonclndea, “the denial of responsibility 
and individnality incident to mass production 
is a very bad one .... In an industrial 
society, moat meu depend for their livelihood 
on finding a place in the system . , . . 
They have none of that natural economic 
independence and security which largely 
prevail in a democratic agricultural society." 

It is through the oonstmetive pro- 
gramme that Gandhiji seeks to take the 
nation along the path of non-violence and 
democracy in action in matters that affect 
its daily life. That programme represents 
the achievement of Pooma Stearai by truth- 
ful and non-violent means. The pursuit of 
the desired goal through violent and, there- 
fore, untruthful means is nnaoceptable to 
him because of its inevitable concomitant— 
the destruction of property, life and tmth. 

A civilization based on violence breeds 
the passion for power and where power 
politics holds sway, perfect equality — 
economic or otherwise — such as is connoted 
by his definition of complete independence, 
is inconceivable. To him, independence is 
a stmeture built on sand if it is not built 
upon the solid foundation of economic 
equality. Economic equality, however, he 
holds, is possible only in a state of society 
based on non-violence. On the economic 
plane, non-violence means the pursuit of 
Sviadeahi, the elimination of the profit- 
motive and the competitive spirit, the 
assurance of a minimum subsistenoe to 
every member of society, the promotion 
of village self-sufficiency and, lastly, the 
according of the supreme place even in 
mundane matters to the things of the 
spirit. 

What exactly is connoted by the term 
Bwttdethii Gandhiji’ s broad definition is 
that any article is /Swadeshi if it subserves 
the interest of the millions. Amplifying 
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his vieir, Gandhiji explains that an indnstry 
to be Indian must be manned by Indians, 
both skilled and nnskilled. Its capital and 
machinery shoxtld be Indian. The labour 
employed should have a living 'wage and be 
comfortably boused, "while the welfare of 
the children of the labonrers sho'uld be 
gnartmteed by the employers. This defini- 
tion, however, does not fully bring out 
Gandbiji’s conception. SteadesAi, according 
to him, is that sentiment in ns which 
prompts us in our daily dealings to 
patronize the goods of our immediate 
neighbonrs rather than the goods brought 
from distant places, which ealls upon each 
indindnal or group to depend for bis or its 
sustenance mainly upon the immediate 
environment. This postulates the education 
of the consumer and the acoeptance by him 
of sacrifice for the furtherance of the cause 
that he seeks in the interest of society. 
In commnnities organized on the modern 
Western pattern, sections of society are 
called upon by the Btate to undergo 
sacrifices in various forms. What,GaQdhiji 
wants is not obedience secnred by the 
coercion of the State but the willing co- 
operation of the growing section of the 
community, as they come to recognize the 
implications of the spirit of Swadeshi, 
voluntarily to subject themselves to a 
sacrifice for the cause. Apart from the effect 
on the purses of the people, this calls for a 
change in their tastes and their outlook 
which may take some time to be brought 
about. If, however, the education of the 
public proceeds as Gandbiji would have it, 
and touches sooner or later the life of every 
single individual in India, the result, in his 
words, •will be to make everyone feel aglow 
with the possession of a power that 
Is hidden within himself and make him 
proud of his identity with every drop of the 
ocean of Indian humanity. The non-violeuee 
of this spirit of iSieadesht will thus make 
ii a potent fores in revolutionizing economic 
life. 

As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrn has often 


pointed out, Mahatma Gandhi’s outlook 
on life being essentially that of a great 
hnmanitarian, he is naturally not interested 
in economic .theories and doctrines. Never- 
theless, there are aspects of his philosophy 
which distinguish his way of thinking and 
of action from those of the capitalist 
school of thought which has dominated eco- 
nomic life almost all over the world for well- 
nigh over a century. If the profit-motive 
is not anathema to Gandbiji and if he does 
not seek its absolute elimiuation, it is 
because he contemplates production being 
carried on by individuals, on a restricted 
scale according to their capacity, on a basis 
of self- sufficiency and for the services of 
their neighbours. Where production is 
largely decentralized, the profit-motive has 
not much scope for play. But that produc- 
tion should be for use and not for profit is 
common ground between his creed and that 
of socialism. Production being for the 
service of the community and not for the 
enrichment of individuals or groups, the 
competitive spirit, such as has full play 
under laisses faire, is at a discount and yields 
place to eo-operatiou in the service of the 
community. Even if Gandbiji may not 
claim that the instruments of production 
should be socialized, he insists that their 
control should not be at the discretion of 
individuals or of corporations. They should 
be deemed as being at the disposal of the 
community in the sense of subserving its 
purposes and its interests. It is for this 
reason that he demands the nationalization 
of all large scale centralized industries suoh 
as are essential for the needs of the eom- 
muuity; though, according to him, these 
should be much less important in the life of 
the nation than the decentralized industries 
through which the bulk of the oouutry’s 
production should be organized. 

It is through the dispersal of production 
and the enforcement of the doctrine of 
trusteeship that be seeks to establish eooao- 
' mic equality in India as a patteni for huma- 
nity to follow elsewhere. This brings into 
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;>la3r the creed of non-violenee which , whiie 
eneturine eohsistence to every one who works, 
prevents exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, of the nnorganized by the organized, 
of the poor by the rich, of the employee by 
the employer. A non-violent sj'stem of 
government, Gandhiji avers, is an impossi- 
bility, so long as the wide golf between the 
rich and the hnngry millions persists. There 
has to be, on the one band, a levelling down 
of the few rich in whose bands is concen- 
trated the bnlk of the nation’s wealth and, 
on the other, a levelling up of the naked 
millions. Gandhiji hopes for a voluntary 
abdication on the part of the capitalists of 
wealth and the power it confers, failing 
which there is bound to be, he fears, a 
violent revolution. The non-violent way, 
therefore, is the acceptance of his doctrine 
of trusteeship. 

What are the main features of this 
doctrine, apart from the underlying assnmp- 
tiou of economic equality f The first is that 
the use of any property that is possessed by 
the capitalist owner is determined by social 
necessity, and, secondly, that its manage- 
ment should be in keeping with eqnalitarian 
ideas of social jnstice. The trustee is, 
albeit, a self-appointed manager; hnt his 
administration has to be subject to social 
controls. Lastly, be should recognize that 
he is a trustee for all the wealth which he 
collects. What he retains for his own use 
may depend not upon his discretion but 
upon the direction of the community, the 
maximum he is permitted to retain being 
not more than a multiple of the average 
earnings of those engaged in the enterprise 
from which the gains are obtained. Gandhiji 
does not claim that the doctrine of trustee- 
ship has been examined in all its bearings, 
much less worked out by him in all its 
manifold aspects. It provides, however, 
for a non-violent transition from the present 
stage of capitalist domination to that of a 
d^nneiionaltzed capitalism. Instead of 
destroying or liquidating the wtong-doer as 
has been done in Bnssla, an attempt is 


made, as ]!&. H. R. Uasani puts it,’ to 
nndo the wrong of the anti-social me of 
property without resort to the authority of 
the State. 

The transition is best secured by iu- 
troduoingthe principle of deoentralixation 
of prodoction. “Its supreme merit,” it has 
been observed, “lies in the fact that it pre- 
vents the emergence of wide disparities in 
income and style of living.” The average 
individual producer is so concerned about 
earning a competence and laying by, if 
possible, a small surplus for emergencies 
that he cannot think in terms of increasing 
his margin of profit. Production carried on 
by such individnals can scarcely be said to be 
based on the profit-motive, so that the en- 
couragement of production by these indivi- 
duals or their guilds or co-operatives work- 
ing ou a small scale leads, necessarily, to the 
elimination of the profit motive in prodnotion. 

It tends also to eliminate anolher factor 
which has spelt ruin for onr economy, name- 
ly competition. With the emphasis removed 
from personal gain the competitive spirit 
has little scope for play. With its disappear- 
ance one may hope to see the avoidance of 
the economic waste that competition involves, 
apart from the social evils such as ill-will 
and bitterness that it breeds, and the con- 
flicts to which it gives rise. The incentives 
for labour will be the service of the comma- 
nity, production for use, and the enrichment 
of all rather than the aggrandisement of the 
few. The road of decentralization is also 
the road to responsible self-government. To 
quote Mr. Aldous Huxley, again,* “At 
present the management of large scale pro- 
duction is in the hands of irresponsible in- 
dividuals seeking profit It is the 

uncoordinated activity of large scale prodno- 
tion that leads to these periodioal crises and 
depressions which inflict such untold hard- 
ship upon the working masses of the people 
in industrialized countries, Small soak 
production carried on by individuals who 

* SoeiaSna £eco»under«<I, 
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mn the instruments with which they per- 
sonally work is not snbject to periodical 
slumps. Furthermore, the ownership of the 
means of small scale personal production has 
none of the disastrous political, economic 
and psychological consequences of large scale 
production — loss of independence, enslave- 
ment to an employer, insecnrity of the 
tennre of employment .... In this way 
many of the advantages of individualism 
cau be xnreserved aud, at the same time, 
opposition to indispensable reforms will be 
minimized." 

The contribution that Gandhiji has made 
to the correlating of the means of prodnetion 
to its ends is well brought out by Dr. 
V. E. B. y. Rao in an address delivered at the 
University of Delhi’ where he examines the 
different coastituents of work on which de- 
pends all economic activity. These are : the 
art element in work; the dignity and pride 
element in work; the personality killing 
element in work ; the character forming 
element in work. All these are elements in 
economic activity which have a bemring on 
the development of hnman personality and, 
therefore, in the ultimate end of human 
activity. In economic activity as it is or- 
dered to-day, it is donbtful if there fs scope 
for the free play of these factors. Economic 
life should be so organized as not to hamper 
but to foster and promote the end of all 
hnman activity, namely, the development 
of human personality. It may be claimed 
for the policy of decentralized prodnetion, 
which Gandhiji seeks to promote, that it 
offers full scope for the play of the creative 
instinct, provides an atmosphere which safe- 
guards the self-respect and dignity of the 
individual, avoids the ignoring and sup- 
pressing of the personality of the worker 
and helps in the boilding-ap of the character 
of the individual as an entity and as a unit 
in the social organism. 

To Gandhiji, decentralized production 
is synonymous with the reduction of the use 

* Aft Etsaj/ on the Nature and Puijpoee tif Eemo- 
mic Activity. 


of machinery. His condemnation of the 
machine is based on two grounds, economic 
and sociological, bnt both arise out of the 
doctrine of non-violence which colours his 
entire outlook on life. The sooiologiaal 
approach is the same as that which iuspires 
humanitarians of his way of thought in 
various eonntries. For iustanee, Mr, L. P. 
Jacks* traces the emergence of the machine 
from its proper place as a servant of man- 
kind into a state where there has been a 
“surrender in onr social life of the creative 
principle to the mechanical." The dominat- 
ing position which the machine has come 
to occupy in life has bred a passion for 
control ; hence, planning for the future has 
to be on meobanistio lines. The machine 
should be subordinate to the creative pur- 
pose of life. Believing in the possibility of 
re-edneating men io the right use of machin- 
ery, Mr. Jacks hopes for a time when 
machines need not be destroyed, bnt will be 
mastered ‘ ‘when creativeness will have got 
the upper band of them nsing them for its 
own ends and inventing new ones for the 
same purpose — the most splendid creative 
age the world has ever seen, our present 
mechanical age being the toad to it. That 
day if it ever dawns will be a good day for 
religion and for other things as well for joy, 
for peace and for good-will among men. 
In that day, competition will turn no more 
on who can get the most of this world’s 
goods, bnt on who can make the finest use 
of them, the new competition, creative com- 
petition, which enables all who take part in 
it, spurring them to surpass themselves and 
binding them together in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence — the dynamic bond of the universe,” 
Gandbiji’s attitude is similar, but more 
emphatic, and yet less visionary. Writing 
nearly twenty years ago, he observed; “Ma- 
chinery has its place; it has come to stay. 
Bnt it shculd not be allowed to displace 
human labour. An improved plough is a 
good thing. Bnt it by some chance one 
man could plough up the whole of the land 
* JSeveU AgtUntt HecJuudm. 
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of India and eontrol all the agrionltnral 
prodnce, and if the millions had no other 
ocenpatiou, they would starve, and being 
idle, they would beeome dunces, as many 
have already beeome. There is hourly dan- 
ger of many more being reduced to that 
unenviable state. I would welcome every 
improvement in the cottage machine, but I 
hhow that it is criminal to displace hand 
labour by the iutroduetion of power-driven 
spindles, unless one is at the same time 
ready to give millions of farmers some other 
oooupations in their homes.” This is the 
sociological and economic argument all 
rolled into one. 

Machinery, therefore, must be dethroned 
from the place of exolnsiveness and ex- 
ploitation enjoyed by it, and its indiscrimi- 
nate nae should be prevented in view of its 
potentiality for economic waste and destruc- 
tion. Simple tools and instruments, as well 
as such machinery as saves individual labour 
and lightens the burden of the millions of 
cottages, aids mass labour and simplifies it 
or adds to the volume of employment, are all 
welcome. The movement for the revival of 
village industries, Gandhiji explains, will 
protect any machinery which; without 
depriving masses of men of the opportnnity 
to work, helps the individual and increases 
his efOcieney, and which he can handle at 
will without being its slave. When GandhijL 
observes that he considers it a sin and an 
injustice to use machinery for the purpose 
of concentrating power and riches in the 
hands of the few, he bases his opposition, 
primarily, on the evils arising out of the 
capitalist exploitation of the machine. But 
he goes further and holds that the evils that 
the machine brings in its train are inherent 
in the industrial civilization it promotes. 
Hence, he believes that the extended nse of 
the machine may not be compatible with his 
concept of a free and just society. 

This position ealls for some examination. 
The machine method may be easy bnt it is 
not necessarily a blessing on that account. 
If the erase for it continues, Gandhiji 


fears, a time will come when we shall be so 
ineapacitated and weak that we shall begin 
to curse ourselves for having forgotten the 
use of our hands and other limbs. The 
elimination of drudgery is all to the good; 
but if human labonr is reduced to a minimum 
there will arise the question of how best to 
employ the leisure that will be at the dis- 
posal of men and women, as also to get an 
opportunity to exercise their limbs so that 
they may digest the food they eat and thus 
grow strong and healthy. Are the useless 
unproductive expensive games and exercises 
which are encouraged to-day a suitable sub- 
stitute for the useful, productive handy 
occupations that are abandoned I ‘‘Leisure 
is good and ueoessary up to a point only” 
remarks Gandhi ji, “for God created man to 
eat his bread by the sweat of his brow.” 
Hence, he dreads the prospect of our being 
able to produce all that we want, including 
our foodstuffs ontof a coujnrei’s hat, as it 
were I Moreover, as Prof. J. J. Anjaria 
has remarked^ “labour is not a discomodity, 
a disutility always to be minimized— it is a 
life-giving force.” 

Similarly, the argument that the use of 
machinery promotes a rise in the standard 
of life is scarcely tenable in India when it is 
obvious that the growth of industrialism 
daring the last half-a-ceutary has not had 
the desired effect of bringing about any 
material change in the living conditions of 
the large masses of onr population neither in 
the urban nor in rural areas. Besides, there 
is nothing meiitorions, Gandhiji holds, in 
the mere mnltiplication of wants if that is 
deemed, as is so often done at present, a 
criterion of a rise in the standard of life. 

The argument that clinches the issue 
lies in the fact of the deteriorating effect 
the extensive use of machinery has on the 
problem of unemployment in the country. 
“In a country where crores are without 
work,” remarks Gandhiji, “to nse any 
power except that of man is to still further 
increase the unemployment”. The machine 
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may pour wealth into the poekets of the 
chosen few ; little attention is paid to 
orores of people from whom the machine 
snatches away their bread. The process of 
indnstrialization, as it has gone on so far^ 
instead of reducing the volume of unemploy- 
ment, has added to it; it has had the effect of 
throwing ont of employment thonsands of 
workers in cottages in rural areas and compel- 
ling them to draw scanty sustenance from the 
land. What the tragic consequences of such a 
process are is evident 'from the sad calamity 
which in 1943 overtook Bengal where the 
worst sufferers from the famine were land- 
less labourers and artisans and other cottage 
workers in the rural areas of the Province. 
In Bombay, where industrialization has 
made greater headway than in any other 
Province in India, the conclusion to which 
an expert committee, with Sir Pnrshotamdas 
Thakurdas, an eminent industrialist, as 
Chairman and Dr. V. K. B. V. Bao, a dis- 
tinguished economist, as, Secretary, arrived 
at, may be summed up in the following words: 
“Thus the industrial evolution and moderni- 
zation of the Province has seen the agricul- 
tural community suffering in two ways, 
namely, increasing pressure on land and 
increase in under-employment due to loss of 
subsidiary occupations.” 

There were according to the oensns of 
1931, at least 2 crores of totally unemployed 
persons in India. Adding to these the nomber 
of persons who, owing to the seasonal charac- 
ter of the agricultural indnstry, are chroni- 
cally nnder-employed, the aggregate number 
of the unemployed may be put down at 4 
crores, a scomputed by Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
in his “Economic Planning for India”. 
The problem of unemployment in India is 
thus, as Dr. Sudhir Sen points out,* not a 
residual one but a primary t^e. The number 
of persons employed in industries using 
mechanical power was less than 35 lakhs. 
Even if we include the numbers engaged in 
railways, shipping and mining and allowing 
lor an increase in employment cansed by the 

* The tJmfiid cf Economic Idedhgiet in India, 


Wane, we shall get a flgnre which is about 
one- tenth of the ^gregate number of the 
unemployed. Apart, therefore, from the 
opposition to machinery which Gandhiji 
puts forward on idealistic grounds, there is 
the equally substantial ground for his objec- 
tion to the so-callcd technological progress 
which impoverishes the countryside and as 
a result degrades and dehumanizes the rnral 
population. “Bread for all before cakes for 
some” is thus a cry for life-giving work 
which can be ignored, as Ghindhiji has 
warned us time and again, only at the cost of 
the suffering and miseries of large sections 
of our population. 

Writing of the conditions in China 
which owing to the huge size of its popula- 
tion are nearly akin to ours, Prof. B. H. 
Tawney observes’ : ‘ ‘In view of the long 
periods of enforced idleness to which the 
Chinese farmer is exposed — he is said, in 
parts of China not to be employed in agri- 
culture for more than a hundred days in the 
year — by-employments which supplement 
his income ought obviously to be en- 
couraged. In the majority of European 
countries and particularly in those with 
large peasant populations, rnral industries 
carried on in the cottage of the workers still 
play a more important part than is com- 
monly realized. In China, the impression of 
a superficial observer is that hardly a 
district is without one or more of them* 
The dexterity, ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and, above all, sense of beauty of her common 
people, are a social and economic asset of 
inestimable value. The course of wisdom, 
it may be suggested, is to build upon them. 
“Unfortunately,” he adds, (be wrote before 
the days of the movement for the reoganiza- 
tion of small scale industries through co- 
operative societies took shape), “there are 
few signs that dear views have been formed 
of the part which such crafts are to play 
in the future economy of China . ' ’ Will their 
decline be accepted withont demur as in 
England, or as in Germany, will an attempt 
Lamd and Lahonr in Okina, 
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be made to preserve them by improving 
their prodnotive technique and business 
organization ? This means there should 
be a thorough investigation of our whole 
economy, and examination oj the respective 
spheres of cottage and large scale industry. 
For himself, Gandhiji has defined the scope, 
the principal ground for his choice being 
that he is oppressed by the problem of un- 
employment. He wishes to plan for full 
employment because to him unemployment 
is waste. He wishes to see the entire 
employable population employed in pro- 
ductive work. Necessarily, therefore, the 
drive for the encouragement of cottage indns- 
tries must be intensified till the point of full 
employment is reached. For these reasons, 
Gandhiji looks upon the development of 
Khadi and other village industries as an 
integral feature of the national urge for 
freedom. They constitute, according to 
him, India’s peculiar contribution to the 
building np of the new social order in which 
he hopes pauperism, starvation and idleness 
will be unknown. They provide scope for 
earnest national workers to identify them- 
selves with the economic struggle of the 
millions of the unemployed and under- 
employed in our villages. 

It may be urged, especially at a time like 
this when there has been devastation on a 
vast scale, that what the world needs to-day 
is the increase of production on a stupendous 
scale and that to secure this end, the stand- 
ard of productivity of the individual should 
be raised. At the same time, it is being 
increasingly recognized that there should be 
full employment provided for the whole em- 
ployable population it social seenrity is to be 
ensured for every unit in the community. 
Once the gaps caused by destruction have 
been repaired, tbe provision of full employ- 
ment will be possible in countries. like Great 
Britain and the United States of America 
only on Idie basis of their ability to increase, 
on an intensive scale, their exports to 
oonntries which need Hiese i^ods or on which 
the goo^ can be toned. Inasmneh as 
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every country will seek to develop its eco- 
nomy on the same basis, the free markets in 
which the industrially advanced countries 
oau operate will be limited. Hence, the need 
for colonies, dependencies, mandated terri- 
tories, spheres of influence. The world 
will thus be confronted again with a fight 
for markets, the exploitation of the markets 
going hand in hand with the exploitation 
of labonr, agricultural and industrial, of 
these unfortunate countries. ludustriaUsm 
based on large scale production through 
centralized undertakings and Imperialism, 
open or disguised, must, therefore, march 
together ; the former is crippled without 
the latter. Imperialism in its tarn brings 
about conflicts by arousing envy and rivalry 
amongst nations, each anxious, at least to 
hold on to what it has, if not greedy for 
further fields of exploitation. Thus, we 
have an endless succession of wars and in- 
terludes which are preparations for wars, 
presaging a dark future for humanity, unless 
the world realized where the mechanistic 
civilizatioD leads it. 

Writing nearly twenty years ago, 
Gandhiji remarked that though he could not 
claim to know the dieignosis of the European 
disease, nor the remedy in the same sense in 
which he claimed to know both of India, he 
felt that, fuadamentalljr, the disease was the 
same in Europe, as in India, despite the fact 
that the people of Europe enjoyed political 
power. Asian and African races were exploited 
for the benefit of the peoples of Europe, but 
the process of exploitation did not stop there. 
Shorn of all the camouflage, the exploitation 
of the masses of Europe was sustained by 
the same means by which the European 
raees exploited their fellowmen in Asia and 
Africa. If they wish to free themselves 
from exploitation and degradation, the people 
of Europe should, according to Gandhiji, 
take to the path of non-violence in economic 
life. Undoubtedly, a jqster distribution of 
the products of labour is necessary, bnt 
along with it must come a recognition of 
the basie faot of economic life that we shonld 
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all cease to think of getting what we can, 
and docline to receive what all cannot get. 
This immediately takes us, Gandhiji avers, 
to contentment and simplicity voluntarily 
adopted. Under the new outlook the multi- 
plication of material wants will not be the 
aim of life ; the aim will be rather their 


restriotion consistently with comfort. Only 
if this ideal makes a sneoessful appeal to the 
peoples of the war-tom world, can we hope 
to cheek exploitation and its consequent de- 
gradation of the ezpioitor and the exploited 
and to end the struggles for economic 
supremacy and political domination. 


Preparing for Leadership 


B. H. 

W HEN the attention of the whole country 
is concentrated on the need of under, 
taking gigantic national reoonstrne* 
tion plans, the need of leadership in every 
aspect of human life can hardly be over 
emphasised. Human civilization is to a 
great extent the product of leadership — 
leadership of ideals and ideas, of execntJve 
ability and organizational capacity. The 
progress and speed of western civilization 
during the last few centuries has been due 
almost exclusively to leadership. This 
leadership is the result of a new outlook on 
life, a new purpose in education, of the 
democratization of education and the crea- 
tion of a social and economic order which is 
willing to inspire and encourage personal 
initiative and self expression. 

Conditions in India, and perhaps in the 
whole of the Orient, have unfortunately 
never been favourable to its growth on an 
extensive scale. Narrow social outlook, the 
caste system, the patriarchal Joint family, 
the purdaA system end the position of the 
woman in society, the absence of strong 
and independent national governments 
backed by a keenly devel(^ed national 
consciousnesB and the absence of domestic 
edncation — have all been detrimental to the 
advancement of leadership amongst all 
classes of peoples. Nevertheiess, several 
important factors have oentributed lately 
towards a rapid change in the social 
envkoament which has made possible its 
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growth and development in the life of the 
country. Political freedom and edncation 
are the two greatest contributing factors 
towards the creation of leadership. Among 
others the industrial revolution in India and 
the growth of urbanism may be mentioned 
as being signiScant. An intensive study of 
social forces reveals that the presence of 
conflict in bnman relationship accompanied 
by an awareness of it stimulates naturally the 
growth of leadership. Conflicts in India — 
political, industrial, economic, religious and 
social — during the present century have 
created, even amongst the masses, a new 
leadership, elementary though it may be 
due to their immaturity and lack of en- 
lightenment. 

The present century, therefore, began 
with a turn for the better in every direction 
and the immense progress of the country 
since 1905 in the fields of politics, trade and 
commerce, industry, art, science, education, 
social life and social organization, in fact, 
in every branch of national life, has been 
due to an iuoreasing supply of leadership of 
varying degrees of importance and ability. 
The greater the increase in its supply the 
keener has been the realisation of the need 
of more and more leaders in ever-increasing 
fields of human aotivity. The comparatively 
small supply of leadership available to the 
country so far has widened the hcwizons on 
whi^ it can fonetion. It hu jK>t only 
inoroased the fields of human mideavours 
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IkU so inspired the nation with ambition 
and a love for achievement that India will 
not be satisfied any longfer with a position in 
the world which is not befitting her historical 
heritage, her vast popnlations and her pre* 
mier position on the continent of Asia. 

It is, therefore, bnt tight that the need 
for leadership is fnlfiUed quantitatively, 
and that men and women who possess elear 
and oreative ideals, keem, resonroefnl, and 
inventive abilities of mind, a higher level 
of efficiency and administiation, otganiza* 
tional, technical and scientific ability, a 
nobility of character with shining virtues 
of sincerity, courage, independence, per- 
severance, and'finally a willingness for self* 
less service and capacity for sacrifice are 
put in the service of the country. 

It is very often said that leadership is 
born and it cannot be created. It is trne 
that the child of the Force or Will tempera* 
meat is bom with an independent spirit which 
is intolerant of opposition and frustration. 
Bat the type of leadership that is required 
in the modern world can bo acquired pro- 
vided the opportunities required for self- 
expression and initiative are present 
as a fandamental charaoteristie of the social 
environment. It ean be even stated that 
there is no human being who is incapable 
of displaying a capacity to lead in some 
form or other during the whole life-time. 
Natnral leadership is crashed by poverty, 
defeat, frastration, coercion and fear which 
are so evident in the lives of millions all 
over the world. Bernard Bhaw, in his 
expressive way, speaks of “the release of 
impulses” of the masses of the world. To 
state it differently ; The same opportuni- 
ties that are provided to a few in the present 
sooial order, if offered extensively to larger 
popnlations, will naturally and gradually 
sttmnlidie the latent powers of leadership 
and make them active to satisfy the needs 
of hommai progress. 

5’reedoa, opportunity and edn^ion are 
fte &iee basio fountaiD heads of coastmo- 
4iv« and leadership. The positive 


abssnoe of these three' also creates leaders 
in the worid of a different character who 
achieve strength and ability through expe- 
rience and oonfliot. It is bnt right that not 
only India, bnt the whole of humanity shonUt 
have snrestrioted freedom, opportunity and 
edneation so that the attainments of civiliza- 
tion, which are prodncts of oreative leader- 
ship, may shine better. 

The social background and traditions of 
a community very greatly infiuence the 
opportunities available for developing leader- 
ship amongst all olasses. The demoeratie 
society eontribntes more towards its 'growth 
than any other form of Society ^ for such a 
society recognises the principle of persona- 
lity and allows personal freedom to the 
maximum extent in conformity with the 
reqnirements of sooial health, security and 
stability. 

'While Societies where there is sex equality 
and where both the sexes are permitted res- 
ponsible freedom and opportunity to develop 
matnally held thy relationship, from very early 
age, promote the development of leadership, 
those where sex repressions, inhibitions and 
frustrations predominate arrest its growth. 
Besides, every community requires the leader- 
ship of both men and women, and any kind 
of male domination deprives the community 
of having the advantage of female leadership 
which is so vital to the growth of ianumerablc 
aspects of family and social life. 

The relationship between age and youth 
is another factor that influences the possibi- 
lities of leadership. Societies in whioh.adnlts 
arc friends of the young, advising and 
guiding them in all important matters, bnt 
at the same time enoonzaKlng independent 
thought and action, and providing them with 
opportunities for self-expression contribute 
the utmost towards the continuity of human 
prioress and establish a chain of leaders 
which is never broken. Where youth 
is habitnated to submission and adult 
domination, adequate experienee of life can* 
not be oUuined, opportunities for kadetship 
ew oeoat only very Ude in life ^ and even 
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at that it will be less loatare aud effloie&t 
than a leadership whioh has been tempered 
bj experience from a very ea^y age. 

lo all societies there are functions of 
leadership, authority and service which cater 
to the welfare of the community, and oppor- 
tunities should be made available to youth 
to meet these important social responsibi" 
Uties from a very early age, it necessary, 
with the goidance and co-operation of more 
mature leaders. 

There is nothing which contributes so 
much towards the training and growth of 
leaderahip than loving life. The ground 
for it is prepared almost from the very first 
day of the life of the child. The creative 
leader is bom in the healthy atmosphere of 
a happy family. Conjugal happiness of the 
married couple gives a unique advantage to 
the child to develop and grow in an atmos- 
phere of security and helpfulness. It is 
true that a certain type of leader arises from 
an environment of frustration, cruelty and 
straggle, but the leader who is created by 
the inspirated affection and care of his 
parents makes a unique contribution to the 
progress of -mankind. 

The home and physical and human 
Buiroundlngs give a distinct stamp to human 
life from a very early age. No donbt, the 
slum and the humble cottage has often pro- 
duced leaders. But the squalor and the 
struggle of life have been distinctly marked 
on their ideas and activities. It is not 
palaces and surroundings of luxury but the 
simple, healthy, happy home uncontaminated 
by uglinnss and filth that can create a con- 
stmctiva and creative leadership which will be 
suoeessfnlin theordinary walks of human life. 
Whilst ugly surroundings have indeed creat- 
ed and inspired an impretmive list of leaders, 
healthy human companio&ahip from a very 
early age is vital for the growth of leader- 
ship. Not only the members of the family 
but neighbours and street companions, 
school-mates and friends on the playground 
eonteibute towards the development of 
Iwsdersliip. Human eompanieaship and 


association need to be creative an^ inspiring 
to cultivate right ideals, ideas and ambitions 
trmEtt eariy childhood. 

The vital factor, however, that monlds 
character and shapes initiative and self-ex- 
pression is Home Education. This education is 
most unlike the education imparted in 
schools, as it is an almost unconscious pro- 
cess of moulding and shaping the human 
mind and behaviour, encouraging aud in- 
spiring useful experiences that directly con- 
tribute to the growth of the leader. Intelli- 
gent affection and a total absence of physical 
punishment, harshness and unnecessary 
scoldings are vital to the growth of leader- 
ship. Ideal home surroundings give an 
opportunity to the child for maximum 
growth physioally, emotionally and mentally. 
The childhood of the future leader should be 
full of healthy and creative play and energe- 
tic activity. The atmosphere of freedom 
and absence of nnneoessary restraint, helped 
by friendly adults who do not dominate and 
dwarf the life of the child will lay a deep 
foundation whioh will awaken the qualities 
of leadership whioh are latent in more 
children than is ordinarily known. 

The wise parent who fosters the habit 
of self-expression in the child cultivates the 
habit of seU-help and self-dependence whioh 
are the essential qualities of leadership. The 
child should be given every opportunity to 
face obstacles and master its environment. 
It should learn to manage its own affairs, 
and even such other affairs which could be 
attended to according to its age and ability. 
This does not, however, mean that a child 
should be permitted to dominate its friends 
and associates ; leadership should always be 
cultivated together with the spirit of service 
and a willingness to help others. 

Thmre is a controversy even now between 
those who advocate the pre-sohool and those 
who maintain that the child should receive 
as mnch education at home as possible and 
sbonld join school as late as pOttible. The 
pre-sehool is mainly a prodnet of the pnseht 
oentury. Whether it is Sindeigarten, «r 
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Mostea^ori or aay other type of Nureery 
Sehool, there is so doaht that an institution, 
with its helpful and health? environment, 
its special type of trained and sympathetic 
teachers, its play interests and equipment, 
and its scientific methods of training, is most 
, useful for cnltirating some of the important 
traits of a leader. Leadership in the nursery 
school is always encouraged, and the selected 
type of play activities fostered amongst 
associates of equal age give immense seope 
for its development. The application of the 
activity principles in pre-school education, 
which habitnatea the child to persistent 
activity, experimentation and experience, 
is one of the most useful features oontri- 
bnting to the training of a leader. 

What can be said of pre-school ednea- 
tion cannot nnfortnnately be said of primary 
and secondary education as they exist in 
India at the present day. Of course, there 
are some excellent and useful educational 
institutions that realise the importance of 
leadership and encourage the young to avail 
themselves of every opportunity for self- 
expression and initiative. Bat the educa- 
tional system as such, permeated and domi- 
nated as it is by political considerations of 
those who laid the foundation of this ednca- 
tion in very early days, is not meant to 
cnltivate and train leadership. The teach- 
ing staff, the cnrricnlnm, the class room, 
the methods of teaching — all combine to rob 
the young of any opportunity for such 
training. The absence of incentives for 
independent thinking accompanied by the 
absence of activity and healthy play experi- 
ences all contribute to thwart rather than 
encourage leadership. It is only in extra 
onrrionlar activities and in free activities out- 
side the school that the young find any real 
opportunity for self-expression, and leader- 
ship.. 

In the training of leaders the school 
has to play an immense part. The entire 
system of ednoation needs to he radically 
overhauled. It is the task of the teacher 
to inspire the young and develop their 


ability to lead by making each history IcMon 
an example of leadership achievement. The 
sehool laboratoF}^ and the worktop (un- 
fortunately there is none in even the beet of 
Indian schools) are other spheres which can 
provide opportnnities for such training.. 
A radical overhauling of modern school 
curricnla will help to introduce many new 
subjects and will radically alter many old 
ones. Nature study, Geography, History and 
Biology can especially inspire leadership and 
ambition. School administration and arrange- 
ment can themselves provide excellent 
opportunities for training in leadership. 
As illnstrations, the Monitor system and 
the Dalton Plan may be cited. The Bngston 
and other experiments have revealed unique 
ability on the part of youth to manage their 
own affairs. In schools the best opportunity 
for training in leadership is, of oonrse, 
provided by the playground and the extra 
curricular activities. Most of these will be 
dealt with presently in youth activities under 
voluntary youth organizations. 

When dealing with this snbjeot the 
Scout and alleged movements should 
naturally receive onr best attention- An 
excellent youth programme like scouting has 
unfortunately been sadly riddled in India 
by political controversies. Scoutcraft can 
be generally divided into its four main 
spheres. The Scout Promise and Laws lay 
the general foundation of ideal character 
and oitizeoship. The four general tests 
lay down an excellent practical course in 
general knowledge. Unique contribution to 
every possible known yontb interest is made 
by the Proficiency Badges which by them- 
selves are training fields for leadership. 
Finally, there is the most important sphere 
of open air life— camping, hiking, trmnping, 
tracking and innumerable other activities 
that are the best training fields for leader- 
ship. Only the first of the four spheres of 
activities have invited hitter oontroversy. 
It is upto the authorities of the Scout Move- 
ment both in England and India to saorifioe 
the less fundaipental aspects pf the Scout 
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lfoi>eiaeat ao Saonting mu make xto 
aaique eontribation towaxde the trainiag 
oC thousauds of boye aad ^irb ia leader- 
ebip. The beet prepaiatioa for leadership 
is afforded to ^onth oo the playgroand aad 
in morements organised by themselTeB for 
their own welfare. Important yoath move* 
meats were bom all over the world at the 
ead of the last war, or even earlier. Virile 
yoath organisations with attractive and 
efficient programmes gave scope for leader- 
ship and training of the yonng. Soviet 
Bassia, Germany, Italy, Tarkey, China, 
Japan, Sweden, Czekoslovakia, and many 
other oonntries created new movements of a 
nationalist character, whilst England, 
U. S. A., France and other eoantries already 
had organizations which catered to the wel* 
fare of youth, and incidentally provided 
adequate scope for leadership. 

lu ladia the late Dr. Annie Besant and 
her able saocessor, Dr. G. S. Arnndale, gave 
a strong impetus to the yoath movement. 
Pandit Malaviya aad Mahatma Gandhi too 
inspired and encouraged the yoath to lead, 
organize and do oonstmetive work. At 
the beginning the Boy Scouts Association of 
India was nnder Dr. Besant’s leadership. In 
1917 the Seva Samiti organisations came into 
being. Later, organizations of a different 
kind came into existence, adopting names 
similar to the Y. M. G. A., like the Yonng 
Men’s Hinds Association, the Yonng Men’s 
Parsi Association, etc., though these associa- 
tions hardly bad the clear ideals, efficient 
organization and adequate resonroes which 
the international movement had. The 
Yonng Theosophists were very active 
between 1925 and 1930. Almost the same 
period saw the birth of the political youth 
leagues which took an active part in move- 
ments npto 1931. Earlier than this stndents’ 
organizations came to be 'Tormed with the 
birth of the Bombay StndffiitB’ Dnion ; ainee 
then a number of national stadenis anions 
have entered the field, taldng an active part 
in political and other matters. The 
oommnnal spirit tiiat developed ha later years 


also permeated the life of yonlk end the 
older Mnslim Btndents’ Union evolved into 
junior branches of the Mnslim League in 
many parts of India. 

It is nnfortnnate that the nnsettled 
political life of the conn try and the eon- 
troversial problems that effect onr national 
life have all along prevented the proper 
growth and developmmit of a oonstmetive 
youth movement that would lead towards 
leadership, organization and oreativeness. 
The bitter controversies in the Scont Move- 
ment started when Pandit Malaviya created 
a separate movement in the North, refnsing 
to join the Boy Sconts Association of India 
in the South led by Dr. Mrs. Besant. The 
first visit of Lord Baden Powell did not 
snoceed in creating a united organization 
whilst his second visit completed the breach 
that already existed and created the so-called 
Indian National Scout Association. The 
Scout Bound Table Conferences that broke 
down created the powerful Eindnstan Scont 
Assoeiation but a united body still remained 
distant on account of political controversies. 

The Physical Culture Movement, the 
Gymnasia Movement and the Playground 
Movement are most essential for leadership 
training. Unfortunately, India still lacks 
any well organised Physical Culture Move, 
ment for the young. Political and communal 
controversies created through various types 
of Akhadas all over India and different 
volunteer organizations, like the Hindustan 
Seva Dal and commercial organizations like 
the Bashtriya Seva Sangh and the Muslim 
National Friends, came into existence. The 
National Olympic Association hardly inspires 
the youth of the coantry and especially the 
masses. Both Indian and foreign games, like 
Atya-pafya, Hutn-tn, Ehokho, Volley Ball, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Hookey ete., that pro- 
vide snob excellent oppoitanities for leader- 
ship, lack an appeal for tiie young, though 
. tiie labour welfaro departments, community 
oantrM, etc. , have introduced these games in 
their respective spheres of influence. There 
are, however, innnmer^le other youth 
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interoBts that ereatird; employ the lives of 
joetbs and provide them with healthy re. 
creation and also oontribnte towards creating 
even an intellectnal and teebnieal leadership 
for the country. 

Next to the Playground, Gymnasia and 
Athletics, outdoor life has the greatest appeal 
for all youths of the world. A few progres- 
sive schools, the Scouting Association and 
to some extent the University Training 
Corps provide an opportunity for life in the 
open air. But camping, hiking, tramping, 
mountaineering, tracking, nature study and 
innumerable other healthy pastimes of the 
young that build character, create courage, 
develop resourcefulness and train leadership 
are hardly evident in the basic activities of 
instructions and organizations dealing with 
young people. It is curious that India with 
its vast coast-line and its many rivers, lakes 
and tanks has created no great enthusiasm for 
swimming. Likewise cycling, the cheapest 
mode of travel, which is one of the most 
important factors of leadership training, 
hardly occupies any place in the programmes 
and activities of our youth. 

The superior technical leadership in the 
West, which has led to the growth of indus- 
try, is greatly due to the way in which 
this type of leadership of the boys and 
girls were developed in the early years 
of life. The activity principle in the pre- 
school period is followed by a many-sided 
development of youngsters through hobbies. 
Boys and girls craft circles, and opportu- 
nities provided at home for making things, 
foster creativeness and self-expression at 
every stage in life. The Model Engineer’s 
Club in Bombay is probably the first of its 
kind in India. The boy has innumerable 
technical interests like handiwork, fretworks, 


hnife carving, mo4cllin9< papier mache, wire 
work, painting:, drawing, etc. Hw^oolsasd 
private clubs could provide small workshops 
and laboratories more youth interests, like 
wood turning, saw machinist experienee, 
modelling, book-binding, mechanics, electri- 
cal experiments, experiments in applied 
chemistry, radio engineering, could be deve- 
loped at a small cost. While many boys’ 
interests are common also to girls, speoial 
interests of the latter, like flower making, 
embroidery, felt work, raffia, barbola, wax 
work, cooking, cutting, fancy work, laundry 
work, etc., could be added to help the woman 
to become an economic asset to the family 
and add to its meagre income; and at the 
same time leadership could be cultivated 
where there is greater interest and ability. 

Where leadership is absent the early 
periods will naturally be full of difficulties, 
obstacles and struggle, But, after a brief 
periordof action and organization, leadership 
will inspire larger and larger numbers and 
all aspects of human life will demonstrate 
a freshness, vitality and creativeness which 
are absent to a great extent St the present 
day. The immediate task is to realise the 
vital importance of leadership and make 
bold adjustments in human society. The 
freedom that we pine for in political field 
can be easily introduced in the social frame- 
work and the family. The new atmosphere 
of freedom, thus created in the family and 
society is sure to build np dynamic persons, 
kindled with robust enthusiasm and love 
for action. When the like atmosphere of 
freedom permeates our educational institu- 
tions, playgrounds and all other spheres 
where yonth.learnsand grows, we may expect 
to realize the nation abundant in its citizens 
and leaders. 



Agrestic S^jedom in Northern India 

A, U. Losbnzo 


T he Bmploymont of haman labour in 
agriculture givee rise to many problems 
witb regard to the type and conditions 
of work which are of supreme importanoe. 
In India, as in all agrionltural countries 
of the world, forced labour has played an 
important part in supplying a permanent 
source of power in times when family or 
hired help was scarce. Although agriculture 
was regarded as the most honourable of pro- 
fessions, it was, nevertheless, considered a 
suitable employment for slaves who ultimate- 
ly outnumbered the other type of workers. 

The system of personal servitude is a 
picturesque relic of the past. Though the 
history of the development of village com- 
munities in northern India does not throw 
sufficient light on the origin and growth of 
agrestic serfdom, there is ample evidence 
that this pernicious custom is not exotic to 
India. As a trait of culture, agrestic serfdom 
is a creation of environmental pressure, 
and must be attributed a parallel growth in 
different regions of the earth; and though 
it manifests itself in multifarious forms at 
different times and in different places, it 
shrinks in essenee to a simple economic 
product of the geographical environment. 
Whenever a transition in economic stages 
is forced by the pressure of physical environ- 
ment'^soil, climate, fauna and flora~-new 
economic institutions evolve themselves and 
gradually merge into the social structure, 
thus making, adaplaitioa quicker and easier. 
The agrarian history of India shows that 
agrestic serfdom is a socio-economic institn- 
tton, evolved out of an imperious economic 
necessity in a closed system of village 
economy. 

Agrestie serfdom is not a primitive 
institution, and therefore, it eaunot be traced 
back to the. Collection al Economic Stage. 
It is essentially an industrial institution of 
late growth. In the pastoral stage, parti- 
cularly, where the peripidietic tribes became 


comparatively more localized by practising 
meadow-husbandry, agrestic serfdom had 
gained good ground; whilst in the more 
settled economic stages of village settlement, 
where agrienlture became the principal 
Bonree of subsistence and other primitive 
ocenpations subservient to cultivation, 
serfdom had come to stay. Where agricnl- 
tare is praotised with crude implements and 
without the aid of domestic auimals, where 
the working population is scarce, where 
the land must be reclaimed from the wilds 
and marshes, and where soil and climate 
act as limiting factors for the employment 
of imported labour — it is not the capital that 
is wanted, but native labour to reclaim the 
land and cultivate it under difficult environ- 
mental conditions. Under these eirenm- 
stanoes bond-labonr of the native population 
is introduced and pinned to the soil in 
conditions akin to slavery and serfdom. 

The institution of slavery in India, with 
special reference to agricultural slaves, 
seems to have been established in very 
remote times, and is linked np with the 
idea of innate dependence of Sudraa and 
their perpetnal slavery as one of the axioms 
of Brahmanism; beoause the Budra issned 
from the feet of Purusa, the primeval male 
feet denoting service. Thus the original 
slaves were called JDasas or jSsmJbs, terms 
which signify eternal social and economic 
dependence, and the existence of J)asa$ was 
considered a liability redeemable only by 
service. 

As an establisbed social institntion 
slave labour was a conspicuous feature in 
ancient India. The Law Booh of Narada 
enumerated fifteen different varieties of 
them. The who cultivated laud 

as a subsidiary means of livelihood, were 
understood hy Eielhom to be only serfs. 
Similarly, the Upavasas who formed the 
hnlk of the landless class flourished in an 
aggressive state of serfdom, Kimtalya gave 
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it Ma aanetion as the lawfnl privilege of 
GovernmeBt servanta and the land-owning 
olaaaes. The number ol slsvea was inerea&ed 
from time to time when the villagers captur- 
ed in a war by an enemy were sold as agri- 
cnltnral slaves, or by addition of persona 
who sold themselves to landlords during 
famines, and to money-lenders for relieving 
themselves from the burden of onmulative 
debts. 

The nature and extent of agricultural 
slavery in northern India cannot be estimat- 
ed beyond the middle of the 18th century 
A. D. from the meagre data available. 
Traces, however, of agricultural slavery 
appear in the history of the occupation and 
development of the Cbota Nagpur plateau 
by hordes of immigrants from the Ganges 
and Mahanadi valleys. The Munda chiefs 
were the first and original reclaimers of the 
soil, but were subjugated by the Oraons in 
the loth century A. D. After about two 
hundred years the Oraons were crushed by 
Gheros and Eharwars who exercised domi- 
nion from Ranchi to Allahabad, In the 
13th century A. D,, however, the first infinx 
of Banias began from Bihar, the G, P, and 
Central India and, by a systematic policy of 
money-lending, these Dikkus immigrant 
Mahajans) had assumed supremacy over 
large stretches of land and become jagirdars. 
With the increase of Hindu jagirdars there 
grew a competition for raiyats, and the sys- 
tem of bond-labour was inevitably introduc- 
ed. Agricultural slavery was therefore 
established long before the British occupa- 
tion of the Chota Nagpur territories. 

From the proceedings of the Council of 
Revenue dated 17th May, 1774, we learn 
that vending of persona as slaves to land- 
holders was abolished in Bhagalpur district 
of Bihar. Early in 1789 the Collector of 
Shababad wrote to Lord Cornwallis request- 
ing speedy instructions as to the manner 
in which he should determine eases of agri- 
cultural and domestic slaves. In 1790 forced 
Santal labour was freely used in Birbhum 
to clear jungles and rei^im land for cultiva* 


tion, and according to Southerland (1818) 
and Bnnbar (1836) the Ghatwais and Likkns 
had completely enslaved the aboriginal 
population of Santal Parganas, and the 
Santal insurrection which broke out in 1854 
was doe to the oppression of usurers who 
had systematically reduced the Santals to 
poverty and slavery. In 1800 it was 
observed by several travellers that the con- 
dition of the indebted and landless agricul- 
tural labourers in Coooh Behar was akin to 
Ft Rain Frcmes and Solmsn of the French 
and English manorial villages. In 1808 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a minute 
survey of some of the districts of Bihar and 
concluded that agricultural slavery was a 
common feature of the rural economy of 
these regions, as is also evident from the 
answers of the Muftis and Pandits to the 
questions put by the Nizamat-i-Adalat in 
1809. 

In 1859 the "Statement Showing the 
Material and Moral Progress of India'’ 
showed that agricultural slavery still 
prevailed in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys, and the 
sub-Himalayan regions. From the classifi- 
cation of bond-slaves made by Professor 
Wilson (1865) and Sir W. Hunter (1872) we 
find that the system was introduced by 
moneyed Hindu settlers. It was organized 
primarily for forming various agricultural 
and domestic duties. In 1886 the Jesuit 
Missionaries, after converting them to 
Christianity, liberated many slaves from the 
clutches of their masters. The report of 
the Bailey Conference with Christian Mis- 
sionaries and landlords in 1890 brought to 
light the universal practice of Eamiauti 
(bond-labour) in northern India. 

The first systematic survey was made 
by Sifton in 1908, who observed that agri- 
cnltnral slavery was extending in all parts 
of Chota Nagpnr, and in 1913 Bridges 
repotted that almost the entire aboriginal 
population of Bihar had been enslaved by 
non-cnltlvating landlords. In 1930 Dr. Radhft 
Eamal Mukerji during an usolfioiBl in* 
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Testieation found that maiiy villages of 
Banchi, Hasaribagb aud Pallaman were 
populated only by landless^ serfs. The 
Qovemment of Bihar in 1934 deputed Chow* 
dhnrl for au official enquiry into the nakire 
and extent of Eamiauti and bond-labour in 
the province, but the report was not made 
public. Our systematio investigations from 
1933 to 1940, however, have brought to light 
several important points : first, that agricul- 
tural slavery in its origintd form does not 
exist any more, but appears in milder forms 
of ‘serfdom’ and ‘bcgar’ ; second, that 
newly reclaimed forest lands and unhealthy 
submontane tracts are hotbeds for agrestic 
serfdom ; third, that the system, though 
considerably now weakened, is not com- 
pletely suppressed and likely to persist 
until the bogie of absentee landlordism and 
non-eultivating owners is removed by 
drastic legislation. 

A distinction, however, might be drawn 
between slavery and serfdom. Slavery is 
the subjection of men individually, and a 
subjeotiou which includes the whole person- 
ality of the slave. The master of the 
slave is entitled to all the services of the 
slave, induding his personality or his very 
existence, which makes him a living chattel. 
Serfdom, on the other hand, is the subjec- 
tion of men individually or collectively for 
rendering services to the master in lien of 
some obligation. The slave owner may do 
with his slave whatever he is not by special 
laws forbidden to do ; the master of a serf 
may require from bis men sneh services or 
tributes only as the law allows him to 
require. 

Serfdom in India is characteristically 
a group status where custom still mainly 
controls status and tenure. The d^ressed 
and exterior castes are supposed to be 
degraded and despised and their members 
ace iu collective subjeetimi to the members 
of higher castes. The fate of many caste- 
greiqpB, whether due to poverty, low birth 
ottiie nature of oeenpatioB, is sealed by 
lopsei of sooio'seonomio nature which are 


often beyond their control. Serfdom in 
India, therefore, does not amount to pei^oual 
servitude. It is usufruct-servitude, with a 
right to enjoy a thing, the property of 
which is vested in another, and to take its 
fcuibi, bnt not to destroy or faodamentally 
tq alter its substanoe. While it extends for 
life, the naufruot right might be created for 
a fixed term, or it may be terminated by the 
death of the holder. 

Serfdom, therefore, will be used in the 
following pages to designate, first, a group 
subjection ; and second, a usufruct personal 
servitude. No doubt, under bad masters, 
it has assumed the form of primitive slavery 
and involved the entire personality of the 
serf, but recent leglslatiou iu all parts of 
India against slave-labonr has brought this 
institution into a stage of further transac- 
tion. Thns we have passed from slavery 
to serfdom, and now to Begar, which ia 
simply a seasonal servitude justified both by 
custom and law. This transition was forced 
by pressure of changing custom due to 
cultural penetration and diffusion, the 
opening up of dark regions, and a more 
effective political administration. Wher- 
ever the statns of the peasant proprietor has 
been encroached upon by high- caste money- 
lenders, who have broken through the weak 
system of tenancy and usurped the laud of 
poorer classes, the farm-lmnd verges on 
serfdom like that of the Ohabar iu Bengal, 
the Baramasiya in north Bihar, the Kasnia 
in Ohota Nagpur, the Muliya in Orissa, the 
Beteah in the U. P., the Hurteahee in Central 
India, the Oheora in Eumaon, the Shalbari 
in the 0. P., the Balia iu Qujarat, the 
Bahia in Bombay, and the Padial in 
Madras. 

Agrestic Serfdom, as a social liability 
to landlords, by virtue of their property 
ownership, has still a stronghold in certain 
backward agricultural regions of northern 
India, and appeara to be an old and heredi- 
tary practice. If one travels along the 
Bioalayan base, from the vaBej of Eashmir 
to the Brahmaputra basin, a mtiUitu^omi 
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variety of serfdom, will be fonnd aasoeiated 
with tbe agrioaltaral praetices of differeat 
regr'ioDs. PoreJy phy8EOo*eavironmental 
rather than social causes are responsible for 
the consistent prevalence and inertia of 
agrestic serfdom in these 'darh' regions of 
the country. The institution, as old as the 
cnltnral history of the Aryans, has flourished 
unimpaired by the vagaries of times and 
has played an important part in the rural 
economy of the regions where it has been 
established. The vestigial remains of 
agrestic serfdom, still fonnd under different 
forms, are briefly described below ; — ■ 

The Haliyas and Chyoras of Kumaon . — 
These are household slaves as well as slaves 
for the cultivation of the land, and are 
recruited from the Ebasiya and Dom castes 
respectively. Both these classes of slaves 
are dependent on their masters for food, 
shelter and clothing, and an obligation for 
the discharge of marriage expenses. Slavery 
in the form of household women slaves (who 
are also sold for immoral purposes) are not 
uncommon even under strict prohibitory 
measures. Up to 1840 the name Haliya 
was given to these .Dorns who were employed 
as ploughmen with their families, and could 
be sold with the land, that is, title in laud 
also gave title to the slaves cultivating it. 
The Gheora, or the domestic slave could be 
sold or given away with his family without 
any reason being assigned. These slaves are 
almost solely conflned to the hiil-pattis and 
to Bhabat regions, and along with many 
other low castes, such as Buriyas, Orhs, 
Bhuls, Bhairsnwas, Agaris and Rolls, con- 
stitute the bulk of the agricultural serf 
population. All these castes represent 
apparently au aboriginal race and from time 
immemorial have played the part of serfs 
to the agricultural laud holding-castes of 
the Bhotias, Khas-Bajputs and Bagbans. 

The Seuakt anA Rariyaa of Ondh . — The 
‘Sewak' ay stem is prevalent mostly in the 
submontane districts of Gouda, Bahraiok, 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Eheri and everywhere 
east of tke Gbaf ra river, and appeals ia 


different fornos under modified conditions. 
The Tharns, Chamars, Nats, Dorns and 
Ghoriyas, who are generally landless 
labourers, form the bulk of Sewak popula- 
tion. The Hariya is a seasonal serf, wher- 
as the Sewak is permanent. Both the 
Hariya and the Sewak are under a debt 
bondage, pure and simple. The ordinary 
sum so given varies from Ba. 20/- to 
Rs. 100/- according to the needs of the 
borrower, which, it must be noted, multi- 
plies to au enormous amount due to an 
exorbitant rate of interest. The Hariya can 
liberate himself any time after paying off his 
debt, but the bondage of the Sewak is 
hereditary, passing on to his children down 
to the remotest generation, It is Quite 
common to meet labourers, whose forefathers 
entered into these obligations, and who still 
labour in their discharge, although well 
aware that they can discard them and be 
free to sell their labour in the open market. 
The serfs, however, never receive cash, and 
their grain pittanoe never exceeds their 
bare requirements, lest they should repay 
their debt and be lost to their master. 
Even when cash wages are received, they 
are never in a position to pay more than 
the interest during the year. 

The Humahees and Baramasiyas of 
North Bihar The lowest depth of serfdom 
is touched by the Baramasiyas of Bettiab, 
Motihari, Darbhanga and Pertabganj in 
North Bihar, who perform whatever menial 
services are required of them by their 
masters. They are .purely domestic slaves 
and their serfdom is hereditary, whereas 
the Hurwahees are bond-servants who work 
in lieu of the interest due on the loan. The 
Baramaraslya is given a small pittance, but 
allowed a hut and the left over food from 
the master’s table. The Hurwahees often 
receive cash wages (not exeeeding 113 of the 
daily rate), hut on account of their extrava- 
gance the cash is utilized in drinks and 
feasts, and often the labour of women and 
children is pledged for paltry sums. 

The Ohakws «md Jfaliyas of Orisso.— The 
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Mnli^as sre eviddntly the deBoendante of the 
forest races by vhoiu the nplands' of Orisea 
were inhabited before the A|7an conquest. 
At present there are three kinds of Mnliyas: 

(a) ^Tiimajur, whose eoetal position is 
de-faeto that of a slave. He is a hereditary 
slave. He gets food and elothing from his 
master and works as a domestic slave, (b) 
Naga, who is also a slave, bnt of higher 
statns and works on the field of his master. 
At harvest time he sleeps on the field to 
watch over the crops. He seldom receives 
cash wages, bnt in addition to the onstomary 
grain allowance he gets a strip from his 
master’s land (20*25 decimals) which he 
cnltivates for himself, (e) Bands, who is a 
seasonal serf, hired nsnally for sowing or 
harvesting season, and paid in kind. 

The Kamita of Chota ’Nagpnr : — ^The 
Eamias are bond servants of their masters. 
In retnrn for a loan received, they bind 
themselves and often their generations, to 
perform whatever menial services are 
required of them in lien of the interest 
dne on the loan. Snch loans are nsnally 
borrowed at times of economio distress or 
social necessity. It is nsnally the poor 
labonrers and low caste agrionlturists who 
are victimised by those rich and high caste 
ryots and landlords who do not care to do 
the actual cultivation themselves. Id Gbota 
Nagpur, owing to the presence of a large 
aboriginal and depressed caste population, 
the Eamia system has become a common 
feature of rural economy. The term Eamia 
stands for the fourfold characteristics of an 
agrionitnral labourer s — 

(a) A field worker whose labour is 
exacted by force, 

(b) A working client of the mahajan* 
cnm-landlord master. 

(c) A farm hand whose duties are 
varied and many, and withbnt whom the ‘Sir’ 
land of the landlord may lie uncultivated. 

( d) A sweated class of worker, underfed 
and mentally stunted, and regarded by their 
masters as littie better than bnman chattel. 

The Eamia is too valnable to b^ Ul? 


treated, and his master always anxiondy 
looks after his health and welfare, and 
provides him with at least the bare neces- 
saries of life. The chief diet of the Eamia 
consists of coarse rice and dal. HU wife 
and children also get clothes and a free 
house attached to a makan-bari plot. The 
Eamia never bas any money, and the 
restrictions imposed on his movement render 
him not better than a slave. An ahseonding 
Eamia can hardly find asylum anywhere in 
the district, because the landlords, as a 
class, combine to maintain the system and 
return to his master any Eamia taking 
shelter in their village. A Eamianti bond, 
therefore, involves a life sentence. Many 
Eamias have, however, run away to the 
mining centres at Giridib and Eodarma and 
liberated themselves from their cmel and 
nnsympathetic masters. The Eamia popula- 
tion comprises of the semi-primitive tribes, 
such as the Mnndas, Oraons, Bhniyas, 
Dnsadhs, Eols, Santals, Ghatwars and a 
large number of other aboriginal castes. 
Big zamindars command a large number of 
Eamias becanse their prestige is measured 
by the number of their retinue. The social 
position, befitting zamindars, can not be 
maintained by many of the small zamindars 
if the Eamia system is suppressed and 
serfdom abolished. 

Agrestic, serfdom is most commonly 
associated with conditions of socio-economic 
nature. These conditions are not peculiar 
to certain backward provinces of Northern 
India, bnt are characteristic of all regions 
where the agricnltnral population has been 
dissociated from modern social and economic 
changes in the country. A systematic and 
detailed study of this time-hononred institn- 
tion in India leads ns to the following 
conclusions: — 

(a) Agrestic serfdom is a common 
feature of those places where the low castes 
and depressed orders ate most numerous. 
The ethnic composition of the village 
greatly determines the social and economio 
fitatos o! the people and is reponsihlefor tha 
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safvlval of these oonditiona. Whether in 
the eapaoity ol the slaye, a serf, or a beggrar, 
at present more than fire orores of people 
in India suffer both socially and economically 
on acconnt of the stigma of nntonohability 
attached to them. In Bihar and Orissa, 
abont one>sizth of the total popalation 
(i.e. 7i millions) belongs to 24 purest 
aboriginal and 17 semi'aboriginal tribes. 
Besides these, more than millions belong 
to the depressed classes. Bonghly speaking 
one-third of the total population of Bihar 
and Orissa is composed of semi-serf, de- 
pressed and exterior castes. In Chota 
Nagpur this class accounts for 65 to 85 per 
cent of the total population. The Kamia 
popalation is composed of those aboriginal 
tribes and depressed castes vrhich are lazy 
and careless, and are content with a dole of 
food and a house to live in and, so long as 
these are not denied, consider it an honour 
to relish the crumbs from their masters’ 
tables. 

(b) Serfdom is au evil of the Zamindari 
system. In districts where there is land- 
lord tenancy over big estates, and Zamindari 
is under the Brahmins, Thaknrs, Rajputs, 
Fathans and other high eastes, the system 
has gathered enormous strength. Wherever 
the original popalation was subdued by 
foreign immigrants, who, though financially 
powerful, were unable to cultivate the land 
themselves on account of the natural condi- 
tions of soil and water supply, a regular 
supply of labour became imperative for the 
oultivation of the landlord’s ‘Sir’ land, and 
to assist the agents of an absentee landlord. 

(o) Serfdom is almost entirety associated 
with iudebtednesB. The mahajau has always 
exploited the miserable plight of the poor 
peasantry and reduced them to eternal 
serfdom. Since the Eamia population is 
eomposed of migratory tribes, in whose 
hands neither the principal debt is secure 
nor a guarantee of regular labour supply 
obtainable, they have to bo pinned to the 
estate and their wanderlust broken. 

The existenoe of the Kamia system is 
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both a soeial and an eeonomio menace and, 
in these days of considerable freedom, 
widened eoonomic outlook, social up- 
heaval and a strong oentral Government, it 
tells on the whole social and administrative 
machinery of a progressive country. Though 
social and legislative measures are being 
taken to eradicate this evil, yet a mote 
vigorous and determined move is re<inired 
to abolish an old ouatom that preys upon 
the very life of the man behind the plough. 

Under British Buie slavery was not 
abolished at onee, bat only gradually. The 
existence of the institution of slavery in the 
latter half of the 18th century was brought 
to light by Jesuit Missionaries in Chota 
Nagpur. These missionaries took an active 
interest in the temporal interests of their 
converts, and lent a sympathetic ear to the 
complaints of the aborigines about the heavy 
load of praedial services and the ornelties 
and iojustioes to which they were subjected 
in the capacity of slaves. In 1774 legal 
measures were taken in the Bhagalpur 
District (Bihar), and 1789 Lord Cornwallis 
despatched instructions to the colleotor of 
Shahabad as to the manner in which he 
should determine cases of slavery. 

On the basis of the Minute of Sir 
Buchanan, more effective measures were 
taken in the Government of India’s Regula- 
tion X of 1811, prohibiting the importation 
of slaves from foreign countries into the 
BritiEdi territories. This rale was, by Regu- 
lation ni of 1832, extended to the Provinces 
which subsequently came into the possession 
of the British Government. Later on. Act V 
of 1843 prohibited all Government officers 
from recognizing slavery, and it was finally 
abolished in 1860 by the I. P. C. which 
declared the equality of all men and provided 
punishment for buying or selling any 
person as a slave. 

In spite of these legal measnres this 
evil onstom continued to flourish in a 
modified form, known as Kamianti (debt- 
bondage), in remote rural areas of Northern 
India. In 1872 Hunter found that the 
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syttem was a nnirersal feature of the rural 
economy of Chota Nagpnr. In 1908 Sifton 
observed its detrimental growth in Hazari- 
bagh, and in 1913 Bridg^ submitted a 
report to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa sounding the dangers of a growing 
menace of slavery in the Province. It was 
on these findings that the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa passed the *‘B & O. 
Kamianti Agreement Act VIII of 1920", 
which declared that such agreements were 
void, unless (a) the full terms of the agree- 
ments were expressed in a stamped docn- 
ment; (b) the Eamia was given a copy of 
this document ; (o) the period of the agree- 
ment exceeded or conld possibly exceed one 
year ; (d) the Eamia’s liability was com- 
pletely extinguished on the expiry of the 
term of the agreement ; (e) the Eamia’s 
remuneration under the agreement was 
fair and equitable. , 

But the Kamianti Agreements Act of 
1920 did not prove effective in suppressing 
the abuse. The master-landlords proved too 
elnsive in getting round the legal restric- 
tions, Moreover, the Act did not apply to 
agreements entered into by ‘skilled work- 
men’ , so that the old Kamianti conditions still 
applied to labour rendered by such persons 
as Ohamars. 

All legal measures have so far proved 
ineffective to suppress this system of 
serfdom completely. And thus the matter at 
present stands. But no legislation can 
ever become frnitfnl unless the people for 
whom it is formulated consciously strive to 
make the best of it. In this particular case, 
legislation preceded the economic and social 
nplift of the serf population, a policy 
nothing short of patting the cart before 
the horse. As a temporary measure, when 
such special legislation is enforced, the 
Government should provide new lands by 
reclamation for the d^charged serfs in the 
same vicinity, or provide facilities for 
emigration to industrial districts. In the 
case of the extension of cultivation, the 
tendency of land hitherto uncultivated 


should be offered to the Khuni-Kattidar 
and not to the holder of adjcdniug cultivated 
land, as has been the practice in the past. 
Otherwise the landless labourers will have 
no chance of settling down as peasant 
proprietors. 

Legislation, in order to be effective , must 
cover all the problems directly or indirectly 
assoioated with the system of serfdom. 
There is an urgent need for a new Anti- 
Kamianti Act which should be based on the 
foUowiog considerations ; — 

( a) Almost all forms of agrestic serfdom 
take their root in indebtedness. When the 
yoke of the moneylender becomes unbearably 
heavy, and indebtedness assumes a chronic 
form, the plight of the derelict farm-hand is 
nothing short of serfdom. Therefore, neither 
the principal debt nor the interest accrued 
thereon, should be repayable in services. 

(b) No landlord should have more 
‘Sir’ land than he can cultivate himself with 
family assistance. (The U, P. Government 
has now limited the ‘Sir’ to 50 acres). 

(c) All praedial services (Begar) and 
illegal dues (Rnkumats) should he commu- 
ted into cash. 

(d) There should be a strict regula- 
tion of the hours and conditions of work. 

(e) The employment of agricultural 
serfs should be considered a penal offence. 

The Kamias are gradually emerging 
from the state of serfdom to that of free 
labour. But the improvement in their 
social status is very slow. This is due to 
their ignorance, improvidence and disincli- 
nation to fight their own battle. Whenever 
they have shown signs of independence, they 
have been subjected to most inhuman 
atrocities by their masters — their lands have 
been taken away, their honse and property 
confiscated and their families mercilessly 
beaten. The acQuirement of servile dispo- 
sitions after generations of toil and labour 
by the serf population, has developed a 
character which cannot be modified by a 
stroke of the p^n. Legislation, therefore, 
cannot immediately be a cure but cnly act 
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as a palliatiT-e. The real eare lies in the planed as they are under the weight of 
improvement of the lot of these wretched heavy chains of prejudice and usage of long 
classes, the diSusion of elementary educa- times, their existence acts as a drag on the 
tion, and above all the creation of a strong body politic. 

public opinion by patient toil in the right The salvation of India as a whole must 
direction. be preceded by the solution of this grave 

Viewed in a correct perspective, the problem which has of late attracted the 
problem of agrestic serfdom in India is attention both of the politician and the 
essentially one of jnstiee and humanity. It reformer. Everywhere, thronghout the 
requires a complete readjustment of social world, attempts are being made to amolio- 
conditions of the depressed orders of hnma- rate the plight of the poor. The hnmani- 
nity who sulSfer from numerous disabilities, tarian efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
injustices and cruelties on account of Christian missionary institutions in India in 
their birth. This state of affairs cannot be the canse of Harijans hare been noteworthy, 
defended on grounds of equity or true reli- Whatever motives may be attributed to the 
gion. Indians who are striving for national nplift of the depressed, one fact stands out 
freedom ought not to deny just treatment to prominent, namely, the present national 
a section of their own countrymen. They awakening in India is entirely due to the 
must remember that in the struggle for realization of the spirit of freedom amongst 
national freedom and social emancipation a the lower strata of humanity. It would 
country cannot efficiently work in sections. perhaps not be far wrong to say that those 
At present more than five crores of the who make the allegation that the movement 
entire population of this country belong to for the uplift of the depressed classes is due 
the so-called exterior castes and depressed to the political motives (e. g. with Mahatma 
classes. There can be no denying the fact Gandhi), or religious motives (e. g. with 
that most, almost all, of these classes labour Ohristiau Missionaries) are themselves 
under disabilities only on account of the victims of such motives in msking this 
stigma attached to their castes. These down- assertion. Whatever may be said, it is the 
trodden classes have developed a deleterious bounden duty of every true Indian to do 
inferiority complex on account of the time- everything in his or her power to wipe out 
worn custom which has consigned them to the stain of nntonohabiUty from the country, 
their present degraded conditions. They eschewing every idea of exploiting the 
have to rest content with whatever little miserable plight of these unfortunate human 
opportunities are allowed them to develop beings for communal or political ends, 
their fall stature. Under the circumstances, 
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A S Direetor of the Tata Institate of 
Social Sciences, I have the hononr 
to present the followng brief Report 
for the Academic Tears 1942-44. 

The period nnder review has been the 
most eventful so far in the life of oar Institate 
The academic year started in June 1942 
with abont 30 new stadents. It was a time 
more or less characterised by inflation, war 
nenrosis and general instability. In addi- 
tion, the atmosphere was tense with talks 
and discnssioQS portending a tremendons 
politioal strnggle. What followed in Angnst 
and later is so vividly present in onr minds 
that I need not recapitulate the events which 
shook the country from one end to the other. 
The politioal situation constituted therefore 
the major factor which assailed and disinte- 
grated the academic life of the country. 
Like other institntions, we too conld not 
escape its impact. Thoagb we lost some of 
our students, the work of the institution 
continued an distar bed. 

In October 1942, the appointment of 
Dr. (Miss) Cama, the Psychologist and 
Eesearoh Assistant as the Presidency Magis- 
trate of the Bombay Juvenile Court deprived 
onr Institute of a talented and efficient Mem- 
ber of the staff. In spite of onr loss, it was 
with pleasure that we parted with her as her 
appointment strengthened the bond which 
already existed between the Juvenile Court 
and onr Institute. At that time we little 
thought that we were destined to suffer even 
a greater loss in the immediate fatnre. 
The most unexpected and sadden death of 
Dr. P, M. Titus about the end of November 
left the Institute bepeft of one of the most 
popular and beloved of its ftenlty members. 
In him we have lost a dear and under- 
standing friend and tiie Institate has lost a 
member whose own personality and ebaraoter 


was just being woven deeply into its contei- 
tnre. As an expression of their appreciation 
of his services, the present graduating class 
has presented to the Institute an enlarged 
portrait of the late Dr. Titas to perpetuate 
his memory. I take this opportunity to pay 
my warm tribute to his memory and plaee 
on record his able and unstinted services 
to onr Institate. 

These losses, happening as they did, 
within a month of each other and in the 
middle of the academic year, pat a heavy 
strain on the few remaining members of the 
faculty. By carrying additional teaching 
load, the staff helped to complete the acade- 
mic year without any serions dislocation. 

It was at this critical time that the ex- 
pansion and reorganization of the Institute 
was planned and undertaken. During its 
brief span of life, 1 am thankful ta say, it has 
stimulated a general interest in professional 
education for social work. Tho present war 
has brought about great social changes, and 
there is no doubt that It will oontinne to do 
so in an increasing measora .in the remain- 
ing years. In the post-war period we will be 
called upon to play, in the field of social 
reconstruction, a role even more important 
than has been onrs in the past. Since onr 
Institate holds an enviable position among 
schools of professional edaeatlon, it was felt 
necessary to prepare ourselves for even more 
progressive leadership by planning ahead. 

New Appointments . — With the sanction 
of the Trustees, four new appointments were 
made to the faenlty. Dr. K. Motwani, 
Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Mr. V. S. Abhyankar and 
Mr. E. G. Mookerjee joined duty on the Ist 
of May 1943. This made it possible for ns to 
take a few steps forward in inereasing the 
usefulness of the Institute. To begin with, 
we decided to try out annnal admissions. 


* The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work was renamed in April 1944 as the Tata Insti- 
tate of Social Sciences. 
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Till tlioii OUT admissions wero only once in 
two years. The growing demand for graduates 
of the Institute enconraged ns to undertake 
this new ventnre. Henee we admitted a 
Junior Glass in Jane 1943 bnt restricted the 
admission to a small number owing to in- 
BuSeient classroom aeeommodation and 
inadequate hostel facilities. The Junior 
Class consists of 13 stadents and their 
geographical distribution is as follows: — 

Travanoore, 2 ; Cochin, 1; Madras, 1 ; 
Central Provinces, 1 ; Broach, 2 ; Hubli, 1 ; 
and Bombay, 5. 

Field-toorJt Oentre $. — At the time the 
Institute was fonnded, it was difficult to find 
suitable field-work facilities for our stadents. 
But now several agencies, which have 
employed our own graduates to mn their 
services on modern lines, ate co-operating 
with ns in providing field-work centres. 
The Children’s Aid Society, the Govern- 
ment Labour Welfare Department, the 
Welfare Department of the Municipal 
Corporation, the Society for the Protection 
of Children in Western India, Sir Batan 
Tata Welfare Centre and the Bombay 
Presidency ReleasediPrisoners’ Aid Society — 
all generously co-operate with us in provid- 
ing field-work facilities to onr students. 

In addition to these centres, the Institute 
entered into an agreement last November 
with the authorities of the American Marathi 
Mission to take over some of the activities 
of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in 
order to provide opportunities for onr 
students to have experience of social work 
and administration under the guidance of 
faculty members. The scope of the acti- 
vities undertaken have been extended and 
new activities have been introdnoed. In 
spite of the short time at our disposal, the 
progress, though not speotaonlar, has been 
steady and useful. The activities are 
oouduoted through five committees, one on 
Child Welfare, the other on Youth Welfare, 
another on Women's Welfare, the fourth on 
Education and the last, the General Couneil, 
to ooordiaate the various activities. All 


these consist of stadents and the faculty 
members. Though now we have ample 
scope for field work, the problem of giving 
sufficient time for it along with classroom 
work still remains a problem. Experiments 
are being made to find a satisfaetory 
solntidn. 

The Ohild Qmdanee OUnie . — In addition 
to the ixaining of social workers, the Institute 
is maintaining a ChildGnidance Glinio which 
was brought into being some seven years ago 
in order, first, to serve onr students as a 
laboratory where they eonld gain practical 
experience in working with problem 
ohildren referred to the Clinic by different 
agencies and also learn to diagnose and 
treat such oases. And, secondly, to provide 
gnidanoe and treatment to juveniles with 
personality difficulties. The report on the 
working of the Clinic during the years 1942-44 
is given below as presented by Dr. E. B. 
Masani, its Director and Psychiatrist 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences was started in 
1937 — the first of its kind in the Bombay 
Presidency. It was started for the ohildren 
of the poorer classes and therefore as a free 
Clinic, on an experimental basis, with dne 
regard to the fact that social conditions 
being different in our conntry from those 
existing in Europe and America, a number 
of special difficulties would have to be over- 
come and many modifications employed in 
the aetnal running of the Clinic. Althongh 
it has been found necessary to employ 
certain modifications based on differences of 
language and culture, the results of abont 
seven years of work have shown that the 
same fundamental approach to the problem 
yields satisfactory resnlts and that the 
difficulties of running the Clinic, though 
greater on account of the low standard of 
edneatiou of the parents as also on account 
of the mnltiplioity of langnages spoken, are 
not significantly more numerous than in 
countries with Western culture. 

The Child Guidance Clinio of the Tata 
Institute of Boeial Sciences is ft Clinic for 
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tbo Bcientifio study and tfsatmsnt of 
children suffering from various behaviour, 
porsonality, habit and scholAtio disorders 
as also those physical symptoms or medical 
disorders when these are due to emotional 
causes. 

The following few examples indicate 
some of the different types of children dealt 
with 

“B” a boy of 6 was referred to the 
Clinie for mischief and restlessness by the 
Principal of a progressive school. The 
parents also complained that this mischief 
at home was intolerable. 

“C'' a girl of 13 was referred from a 
residential institution for obstinacy and 
attempting to commit suicide. 

The Clinic does * not accept mental 
defectives for treatment hut these are often 
brought by parents or sent by agencies for 
mental testing. Mild cases of mental defect, 
are admitted, especially when there are 
snperadded emotional difficulties. 

The aims and objects of the Clinic may 
be stated as follows ! — 

(1) To provide the community with a 
coordinated .team of trained workers in the 
field of Pediatries, Psychiatry, Psychology 
and Social Work for the purpose of study 
and treatment of children presenting be- 
haviour, personality, habit and scholastic 
problems as also disturbances of physical 
functioning when these are due to emotional 
or psychological causes. 

(2) To assist in the development of 
mental hygiene techniques and concepts 
through such study and experience. 

(3) Through formal courses of lectures 
seminars and through talks and informal 
lectures to transmit the results of such study 
to parents, teachers, and social case workers, 
such as prohibition offieess, and especially 
to students in training at the Tata Institute 
of Social Seiencss — physicians and others 
who are intimately connected with the care 
and upbringing of children. 

Olinie Procedure . — When a case is re- 
ferred to the Clinic a general idea Gt the 


problem for which the child is sent is first 
obtained by the Psychiatric Social Worker 
from the parent or person aecompanying 
the child. The Psychiatric Social Worker 
obtains a detailed social and developmenial 
bistory from the parents and guardians of 
the child. The Pediatrist conducts a 
thorough physical examination of the child. 
The physical examination makes it possible 
to detect cases whose problems are caused 
or complicated by organic disturbances. 

The Psychologist administers mental 
tests to each child to ascertain its mental 
capaeittes— this estimate being necessary 
fora proper nnderstanding of the child’s 
difficulties. If the results show gross mental 
deficiency the case is not accepted for 
treatment, as the clinic endeavours to limit 
its aotivities to the problems of children of 
average intelligence. Children showing only 
a slight degree of mental defect are accepted. 

The Play-room Supervisor supervises the 
play-room activities and is in charge of the 
general management of the play-room, which 
consists of alloting ohildren to the playroom 
workers for observation, collecting reports 
written by the play-room workers and 
obtaining the necessary equipment required 
for the playroom. 

The Psychiatrist observes the child 
daring play, and through such observation, 
and verbal contacts with the child during 
play, acquires an insight into the emotional 
factors which are mainly or partly respon- 
sible for the problem. The Psychiatrist is 
considerably helped in this diagnosis of the 
nature of the emotional factors by reports 
from the play-room workers of their observa- 
tions of the ehild’s play, carried out daring 
the play eoataet they make with the ohild. 

Formulation of • a Treatment Pro- 
gramme , — The differentsets of facts regard- 
ing the ohild gathered in these ways by the 
Psychiatric Social Worker, the Pediatrist, 
the Psychologist asd the Psychiatrist are 
coordinated and evaluated during the 
discussions, with a view to arrive at as 
complete and detailed a diagnosis of the. 
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aatQreof the problem as poeeible, and a 
treakaeat programmed then planned. The 
progress ol the case is followed and changes 
are made from time to time aoc'ording to the 
indiridnal needs of each case. 

Bdue(Uional jicltvittBS— Apart from the 
Clinical aotirities, a certain amonnt of 
educational activity has been indulged in 
daring this period. Mr. M. V. Amrith, 
member of the Indian Psychoanalytical 
Association, was accorded facilities for 
psychiatric fellowship training for a year 
at the Clinic. Recently the Government 
of Ceylon deputed one of their fnlly 
qaalifled senior psychiatrists to visit 
and study child goidance organization and 
methods at our Clinic, Also, doring this 
period all the Health Visitors stndying at the 
Indian Health Visitors’ Institute, Bombay, 
have been deputed to undergo practical 
training in child guidance and mental health 
and disorders of ohildren by attending 
regularly our Child Guidance Clinic for two 
months. The Clime was similarly attended 
mainly for practical training as also for 
discussion-seminars, by the Play Centre 
Organizers of the Balkan-ji-Bari, one of the 
outstanding agencies in India interested in 
child welfare activities with particular inte- 
rest in organized recreational activrities for 
children. Likewise, a short course of 
praotioal and theoretical child gnidanee 
training was given, at the request of the 
Bombay Government, to a batch of govern- 
ment probation officers. 

Freqnently requests were also made for 
arranging displays of child guidonoe work 
at exhibitions held by child welfare and 
pnblio health agencies, and stalls of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences were arranged at the 
exhibitions on child health and ehild welfare 
organized by the Bombay Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Sanitary Association and 
Health Department of the Bombay Munici- 
pality. Numerons visitors visited the Clinic 
throughout the period, for aeqnainting them- 
selves with the work of the Clinic. 

1 


m 

The Clinic has continued to be httendod 
by stndents in kainiog at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences and has acted as a centre 
for field work training, the students 
acquainting themselves with the techniques 
of Child Guidance and helping in the 
observation of children’s play aotivities. 

During the period under consideration, 
the Clinio was nnfortnnate in losing the 
services of Dr. Miss K. Cama, who was 
Psychologist at the Giinic, but it was a 
consolation to know that her considerable 
talents and abilities were being utilized as 
Presidency Magistrate of the Juvenile Gonrt, 
Bombay. Subsequently, Mr. K.O. Mookerjee 
has taken over the work of Giinic Psycho- 
logist. In view of the increased case load of 
the Clinic, Miss L. Eulkarni, a graduate of 
the Tata School was appointed to assist 
Mrs. Benn as social worker to the Clinic. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
had the honorary and volantary serviees 
of Mr. S. E. Powvala, Mrs. T. Eiamdar, 
Miss 8. Aibara and others who have assisted 
in the work of the Glinie and onr heartfelt 
thanks are dne to them as also to 
Mr. Amrith who after his fellowship train- 
ing has continued to help in the work of 
the Clinic in a purely honorary capacity. 
Car thanks are also dne to Dr. George 
Goelho, M.B., M.E.C.P. (Ztond.), Hon, 
Pediatrist, B. J. Hospital for Children, and 
to Dr. S. V. Banzgiri, M.B,O.P. (Edin.), 
M.B.C.S. (Bug.), F.G.P.S., Hon. Pediatrist, 
The Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children, 
who very kindly gave freely of their time 
and serviees as Hon. Consulting Pediatrists 
whenever ohildren were referred to them for 
expert pediatric gnidanoe. Finally, onr 
heartfelt thanks are dne to the Trustees for 
making it possible to maintain the Clinic 
and to run it on proper, soientific lines. 

Bureau of BeteareJt and Publieati&M , — 
Coming to the Bnrran of Besearoh and 
Publioatioas, I am glad to report steady 
and uniform progress. The Bureau was 
brought into being only in 1942. At present 
the most important work of the Bnrean 
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w the publication of our. Quarterly, The 
Indian Jonmal of Sotial Worff, ’irhioh was 
started in 1940. We completed the fourth 
year of its pubHoation. It is gratifying 
to report that its circulation is now double 
of what it was hi 1942. While at a time it 
eireulated only in a handful of Indian States, 
it now finds its way into fifty Indian States. 
So also it has a fairly wide cironlation in 
the Provinces of British India. As usual, 
the government departments of Education, 
Public Health, Information, Prisons and 
Jails, Industries, Labour etc., are on our 
subscribers’ list. Apart from these, a fairly 
representative and influential body of 
citizens all over India are patronizing our 
Journal. 

Since the artieles which appear in the 
Quarterly arc usually written by recognized 
authorities, we have adopted the practice of 
reprinting useful and valuable articles in 
order to secure for them a wider reading 
public and, at the same time, make them 
available to those who cannot afford to 
subscribe lor the Journal. In the year 

1942- 43 some 1,500 copies of reprints were 
sold. Unfortunately, owing to shortage 
of paper we have not been able to meet 
the increasing demand for reprints during 

1943- 44. 

Another of our ventures is in the field 
of publishing books. “Mobilimng Social 
Services in Wartime” — onr first volume 
under the auspiees of the Burean— was 
brongbt out in 1943. It has been very well 
received and reviewed. The second book, 
which is now in the press, is a symposinm 
on “Our Beggar Problem,” and will be out 
within a few weeks. This is a small begin- 
ning but in the right direction. 

In organizing the Besearch Bureau, our 
ambition is to coordinate social theory and 
social practice, to base work on principles, to 
illnstrate principles with woric. Therefore 
one of our main objects, apart from giving 
professional education for social work, is to 
eneonrage social research. As part require-' 
ment for the Diploma ia Social Servieo 


Administration of onr Institute, we require 
students to work on a research project to 
familiarize them- with the techniques of 
social investigation. It ia gratifying to note 
that onr Institnte stood first in research bear- 
ing on labour in the year 1943-41. Accord- 
ing to the figures published by the Indian 
Labour Gafcette (Nov. 1943) the Morris 
College, Nagpur, oonduoted one research 
project in 1943 ; the Madras University, 
one ; the Calcutta University, three ; and 
the Tata Institute 7. We hope in coming 
years to do even better in the field of social 
research. 

Jteseareh ScholarBMps . — A student with 
aptitude for research finds the time too 
short to pnt out his research in a form 
worthy of pnblication. In order to encourage 
the student who has research ability to 
carry forward his social investigation 
under the guidance of the faculty after 
graduation, two Research Scholarships have 
been instituted, known as the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Besearch Scholarships, each of the 
value of Bs. 1,200 available for -one year 
and the amount to be paid in instalments 
of Bs. 100/- per mouth. 

The Trustees have awarded, on the 
recommendation of the faculty, one of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships to 
Dr. (Miss) Q. R. Banerjee for the year 

1944-45. She took np for her thesis a study 
of "Besene Homes for Women in Bombay.” 
This investigation has led her to feel that 
such a study should be made of all rescue 
work carried on in India. While there are 
many institutions to protect women in 
moral danger, no attempt has yet been 
made to coordinate the work of the differ- 
ent private and pnblio agencies, to attack 
the problem on an all- India basis and to 
plan a general policy of work based on 
scientific principles of reclamation and 
rehabilitation. To draw up a scheme for 
this purpose, it ia neeessary to eolleet 
complete information of the amount and 
nature of work done by the various agencies. 
With this end in view Dr. Banerjee 
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fiiropDAes to make a sorrer of idl resoae 
homes for Mleo women ui India. Her 
plan therefo» inolndes visits to all the 
important eities. This is the first time an 
investigation of this type is undertaken on 
an all-India basis. We wish her the best 
of snooess in this important and osefnl work 
she has nndertaken in the interest of these 
unfortunate women. 

Dr, Mwrthy’a Beaearch Tour , — There 
is a growing appreciation of the problems 
connected with labour sociology. The 
Government of India has already taken np 
for consideration a few of the urgent labour 
problems, and with the meetings of the 
Tripartite Conference and Committees the 
need for investigation and research into 
the human aspects of labour is being almost 
popularly felt. Attention has definitely 
shifted from the machine to the man. This 
situation is creating a need for a vast band 
of social workers equipped with the princi- 
ples of labour sociology and trained in the 
art of their application. The demand for 
Bueh workers will be greatly increased in the 
post-war period. 

With a view to meet the demand that is 
sure to be made on us for competent social 
workers in post-war years, especially in the 
labour field, and also to expand the cnrrien- 
Inm of oar Institute, some additions were 
made last year to the faculty. Dr. Moorthy, 
one of the junior members, is specializing 
in labour problems so that in the near fntnre 
studies in labour problems conld be offered 
as a separate eourse. Labour welfare is one 
of the important labonr problems. Thongh 
several industrial concerns are doing some- 
thing in the way of promoting labonr welfare 
in the different parts of India, and thongh 
there is an inoreasing interest in welfare 
work, no systematic study has yet been 
made of labonr welfare on an all-India 
basis. In the interest of labour in general 
and of the Institute in partienlar, it was 
decided to nndert^e the organization of 
available data on labonr welfare on an all- 
India seals. This, it is hoped, would serve 
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the double purpose (ff supplying our own 
students a comprehensive knowledge of fact 
and techniques of welfare work oarried on 
in different parts of onr country and in 
different indostries, and of the distinctive 
aspects which have developed to meet 
regional requirements. Secondly, it would 
enable ns to embody the findings of this 
research in an authoritative book on labonr 
welfare which, it is hoped, would be an out- 
standing contribution to onr knowledge of 
labour problems. Such a work would also 
be of great help to all those who are engag- 
ed in post-war planning for labour. 

To this end Dr. Moorthy was sent ont on 
an investigation tour. His tour covered the 
following industrial centres s Jamshedpur, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Sholapnr, Bangalore, Madras, Coimba- 
tore, Cochin, Madura and Bombay. In 
all these places he contacted labonr welfare 
organizers, collected first-hand infomuation 
about labour welfare work and also acquain- 
ted himself with the technique of welfare 
work adopted in these centres. 

Graduate Fellomhips for Foreign Study,— 
In the post-war period, private agencies, 
provineial governments and universities will 
demand high grade organizers and adminis- 
trators of social services. To hold positions 
of responsibility and leadership, onr gradu- 
ates will need the advantages of foreign 
study. In ooming years social servioes will 
become increasingly a function of theBtate. 
Eaob provincial government will find it 
necessary to have a department of public 
welfare administration. Onr universities 
are also beginning to recognize that social 
work is an indispensable stndy and should 
be taught along with Sociology. The Central 
Advisory Board of Edueation has already 
recommended that training in social service 
shonld be given in the nndergradnate stage in 
order to stimulate an interest in social work. 
Bnt nniver^ties and ooUeges ate nmable to do 
anything in the matter for lack of teaehing 
personnel adequately trained in soeld work. 

To meet such demands and to enable 
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onr own grsdnates to fill higber posts ot 
lespossibility in tbs many important flslds 
of post-war reconstraotion progEammes. tbs 
Trustees have agreed to consider onr own 
graduates with outstanding organizing capa- 
city, mental maturity, sound health and 
good character for the award of foreign 
scholarships if recommended by the Director 
of the Tata Institute. 

Our Students' AeMevements . — While the 
year 1942 was characterized by political 
disturbance, the year 1943 was marked by 
famines and food shortage. Onr students 
showed keen interest in helping the areas 
affected by famine. In view of their studies 
and other duties, it was not possible for 
them to express their deep sympathy with 
the sufferers in any other way than in raising 
funds for the famine stricken areas. Onr 
past and present students helped the 
National Council of Women in making door 
to door colleotioDB. Of the total amount 
raised by our institution, Miss Leela 
Enlkami alone was responsible for collect- 
ing Bs. 2,800/- for the starving poor of 
Bengal by her nntiring efforts. 

Among the distinctions won by onr 
alumni during the period under report, the 
one which deserves special mention is the 
winning of the much coveted Vincent 
Massey Scholarship for 1943-44 by Mr. P. S. 
Anaut Narayan of the Class of 1940. The 
Scholarship is of the value of 2,p00 dollars, 
iuelusive of all expenses, for post graduate 
studies at the Cuivexsity of Toronto, Canada. 
Since his graduation from onr Institute, 
Hr. Anant Narayan has been serving as 
liSboar Offioer in the Tata Oil Mills’ 
factories both in Cochin and Bombay. 
While in Canada, he will carry on advanced 
work in the line of his studies in our Institute 
with Spcial reference to Industrial Psycho- 
logy and Personnel Administration. Among 
the factors which influence the selection of 
Mr. Anant Narayan, an important one was 
the work he had done la our Institute. 
We are proud of Mr. Anant Narayan and 
we offer him our hearty eougratolationB. 


During the last two years we have Ac^eed 
an ever-growing interest in social services 
and an increasing reeognition of the need 
for eeientifle training for social work. Our 
universities are conscious of the need for 
providing undergraduate training in social 
work and have been trying to work ont ways 
and means of doing so *, private ageneies are 
experimenting in organizing short term 
training courses. The requests for informa- 
tion and guidance we have received during 
the past two years from sneh bodies clearly 
indicate that onr Institute is recognized 
as a premier one of its kind. Before 
drawing np a scheme for a training course 
for Labour Officers, the Galcntta University 
wrote to ns for information regarding the 
budget of the Institute organization of onr 
courses etc. The Indore State deputed one 
of its officers to study the working of our 
Institute in order to organize a short term 
course for students in Colleges. Similarly, 
the Udaipur State deputed an officer to 
consult ns with regard to offering a summer 
course to teachers in training. The Ceylon 
Oovernment applied through the Bombay 
Government for information regarding the 
training of Probation Officers. These are but 
a few of the services we are called upon to 
render, and they are an index of the position 
we hold in this partienlar field. 

In this Report 1 have only referred 
rather briefly to some of the new features 
and achievements of the Institute during the 
period under review, as a fuller Report 
is not possible owing to the present Paper 
Control (Economy) Order. In conolnsion, 
1 may say toat we look on onr past achieve- 
ments with pride and look at the tanVa 
still before ns with faith and hope. Now 
it only remains for me to add that all 
these accomplishments could not have been 
achieved but for the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion mid creative vision of onr Trustees. 
Onr thanks, therefore, are dae to them. 
1 should also like to thank the members of 
the faculty for their loyalty and «v*r- 
williDg oboperation. 
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T1i6 stadeuts wbo bftvo t>6en adoiilitcd to tbe Junior Class ars 


1. BharuQba, Miss D. D. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Bombay. 

2. Chondhury, S. B. 

B.Bo., Bangoon University, 1938, 
Myitfeyina, Burma. 

3. Deodbar, L. D. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 

T. D., „ „ 1941, 

Belganm, Bombay Presidenoy. 

4. Engineer, Miss K. M. 

B.A,, Bombay University, 1944, ’ 
Bombay. 

5. Heble, Mrs. M. E. 

Bombay University, 1940, 
Bombay. 

6. Jayakrishnadas, MissU. N. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1942, 
Abmedabad. 

7. Kamath, P. V. 

BA. , Madras University, 1941, 

LL.B., Bombay University, 1943, 
Earkala, Mangalore. 

8. Eattiearan, G. J. 

B.A., Madras University, 1941, 
Ernaknlam, Cochin. 

9. Eban, M. B. 

B.A., O'smania Universily, 1940, 

M.A., ,, ,, 1942, 

Hyderabad, Dn. 

10. Ebanderia, Miss J. G. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Junagadb, Kathiawar. 

11. Enlkarni, P. D. 

B.Sc., Nagpnr University, 1943, 
Malwa, Ujjain, C. I. 

12. Erishnamacbary, 8. 

B.A. (Hons.), Madras University, 1944, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 

13. Lakdawalla, Miss E. A. 

B.A,, A^a University, 1939, 

M.A., „ „ 1943, 

Indore, C.I, 


14. Malbotra, Mies Raj 

B.A, Punjab University, 1944, 
Delhi. 

15. PanA’kal. J. J. 

B.Se., Madras University, 1943, 
Ernaknlam, Coebiu. 

16. Panikker, P. T. B. 

B-Sc., Madras University, 1941, 
Madras. 

17. Paul, K. 

B.A., Travancore University, 1942, 
Travanoore. 

18. Roy, B. K. 

B.Sc., Calcutta University, 1941, 
Akyab, Burma. 

19. Sambashivan, E. 8. 

B.A., Madras University, 1914, 
Ernaknlam, Cochin. 

20. Sbarma, Miss V. 

B.A., Delhi University, 1944, 
Delhi. 

21. Sidbwa, Miss D. M. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1941, 
Bombay. 

22. Sud, Miss 8. D. 

B.Sc., Punjab University, 1944, 
Hoshiarpnr, Punjab. 

23. Thomas, P. T. 

B.A., Travanoore University, 1943, 
Travanoore. 

24. Zaobariab, E. A. 

B.A., Travanoore University, 1944, 
Tbalavady, Travancore. 

25. Mart, Miss Phyllis 

B.A., Punjab University, 1942, 
Batala, Punjab. 

Non-D^oma StudenUi 

26. Ghinniab, Miss M. 

JaSna, Ceylon. 

27. Mnkerjee, A. E, 

Moulmeln, Banna, 

28. Sethna, Mrs. M. M. 

Bombay. 



APt^ENDlX 

tATA INSTITOTE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
BTATlSnCAli BEFOBT OF CASES FOB THE PEBIOD 1942-19M 



Total 

1942-43 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1943*44 

Boys 

Girls 

Cases carried over from the 

Previous year 

25 

20 

5 

26 

18 

8 , 

New Cases ... •«, .** 

13G 

103 

3 

109 

71 

38 

Old Cases reopened 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Nil 

Total Case Load for 

— 

— 

- — 


— 

— 

1942-1943, 1944 

1C4 

124 

40 

138 

95 

48 


— 

— — 

— 

■" ' 



— 

Total attendance at the Clinic 

for the year 

1417 


• *« 

1454 

•«a 


Total Qnmber of Clinic days. 

89 



88 

• • ■ 


Average attendance per Clinic 

day 

15-92 



1652 

• •• 

«•* 

TYPE OF 

Cases carried over 

SERYIOE CLASSIFICATION 

Gases reopened New Gases 

Total 

1942-43 1913-44 

1942-43 

194344 

1942-43 1943-44 

194243 1943-44 

FnllClinioServioe 19 21 

2 


39 

41 

62 

62 

Co-operative ,, 5 5 

1 

**• 

7 

6 

13 

10 

Epeeial ,, 1 Nil 

Nil 

••t 

90 

66 

91 

66 



- 


— 

■ - 



25 26 

3 


136 

112 

164 

138 




■ ■ 

' 


— 

— 

SOURCES OP REFERRAL OF NEW OASES DURING THE PERIOD 194244 



Agencies— 

Social Agcmes ( 97), 

Juvenile Court, Bombay (47), Byratnji Jeejibhoy Homo ( 13), Paroi Panohayat (8) , 
Others (29). 

Mtdieal and Health Agemies (81). 

J. J. & B. J. Hospitals (38), Private Physieiaus (27), Wadia Hospital (II), 
Others (4). 

Schools (9). 

Farenls, Belaiives and others (60), 

TYPES OF FBOBLEMS REFEaEtED DURINO THE PERIOD 1912 44 

IB- 

Behaviour and permnaliig disorders. 

Stealing (15), Truancy (14), Unmauageableuess (12), Mischief (10), Obstinacy (8), 
Queer Behaviour (3), Shyness (2), Pits of Depression (2), Lying (2), Eshibitionisia 
(1), Disobedience (1), No interest in Games (1), Loss of Memory (1) , Nervousness 
(1). Disinterestedness in Life (1), General Baakfrardness (1), Irrelevant Talk (1), 
Thumb Sucking (1), Suspected Psychoses (1), Night Terrors (1), Greediness (1). 
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151 


BuHyint U), Boastiosr (!)» ATersi<m toiluBies (1), lecessaot Cryisfr (iX Inability 
to mix with ether children (1), Bouts of Irritability (1), Outbursts of Violence (1), 
Obsessional interest in sex II), Excitability (1), Eccentricity {1}| Cnielty to Aninials 
(1), Suggestibility (1), Destructiveness (1), Bestlessness (l), Fear (1), Attcnjpted 
Snioide (1). 

RoMi dtsardres. 

Bedwetting (23), Speech defect (18). 

SduMtiowtl problems. 

No interest in studies (6), Backwardness in 8tudies[(5), Others (2). 


Psvtko-somaiie disorders. 

Deaf and Dumb (8), Inability to Speak (7), Fainting Fits (7), Tics (2), Indistinet 
Speech (2), Pain in Abdomen (2), Difficulty in Breathing (2), Tremors (1), Left 
Handed (1), Constant Colds (1), Shaking and Jerky Movements of the Body (1), 
Poor Appetite (1), Inability to Walk (1), Headache (1), Loss of Voice (1), Pain in 
Chest (1), Pain in Abdomen (1), Lack of Bladder Control (1), Pain in Foot (l). 
Constant Watering of Eyes (1), Somnambulism (1), Athetoid Movements (1). 


Fvaluaiion of Ml service €ases durinff lie period 194S-4i. 1942-43 

Total number of full service cases P»* »«• pa* 73 

Total number of cases which did not attend the Clinic more 
than twice ••• aa« ••• ••• 11 

Total number of oases which broke off in the middle of 
treatment ••a 7 

Total number of cases which received fail treatment ... ... 55 


1943-44 

72 


6 

Nil 

66 


BesuUs of eases which received full Ireatmeni at the Clinic during the period 1942'43. 


Adjusted (cured or very much improved) 
Partially adjusted (improved) 

Adjusted or partially adjusted 
Not adjusted (no change) 

Too early to judge 




17 or 30'99 per cent. 
29 or 62 '72 
46 or 83 ‘71 ,, 

8 or 14‘54 ,, 

1 or 1*81 


ILLTJSTBATrVE CASEB 


"Z” a girl aged 10 was referred to the 
Clinic by the Pediatrist of the B. J. Hospital 
for Children for headache, as all investiga- 
tions including X-ray of the skull and 
laboratory findings had been found to be 
negitive. 

The ehild's complaints in the mother’s 
own words were, headache, crying at 
night and occasional talking in sleep. The 
mother was very mnch worried about the 
ehiid’s'headaehc because it was there for the 
last 1| years and because it did not improve 
inspite of treatment with medicines for snoh 
i long time. The mother appeared to be 


very neurotic, given to anxiety, a little ill- 
ness of the children causing her no end of 
worry. She seemed to be very anxious and 
spoke of nothing but the child’s shortcom- 
ings. The history showed that the head- 
ache started li years ago. It came on after 
returning from school one day when she bad 
fever and vomiting. The fever was not very 
high and lasted only for a few days. Her 
bedwetting had stopped only 1 or 2 months 
previous to this incident (she bedwetted till 
^ years of age). The fever and vomiting 
stopped but hex headache continued. 
She became very lethargic, developed a 
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m 

dil^ike for Bbtdies, beeaa zising late in th« 
morning and complained that her headache 
was very severe and that she was not in a 
position U> attend sohook Bhe liked her 
school and there was no complaint regarding 
her Btndies. The mother became ver^ 
anxious and discontianed her aohooling. 

The main work consisted in lessening 
the mother’s ankiety by reassuring her that 
the child’s condition was not serions, and 
could be cured soon. She was also dissnad- 
edfrom making nnfavonrable oomparisons 
between the patient and her elder sister. 
The girl was enconraged to attend school of 
her own choice, the necessary arrangements 
being made by the social worker in the way 
of getting her a scholarship and bns fare, 
as the family could not afford to spen d on 
her. It was interpreted to her that the 
headache represented nnoonscions aggres* 
Sion towards her elder sister turned towards 
herself and was also a self-pnnitive measnre 
for the aggression she felt towards her sister 
as also for evading going to school and for 
not coming npto the standard her mother 
expected of her. She was reassured that it 
would not harm her if she went to school 
despite her headache. Ever since that time 
she was able to make proper adjnstment at 
school. Her headache improved and crying 
at night and talking in her sleep disappeared. 
The symptoms have not reappeared for the 
last 6 months. 

“B” a girl of 7 years was referred to 
the Clinic by a family case worker for bed- 
wetting. The mother said that she was also 
very mischievoiu and obstinate and pilfered 
small articles like pencils and so on at 
school. According to the mother the child 
had a dry period of two years after the age 
of 2, bnt that at the age of 5 she had again 
started bedwetting, the frequency being 
twice in one night or at least four to five 
times a week. Bedwetting started after the 
birth of her younger brother while mischief, 
obstinacy and pilfering started a year later 
when she was sent to school, A mental test 
ghowed an intelligence above average. A 


study of the case sdiowed the probable 
causes of the problem to be sibling rivalry, 
poverty and lack of facilities for proper 
training in elean habits, favouimsm shown 
by the mother towards siblhigs, father’s 
lack of interest in the child owing to over 
work. 

The mother was advised to carry out 
the following instrnotious which are usually 
given in oases of bedwetting, i.e., to re- 
strict intake of fluids after 8 p.m., to avoid 
highly seasoned and fried food and to wake 
the child np abont i an hour before the 
usual time of her wetting the bed. 

Attitude therapy, in the nature of asking 
her to feel the need to show equal love and 
affection to all the children, was carried on. 
She co-operated very well. Arrangements 
to provide the child with the necessary 
articles which she badly needed at school 
were made. Individual psycho-therapy of 
an interpretative type in the nature of ex- 
plaining to the chUd the attention seeking 
motive which made her revert to childish 
behaviour like bedwetting was carried out. 

A month after attending the Clinic, 
there was a marked improvement in the 
bedwetting and 6 months later the mother 
reported that bedwetting had completely 
stopped. The stealing also stopped bnt the 
mother still continues to complain about 
the mischief. 

"B” an orphan boy of 11 from a resi- 
dential institution was referred by the 
Juvenile Court for pilfering things indis- 
criminately and sweets in pariacular and for 
nntidiness and lack of interest in life in 
general. The paternal aunt who brought 
him to the Clmio stated that “B” ’s father 
died when “B” was 4 years old, immediately 
after which his mother left the boy with the 
paternal annt. The mother who had come to 
leave **B” at the aunt’s place at the time 
took away some valnable things belonging to 
the aunt’s daughters at the time of leav- 
ing and after that she had not returned nor 
had she enquired about her sou, and the 
paternal abut did not know anything about 
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het wher^boatB. patonud trast a gten* 
tlfl and loTiag woman had kept ‘R’* nntU 
he WEB 7 years old and sent him ,to the or- 
phanage owmg to certain diffienltiee at 
home. 

Reeognising the boy’s need for love and 
attention the Clinic staff took particnlar care 
to show keen interest and sympathy for him 
and making him feel wanted and liked at the 
Clinic. The social worker visited him frce- 
qnently at the orphanage as the aunt was too 
hard worked and conld not spare time to 
visit him. Individnal work with the child 
was carried ont by a psycho-analyst in the 
form of interviews of a psycho-analytical 
nature with slight modifications with a view 
to make him aware of the meaning of his 
stealing which in this case among other 
factors was stealing of mother’s love which 
had been denied to him. After a few months 
attendemee at the Clinic the principal report- 
ed that he was a changed boy in the sense 


that he was more cbmrfnl, took interest in 
games and there had been no stotdiag 
incident. 

OoNBCri.TA'nOH CaSH 

“G” a girl of Id was brought by her 
brother because she was very obstinate and 
unreasonable. The Principal of her school 
who had advised the parents to oonsnlt the 
Clinic, however, felt that the girl was gnite 
alright, bat the parents were old fashioned 
and too strict. Talks with the father to give 
the girl more independence and to dispel his 
fear that the girl may go wrong it she 
were allowed to mix with boye helped him 
to change his attitude. Contact was also 
kept up with the Principal of the sebool who 
was very sympathetic and co-operative, to 
give her guidance in dealing with the girl . 
Later enquiries showed that the girl made a 
satisfactory adjnstment at home, and is at 
present keeping np the improvement. 




Owing to the acute shortage of paper the recent Paper Control 
(Economy) Order, 1944, was brought into force permitting only 
30% of the average number of pages published per issue during 
the preceding year. We are, however, happy to say that the 
Department of Industries and Civil Supplies^ New Delhi, has 
allowed us a larger quota ''in view of the special consideration 
applicable to the Indian Journal of Social Work We greatly 
appreciate the favour shown to our Quarterly. By the more 
economic use of the page space we have managed to give our 
readers almost as much reading matter as before, although the 
^ilk of the Journal, is somewhat reduced. 


Editor 
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Industrie tlealth in India 

M. Vasudeya Moostht 


W ITH tbe rapid iadnatrialization of 
oar eoantry the problems of labour 
are eoming to the forefront. In 
the proseoution of the war the contributlonB 
of the workers have been so considerable 
and important as to entitle them and their 
cause to receive special attention in the 
planning of the post-war economy. Indeed, 
it is being increasingly realized that their 
cause Is ultimately the country's cause, and 
their welfare the nation’s welfare. It is to 
this oouseionsness that we owe much of our 
recent progressive indnstrial legislation 
regarding disputes, wages, and honrs and 
conditions of work; the appointment of 
advisory labour personnel in the central 
and provincial government; the maintenance 
and periodical publication of indnstrial 
statistics; the free training of technicians; 
the starting of employment exchanges; the 
enquiries into the possibilities of introduc- 
ing sickness and health insurance schemes 
and the undertaking of mnltifarious other 
labour welfare activities. 

True, some of these programmes are not 
quite disinterested. Some are due to pure 
philanthropy while others have their origin 
in the employers' and the Qovemment’e 
desire to placate labour. It is easy to read 
capitalist motives in what is obviously a poor 
man’s cause handled by the well-to-do. All 
legislation and endeavour, even while they 
are progressive, naturally suffer in repute 
and goodwill when they emanate from the 
top. Making every allowance for the errors 
and prejudices of democratic interpretation, 
the scientific process stands out bold in the 
horizon of modern history, — the inevitable 
process of associating labour and its well- 
being with the State and its well-being. It 
is not difficult to forecast the trend of 
this process. Conseiously or unoonscionaly 
started, mterested or disinterested, from the 
top or from the bottom, the process is 
destined to end in the trlnaph of the worker’s 


cause. From being the exploited underdog 
the worker is rising to the status of national 
distinction and dignity. In this process 
what will stand him in good stead is his 
health. To a great extent, the consummation 
of his eanse depends on his optimism spring- 
ing from his radiant vitality. Indeed all 
the various programmes and measares for 
the worker’s well-being converge on this one 
end— the promotion of the health of the 
worker and his family. The eiadioation of 
illness and the infusion of health is the one 
purpose more than others which agitates the 
worker, ferments society, and kindles legis- 
lation. Labour health is the centre of gravity 
of most of onr social seonrity measures. 

Health is commonly misunderstood to 
mean the absence of ailment. This is a very 
narrow conception of health.. Health is not 
merely a negative conception implying the 
absence of illness but is also a positive one 
involving the presence of vitality in the 
body and in the mind. A healthy individual 
is he who can resist disease, has enough 
energy iu him to withstand the strain of a 
reasonable occupation, can go through life’s 
normal activities without languor and debi- 
litating fatigue. In the light of this defini- 
tion let ns study the problems of the worker’s 
health : (1) What is the state of the 
worker’s health 1 (2) Why is it what it is t 
(8) What are the steps taken to ameliorate 
itY and (4) What more can and ought to be 
done to improve the health of the worker. 

Answering the first question first, we 
have to confess that in the absence of ade^ 
qnate statistical data it is difflenlt to write hi 
specific terms about the health of our working 
population. Nevertheleas, since the health 
of a community is evidenced in its resistance 
to disease, longevity and efficiency it may 
not be difficnlt to arrive at aeorrectestunate 
of our worker’s health if we study the pro- 
blem with reference to these three standards 
or tests. 
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Ltmgmty . — We do not have special 
vital atatistioa regarding industrial labour. 
Bat the following table gives a general idea 
of the birth and death rate in onr oonntrjr 
compared with other conntries and also the 
comparative expectation of life. 

Birth & Death E)^ctati<m of Life 
rate per 1000 (j/eart) 



Birtb 

Death 

Hale 

Female 

Canada 

-20-3 

9^ 

58-96 

6073 

U, .A.* ••• 

17*3 

10'6 

60-60 

64-50 

Germany 

20-3 

12*3 

59-86 

62-81 

United Kingdom 

15-3 

12-2 

60-18 

64-40 

Anal^ralia 

17'7 

9*9 

63-48 

67-14 

Japan ««• 

27-0 

17-6 

46-92 

49-63 

Xndia ••• 

33D 

21-8 

26-91 

26-56 


These figures make revealing reading. 
Compared with other conntries the birth 
rate and the death rate are highest in India. 
As regards expectation of life we have the 
lowest figures. The average span of a man’s 
life in India is only 26*91 years while in 
other conntries it is more than twice as 
much save in Japan where it is nearly double. 
Perhaps the only consolation is that Indiana 
ostlive their women folk by a few months, 
while the reverse is the case in other coun- 
tries ! 

Resistance to Disease . — The worker’s 
resistance to disease is notoriously weak. 
This is due to his low vitality and stamina 
which in tarn depends on several contribu- 
tory causes which we shall discuss later. It 
is a well known fact that the Indian 
labourer does not enjoy even his short span 
of life in peace and health bnt is frequently 
subject to the ravaging infinences of varions 
diseases. The maladies that most afiect the 
workers are, to name only a few : Tuber- 
onlosis, Venereal Diseases, Influenza, 
Malaria, Endemic Fevers, Typhoid, 
Dysentery, Smallpox, Coughs, and Colds 
and other respiratory diseases. Of these, 
respiratory diseases are sd common that the 
worker thinks it his inevitable lot to be 
affected with them. In consequence, almost 
as a rule, he is the victim of Tuberculosist 
that horrible and inexorable disease which, 
establishing itself unknown and unsuspected 


in his constitution, eats at the vitals of his 
life till the man is laid in his premature 
grave. Nor are the other diseases less 
sparing as far as the worker is concerned. 
For they attack him with equal vimlenoc 
and exhibit a like tenacity in parsning him 
throughont his career. It often happens 
that when a labourer falls a victim to a dis- 
ease his vitality is sapped and he becomes 
easily vnlnerable to an army of diverse dis- 
seases. The consequences are most harrow- 
ing. He becomes irregular and remiss in 
his duties, loses both money and interest in 
life, his personality breaks down, his family 
disintegrates, and both as a man and a 
worker be becomes irresponsible and in- 
efQcient. In fine, our indnstrial labourer’s 
life is a doleful career composed of frequently 
alternating periods of convalescence and 
invalidism. 

Rffieieneg . — ^It is small wonder, there- 
fore, if the average worker’s standard of 
efficiency is very much below that of tbe 
workers of other progressive conutries. Tbe 
Boyal Commission reported that ‘ ‘the Indian 
industrial worker produces less per unit than 
tbe worker in any other country claiming to 
rank as a leading industrial nation”.^ It 
is argued by some that the Indian worker is 
not less efficient than workers elsewhere, 
and that much capital is made out of his so- 
called inefficiency. .It is true that onr 
worker s inefficiency is needlessly “propa- 
gandized’ ’ and there is nothing inherently 
defective in him. Moreover, efficiency even 
if it is judged by quality and quantity of 
output alone, depends for its expression on 
various factors other than individual ability 
like type of the machine, conditions of 
work, nature of raw material and maimge- 
ment. Making allowance for all these 
factors, it must be admitted that knowledge, 
skill and health also inflnenee efficiency. Of 
these, it must be further admitted that know- 
ledge and health are woefully laoking in the 
Indian worker ) and to the extent he lacks 

1 Report of the Royal Conuniiaion ca Labonr in 
Indio, p, 
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theBA hi 0 AffloiAiiAy is advaiMljr affected. W& 
are here concerned only with health and 
effleieney ; and it is not a problem about 
which one need be polemical. For the in* 
efficiency of our worker, as we have already 
pointed ont, is not a co^eaital defect but a 
ciroumstantial one. It is not a racial 
ebaracteristic but a historical fact. In other 
words, it is not rooted in the worker’s per- 
sonality bat clings to him like a cobweb. 
And it is not damaging to the cause of our 
workers to say that they are most inefficient 
— inefficient because they lack radiant health. 
Indeed, this affords a strong argument for 
improving the worker’s health. For, if 
robust health conduces bo efficieney, indus- 
trial prosperity rises or sinks with the health 
of the labour population. With the worker’s 
ilUfaealtb are associated industrial absentee- 
ism, lack of interest in work, want of energy 
to withstand the strain of occupation— all 
of which have cumulatively a depressing 
effect on his quality of work, and these can 
be removed only by removing his ill health. 
Give him better health and he will work 
with more regularity, energy and interest. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that the 
worker has low vitality, low standard of 
efficiency, low resistance to disease and low 
expectation of life and high death rate, may 
we not conclude that his health which is the 
most important from the industrial and 
human point of view, is the least satisfactoryf 

Beasons for Ill-Eealth . — Why is the 
state of the worker’s health so unsatis- 
factory f What conditions and factors have 
made it what it is f In order to plan intel- 
ligently for his health, it is necessary to 
drag to the light of reason the secret causes 
that conspire to make him a sickly creature. 
Kow, while a strong and sound constitution 
may be inherited by an individual, bis 
health mainly depends on good and adequate 
diet, sanitary bousing, healthful habits of 
living and congenial working conditions. 
These fonr factors, diet, housing, 

habits and working conditions, are the pillars 
on which alone the health of either an iadi- 


vidualor a eommuaity can be seouiely built. 
Even in the ease of a parson inheriting a 
strong constitution, his manner of living 
with reference to the requirements of the 
four factors alone will ensure the oontinuanee 
of his health; and neglect will result in its 
breakdown. If an entire community lives 
for a length of time in ill-health, one may 
seek for its cause iu the neglect of any or 
all of the factors. If something is wrong 
with these, ill-health will continue to exist. 
Therefore, a brief enquiry into the diet, 
housing, habits and working conditions of 
onr workers will give a clue to the present 
state of their ill-health and indicate the 
steps that need to be taken to improve this 
unsatisfactory situation. 

Food.— Nutrition plays a very impor- 
tant part in promoting health. Energy 
depends on the intake of food. A well 
balanced diet is most essential for a man for 
healthful functioning, while malnutrition 
renders a man anaemic and feeble. ‘ 'It is 
well to remember that the food we eat should 
give us not only (1) sufficient heat and 

energy for the work our bodies have to do, 

but it should be capable of bringing about 
(2) normal growth and repair of the daily 
wear and tear of tissues, thus ensuring their 
normal functional efficiency. This double 
purpose is served by different components 
of food. Starches, sugars and fats general- 
ly serve the first purpose and are therefore 
called ‘fuel foods’. Proteins, such as are 
found in milk, eggs, oil seeds, pulses, etc., 
and food-salts and vitamins serve the second 
purpose and, besides this, they increase the 
resistance of the body against diseases...... 

All the components of food— ptoteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, vitamins and 
water— are equally important in their own 
way; and what we have to aim at is the diet 
that wQl contain them, roughly, within 
certain proportions. Such diets are called 
Balanced, Standard or properly constituted 
diets’ ’ .* Every adult normally requires 2,600 

1 Balaooed Diets, itsacd bur the Bombay Prasi- 
denoy Bsby and Health Week Aasomation, 1937. 
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calories per day. If he is a heavy manual 
worker he needs ahont 3,000 calories. In 
the above table Dr. E. S. Bfhaskar gives 
the requirements of a well-balanced diet 
for vegetarians and non-vegetarians.* 

The cost of a well-balanced diet is esti- 
mated at pre-war prices to be abont Rs. 5 to 
Bs. 6* per month.* A nutritions diet contain- 
ing 2,600 calories per day whieh is the 
minimum normally required by an adult 
who is not employed in bard manual work 
should cost at the lowest estimate annually 
Bs. 65/- to Bs. 70/-. Now, the annual per 
capita ineome in our country — not taking 
into account the unnatural war conditions 
with their steep rise in wages and prices — is 
only Rs. 65, just the amount necessary to 
purchase a balanced 4iet. But a man does 
not live by diet alone. He needs clothing, 
housing and other social and cultural ameni- 
ties. The sum of Bs. 65 is to be economic- 
ally distributed on various items of expendi- 
ture of which food is one, — a phenomenal 
feat, indeed I The consequence is that the 
average Indian is thus forced to live per- 
petually in famine-stricken condition , ill-fed, 
ill-boused and ill-clothed. Indeed, as much 
as 70% of our population do not have the 
required minimum food.* 

The foregoing remarks, apply to the 

* Diet Nutrition, 1942, p. 13. 

* Health Bulletin Ko. 23, Muiager ot Publieor 
tioBs, Delhi, 1941, 

* See BirJogendra Singh's address to the Post- 

War Policy Committee on Agriculture, Fcvestry and 
Fuherms, Simla, June 26, 1941. Infonnation, 

Vol.l5,No.l41}. 


Indian population in general. But the con- 
dition of the worker, though theoretically 
slightly better as far as income and con- 
sumption of food is concerned, is hardly 
satisfactory. A careful study of the table* 
on page 159 giving comparative family 
budgets of various indnstrial centres, amply 
bears out our point. 

Now, having these budget figures before 
one’s eyes and assuming the figures to be 
correct one need a^ the question: "Of the 
incomes are the percentages expended on 
food sufficient to provide nutritive diet to 
oil memhert of the respeetite families 1'’ In 
answering this question one has to bear in 
mind that a balanced diet at a very modest 
estimate costs Rs. 5/8/- per month per in- 
dividual in places where the cost of living is 
not high. Taking this figure and multiply- 
ing it by the average nnmber of members of 
families in each industrial centre one gets 
the total amount necessary to secure a 
balanced diet for the entire family per 
month. A comparison of ibe total amount 
neoesBary with the sum actually spent on 
food reveals how poorly the family lives as 
far as consumption of food is concerned. 
Thus we find that excepting in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Rangoon where the workers 
have just enough, in other places they are 
short of having a nutritive diet Indeed, in 
some places like ffiadras, Coimbatore, 
Nagpur and the United Provinces the' ex- 
penditure on food per individual is patheti- 

* Tn^ku^rial Labour in India, Fp, 280 lltednstrial 
Labour Office, 1938h 
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2-17 Gorakhpar (1930), B, & N. W. Railway 

Workshops 161 24 3 2 23 15 6 44*93 7*33 3*06 4*51 1*71 38*46 

4'3S tJoited Provinces (1930), Eailways ... 253 22 0 0 ...... 67*30 8*80 4*80 610 2*10 20*90 

Bibar and Orissa (1930), Eailways ... 213 24 0 0 ...... 69*10 6*80 1*80 4*40 1*80 20*10 

378 Bengal (1930), Railways 166 27 2 4 52*70 5*70 4*60 4 40 1*40 31*20 
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oally loir? It may be argned that obildrea 
do not ooQsnme as mnch as adnlts and -wbat 
is tbns saved on the former may be need by 
the latter. This is true, Bnt the adult 
manual vrorker aud woman before and after 
childbirth actually require a richer food 
than is here assumed to be necessary. There- 
fore, our calculation and criticism based on 
it is not upset by these discrepancies. More- 
over, such human issnes as health and the 
snfflciency of food and the problems con- 
nected with these cannot be accurately 
proved or disproved, be the statistical so- 
phistry employed never so subtle. In the 
analysis and appraisal of hnman phenomena 
the function of social statistics is to indicate 
tendencies and point to approximate con- 
olnsions. With this caution in mind we 
may sum np that a very large part of onr 
workers, if not all, are terribly underfed. 
Tbeir incomes are not adeqnate to give them 
and their children a “square meal”. Even 
those fortunate few who can purchase a 
balanced diet rarely obtain it. The workers 
— ^indeed, even educated people— are far too 
ignorant to appreciate and secure a nutritive 
diet for themselves. 

Not merely ignorance but want of lei- 
sure is another important cause of the poor 
food the worker takes. The meal taken by 
the industrial labourer in the afternoon in- 
terval is almost always a wretched mess. 
They leave their house at 7-30 in the early 
morning— man and wife or mother and son 
— and after labouring for five hours at the 
factory, have an hour’s leisure between one 
and two in the afternoon. And within this 
hour they have to prepare their meal, if 
they have not already done so in the morn- 
ing, take it and return to their drudgery. 
We have witnessed hundreds of labourers, 
men and women anxiously running home 
for their meal and mnning^back immediate- 
ly after they take it in order to be in the fac- 
tory in time. Food taken nnder such con- 
ditions can be anything but nutritions. Also 
the food generally consumed by the worker 
is highly pungent and irritating. A large 


number of workers who oannot afford to go 
home take their meal in the nearest hotel. 
To cater to the taste and means of such 
workers there are always a large number of 
eating places in industrial localities where 
cheap aud bad food is concocted and served 
nnder most insanitary conditions. Such 
places are hot-beds of disease, There on 
the tables lark flies with their venom, and 
on the fringe of cups tubercular germs await 
their victims. It is unfortunate that there 
exists no efficient supervision of such hotels. 
In view of all these observations the con elu- 
sion is borne in upon one that poverty, 
ignorance and want of leisure are at the 
root of the workers’ malnutrition. Thns 
undernourished the workers lay tbemseives 
open to “auaemia, dyspepsia, intestinal dis- 
orders, unhealthy skin and an increased 
tendency to infectious diseases”. They get 
accustomed to starvation and tbeir want of 
energy brings on early fatigue impairing their 
efficiency. When the workers themselves 
are so lacking in vitality how can we expect 
of them a generation of healthy children t 
The question may now be asked : 
What has been done to provide the worker 
with clean and nutritions diet! The answer 
is very brief for not much has been actually 
done. The improvement in the nutrition of 
the workers depends on the increase of their 
wages, spread of knowledge among them 
abont wholesome diet and sufficient leisure 
for the taking of food. As far as the level 
of wages is concerned, it is a vexed problem. 
In spite of enquiries, recommendations, aud 
agitations the employers have not shown 
any tendency to raise the basic wages. 
Wage rates are still determined by com- 
petitive labour markets, and BtiQ they are 
inadequate to procure a nutritive diet. In 
view of this it is somewhat ironical to seek 
to enlighten the workers in the principles 
of balaneed diet by lectures, lantern slides 
and demonstrations, as it is now being done 
in a few industrial centres. Bnt this pro- 
paganda is good in so far as It educates the 
workers in the ways of making and taking 
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whoiesome 4id;s. P^erhape it will prepare 
them belorehand for the time when they 
will be enabled to have nutritive food. We 
mnat record onr appreciation of the services 
rendered by some of onr rich mnnioipalities 
and employers in actually giving: milk free 
to the ohildren of the workers and provid* 
ing food to the labourers through canteens 
and messes. The food thus given, though 
not highly satisfactory, is not bad. There 
is much scope for improvement in the 
quality of food, and the methods of provid- 
ing it. One great advantage of catering at 
the works is that it eliminates hurry and 
nnneoessary exertion on the part of workers 
in reaching home for their meals. Better 
supervision of the canteens and the messes, 
and a little more liberality in running them 
will ensure greater benefits. Some factories 
run their mess on cooperative lines, and 
workers are considerably benefited by 
them. Also, the cost price grain shops 
opened by the employers have temporarily 
eased the agony of the workers. But all 
these measures and improvements are few 
and far between and have reached bnt a small 
fraction of the working class population. 
Moreover, to the worker these benefits smack 
of charity and condescension. This apart, 
no good diet ordered at the canteen or the 
mess can be as satisfactory as a meal taken 
in the cheerful atmosphere of the home. 

Booking into the condition 
of workers' housing which is another im- 
portant factor influencing their health one 
is faced by equally depressing conditions. 
Next to food a clean, airy and roomy house 
is the best security against disease. Also, 
it is the best oondition for health. With- 
out proper housing it is impossible to im- 
prove the health of the worker. Living in 
bad and insanitary snrronndings even a 
strong healthy well-nourished man falls a 
prey to illness. And the facts available 
leave no doubt that inadequate and bad 
honsing is another chief cause of the 
workers’ miserable health. “Most of the 
dwellings available for workers in indoslarial 


towns, however, and especially those rented 
by private landlords, leave almost every* 
thing to be desired in regard to sanitary 
arrangements. Usually tbe tenements and 
tmstees have been bnilt in a haphazard 
manner, rather than laid out or planned ; 
the bouses are built close to one another 
without sufiScient space being left for streets 
or roads ; the only approach to them beiug 
winding lanes ; in most bustees there is no 
provision for light and air, the only open- 
ing being a low door — in Cawnpore, for 
instance, 82'5% of the dwellings enquired 
into had no windows. No proper provision 
exists for the supply of water or for drain- 
age.”*^ The houses usually occupied by 
workers consist of single rooms of only 100 
square feet, serving the purposes of parlour, 
bedroom, storeroom, kitchen and sometimes 
even bathroom. It is calculated that an 
adult requires 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per hour which is provided by the minimum 
of 100 square feet. If within this space 
four or five persons of a family are huddled 
together, and called upon to find room for 
kitchen, sleeping, storing etc., how can 
healthy living be possible for the unfortu- 
nate members t 

The conditions of the working class 
population as regards housing can be better 
appreciated by a glance at the following 
table prepared from the figures given iu the 
Report of tbe Bent Enquiry Committee, 
1938, covering Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur. The figures may be taken to be 
representative of India, though the condi- 
tions are far worse elsewhere in the country. 


Table slmiing available floor space per person 
(1938) 

Tenemetits cf single 
studied room 
tenemeuls 


Place 


No, of 
persons 
per 

teneme^ 


Average 

fioar^space 

pet 

peraoH 


Bombay 2,175 91 24 26^*86 sq.ft* 

Ahmedabad 1,872 73*82 4*05 43*04 „ 

Sholapiir ••• 637 68*^ 5 24 


’ Industrial Labour in India ^ p* 306 (Intematioxial 
Labour 193&) 
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SememberuiS' tbe cftlcolation that a 
person requires 100 sqitare feet of floor- 
space for healthful living, ohe can see how 
far short of that requirement is the housing 
accommodation provided for the Indian 
worker. In Ahmedabad the worker has less 
than half the required space ; in all other 
places he has only one fourth. In some 
etmes as many as eight to nine persons are 
found to be living together in narrow rooms 
of 100 square feet. In 1930, 72% of the 
families in Cawnpore lived in single-room 
tenements, while the percentage for Nagpnr, 
Jnbbulpore, Akola and Oondia during the 
same period was 60. The effects of such 
awefullj congested living are evidenced in 
the low statures, lean, lanky and pale per- 
sons of our industrial population as well as 
in the terrible death rate amongst infants. 
The following table shows infant mortality 
in Bombay according to the number of 
rooms occupied by the parents. It should 
be noticed that the percentage of deaths 
decreases as the number of rooms occupied 
increases. 


Deaths in Infants in Botnban ( 1) 


No. of tooms 

Number 

1936 1937 

Ferceutaae 
1936 1937 

Roadside .... 

26 

29 

0-3 

O'S 

One Room & untJer. 

7,004 

6,823 

78*3 

78*5 

T«fo Rooxos • . , 

1,328 

1,298 

u-s 

14-9 

Throe Rooms* , . 

331 

319 

4-0 

37 

Four or more rooms 

164 

141 

1*8 

1*7 

Information not 
available . . * 

73 

78 

0*8 

0*9 


A study of the table reveals that the per- 
centage of infant death according to the 
number of rooms occupied during the years 
1936 and 1937 does not vary very much, 
while the tendency in the number of deaths 
as the congestion increases shows an in- 
variably sympathetic increase. Hay not 
one conoinde from this that increasing eon- 
gestion is accompanied by increasing infant 
mortality, and that life, taking its birth in 
overcrowding conditions, is nipped in the 
bndt 

Overerowding which cannot be worse, 
is not tiie only dark feature of our industria 


housing. The houses are built witkont 
plan, having low roofs mad of material 
which easily oondnets heat and cold 
and which in many places cannot offer 
resistance to wind and rain. The honses, 
when they are not dingy ehavlst are mere 
hntsand sheds. And these are clustered 
together or lined along gutters and cess- 
pools and about factories where the air is 
polluted by smoke and dust. *'Arrauge> 
ments for disposal of refuse and for clean- 
ing the surroondings of workers’ dwelling 
are nsnally defective”.^ Bef erring to urban 
industrial housing the Boyal Commission on 
Labour says : "Neglect of sanitation is 
often evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage 
and pools of sewage, whilst the absenee of 
latrines enhances the general polintion of 
air and soil".’ The remarks of the Bombay 
Rent Enquiry Committee, 1938 about in- 
dustrial housing in Bombay are similar.^ 
Speaking of single-room tenements (which 
are 81% of the tenements in Bombay) it says, 
"They are small in size with meagre venti- 
lation and appear more like packing bores 
than places of human habitation".^' And 
again, "Men and women are forced to live 
in the least possible space of a most insani- 
tary character which is neither conducive to 
good health nor decent standards of moral- 
ity." It is useless to multiply citations 
and authorities where they are abuodant. 
Our point is to press home to the reader that 
workers live in the moat congested and in- 
sanitary conditions which leaves no scope 
for their full physical and spiritual develop- 
ment and which combined with their mal- 
nntrition constitutes a tremendous devital- 
izing factor. As dark corners cannot grow 
good plants, smutty industrial slums emnnot 
breed full men. They grow disease, vice and 
death. Here is man still a troglodyte. 

^ Iniwlriai Labaur ttt Isdia. p. 307 (I. Ik 0. 
Pub., 1936). 

•Ibid. 

•• Report of the Bombay Bent Enoairy Coa- 
ndttee,^. 10-12(193^. 

“Ibid. 
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of bavLue a proper borne* 
life dae to inadeqnftte wages and bad-bonaing 
driyes many of our workers into tbe fearfnl 
paths of prostitotion. There are -women of 
iU repute of all ages concentrated in slum 
localities of our indnstrial cities like Bom- 
bay, Afamedabad, Cawnpore and Madras, — 
women who cater to meet the sex needs of 
workers deprived of normal home-life. Here 
the poor workers get easily infected with 
Venereal diseases which they convey to their 
homes and even to the villages when they 
return to them. The disease being looked 
npon with social contempt and ridicule, the 
patient seldom tries a chance of getting cored 
but hides it in shame and snfFers in solitude. 
The Bombay Municipality has opened a few 
prophylactics where a person can get treated 
for Venereal diseases. These prophylactics 
are very few and ill-equipped. There is no 
education whatsoever of the workers against 
sex-diseases which are insidiously attacking 
their homes and personalities. And so the 
disease is spreading day by day and taking 
its toll of life. 

What have the anthorities concerned 
done towards the improvement of labour 
housing T Employers, Mnnioipal Bodies 
and Trade Unions have early recognised the 
important part which sanitary housing plays 
in the life of the labour community. The 
Boyal (Commission on Labour makes exten- 
sive recommendations as regards *‘the 
survey, layout and development of urban 
and industrial areas, the establishment of 
minimum standards with regard to floor and 
cnbic space, ventilation and lighting, water 
supply, drainage and latrines and type-plans 
of working class faonses, the grant by 
Government of snbsidies to employers for 
nndertaking housing schemes, and the en- 
couragement of co-operative building societ- 
ies.” ^ The details as regards tbe history 
of indnstricd housing in India is beyond the 
scope of our article. Bui it may be mention- 
ed that the ohawls built by the Bombay 
Municipidi ty is a disgrace to humanity. 

1* ln^ri<aLebowi>i India, p.309 (LL. O.). 
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While the buildings themselves are bad, 
there is no efficient system of supervision as 
regards sanitation and congestion. The 
ohawls owned by the Mills which accom- 
modate nearly 20,000 workers are still more 
horrible places. The situation in Ahmed- 
abad is little better than in Bombay. In the 
Bombay province owing to bad housing and 
congestion epidemics of cholera broke out 
during 1943 and the toll of death amongst 
labourers was so serious that the Government 
was compelled to pass on the 16th April 1944, 
The Bombay Non-Urban Labour Housing 
Sanitation and Provision Shops Act. The 
Act confers powers on the Government ‘ *to 
control snoh labour housing and sanitation 
in areas outside Mnnicipal and Cantonment 
limits, and to make orders which will ensure 
that employers of labour provide reasonable 
sanitary conditions and open provision 
shops for their labour in such areas.’ ’ 

There are, however, honourable ex- 
ceptions to the general neglect of housing 
by employers. Good indnstrial colonies 
have been built by the Empress Cotton 
Mills in Nagpur, the British India Cor- 
poration in Cawnpore, the Bnckingham 
and Carnatic Mills in Madras, the Binny 
Mills in Bangalore and the Madnra Mills 
(Harveypatti) in Madura. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in Jamshedpur, though some 
of the privately built houses of the workers 
there could have been built much better. 
There are also other industrial housing 
undertakings by employers in Delhi, in 
Calcutta, Bhadravati and elsewhere, bnt 
these are minor successes. Some of these 
are definitely bad, destined to be slums. 

The good housing schemes mentioned 
above have benefited only a minute portion 
of the industrial population. Much more 
than three-fourths of the labourers still live 
under loathsome conditions which daily 
depress their spirits and honriy expose 
them to dangerous diseases. An extension 
of well laid out housing schemes as in 
Jamshedpur aud in Harveypatti <in Madura) 
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would be a real booa to the workers^ Bat 
the problem of the ownership of honses, 
want of space in cities like Bombay, near^ 
ness or otherwise of honses to the factory, 
transport facilities and other sneh issnes 
are sure to erop np. These problems have 
to be solved with special reference to the 
workers* health and happiness; as a enid- 
ing principle in indnstrial welfare, we can 
broadly state that the best solution is that 
which assares the health and happiness of 
the workers. Legislation, public opinion, 
eo'operation, private enterprise — all shonld 
be co-ordinated creatively to tackle this 
hnge problem of sanitary honsing. Bnt 
what is required more is generons vision on 
the part of leaders — vision to see hnman 
phenomena in proper perspective with re- 
ference to hnman destiny. A house is a 
place where the child is not only bom 
bat grows ap. It is a place to whioh man 
retarns after bis day’s labour, to eat, to 
rest, to talk and to sleep in the cheerful 
company of his dear and near ones. It is 
the basis of domestic life and happiness, of 
creative fellowship. Sweet and blissful 
are the uses of home. Houses beautiful 
will create . bodies beautiful and spirits 
beautiful. 

Hdbiti . — The next factor of importance 
whioh governs the health of the workers is 
their habits of living. Clean and regular 
habits ensure sound health as much as 
wholesome food and good housing. Let a 
man take to bad habits, his digestion is 
impaired, vitality is destroyed, and in 
course of time constitutional integrity 
breaks up. 8aoh a man soon falls a prey 
to disease. Nature remorselessly punishes 
her delinquents. This fact is rarely ap- 
preciated by the workers. Extensive obser- 
vation and study has led us to believe that 
many of our labourers live unclean lives in 
unclean surroundings. And this in a greater 
measure than is suspected is ruining their 
health. 

Among the harmful habits of the work- 
ers the well known are the taking of £q>iri- 


tuons liquors, use of tobacco and gambling. 
“The oomsnmptlon of liquor, both foreign 
and oonntrymade, has become a common 
habit among many workers." 26 per cent 
of the families iu Ahmedabad, 43 per cent 
in Sholapur and 72 per cent in Bombay 
are known to be addicted to liquor." In 
other provinces the habit is equally wide- 
spread. Ae for tobacco the use of it is 
universal amongst the labouring popnlation. 
Tobacco is both smoked and chewed with 
betel, which is also another article consumed 
almost as many times as possible. During 
1921-1922, 96 per eent of families in Bombay 
and 88 per eent in Ahmedabad were found 
to be addicted to tobacco. In Ahmedabad 
even women and children smoked. As re- 
gards gambling it is difficult to give exact 
figures, but playing cards for money late 
through the night, betting on cotton figures, 
dice- throwing for wager are fairly common 
amongst the male section of certain classes 
of workers, especially in bigger industrial 
centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad, and 
Cawnpore. Indeed, we know that some 
gambling dens are run by a few workers, 
both in the workers’ colonies where there 
are such and outside to whioh others besides 
workers resort. Workers take to gambling, 
in the first instance with the hope of adding 
to their meagre earnings and afterwards it 
becomes a sensational habit, doing to bed 
late in the night, taking meals irregularly, 
anxiety and irresponsibility ate some of the 
inevitable features associated with gambling; 
and one ean see how these are sufficient to 
ruin the health of the worker, apart from 
the personality complexes they indnee. The 
eSeots of tobacco on health needs special 
tesearch. But It is certain that constant 
smoking and chewing of tobacco witii betel 
is deleterious to health. They result in bad 
teeth and unhygienic habits of spitting 
about. There is unfortunately no propa- 
ganda whatsoever against the nee of tobacco 


" Itiduttrial Labour in /ndte, pp. 2K {LIj.0.} 
»* Ibid. 
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and Ae lukbii ia dailf Bpreading even to 
women and ohildren; tie view generally 
being htid that smoking and chewing 
tobacco arc perfectly natnral and there can 
be no limits to them. The mischief which 
aloohol is working on the body and 
personality of the worker is greater than 
what is wrought by other habits. Govem- 
ment, employers and pnblic bodies realised 
betimes the menace of alcohol to the 
workers' well being. As early as 1928 
temperance propaganda was started in 
Madras and workers were advised to desist 
from drink. Later, employers and pnblic 
bodies also started campaigns against drink 
and labourers were educated tbrongh 
lectures and lantern-slides and pamphlets 
against the evil effects of alcohol. In some 
industrial centres alcohol shops were closed 
on the pay day to prevent the worker from 
drinking. The Congress carried on system- 
atic propaganda against drink and while in 
power in 1937 introduced prohibition. The 
sneoess of prohibition in Bombay is very 
great and it has saved the workers from 
impoverishmentj but it is yet too early to 
read its effects on their health. It is unfor- 
tnnate that in Madras prohibition which 
was doing its good work was abolished in 
1943 with the result that most workers have 
taken to drink again. The snecess of social 
amelioration schemes like prohibition de- 
pends on the initiative and snpervision of 
the Government. And if the Government 
itself provides facilities to poor workers to 
drink in order to increase its revenue, it is 
positively doing a diggervioc to hnmanity 
and undermining industrial efficiency. 

Many workers are also addicted to &bany, 
and opium. Ignorance, poverty, over- 
work and bad housing are at the root of all 
these habits of the labourers. But the 
very conditions which drive them to bad 
habits farther deteriorate their position . 
The reacts of bad and unclean habits on 
nndernoarished, iU-hotised and overworked 
persema cannot be dismissed u insignificant. 
They impair their energies and predispose 
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them to diseases. Through legislation and 
education the workers must be iangbt to 
eschew dangerous and degenerate habits and 
take to wholesome ways of living. In this 
respect the nihadas (gymnasia) provided by 
some of the employers and the labour unions 
are serving a very useful purpose. They 
are the most popular of the labour welfare 
activities. Also better health can be secured 
by the extension and better organization of 
recreational facilities. The recreations and 
sports now organised by the employers as a 
feature of their labour welfare activities 
are very irregular and mere periodical 
shows. At any rate they are hopelessly 
insaffloient and only a small number take 
advantage of them. Bat the possibilities 
which sports and recreation offer in incnl- 
oating healthy and regular habits are very 
great. The workers should also be educated 
in home hygiene. The way in which they 
spit about, blow their noses, dispose of 
refuse and keep their houses is anything 
bat oondneive to the healthfnl living of the 
community. There is great truth in the 
saying that it is the slum miud which ereates 
slums. And the worker must be drawn out 
not merely from the slums bnt from his 
slam mind. Health depends not so much 
on pills and potions as on clean ways of 
living. Make the worker austere in his 
poverty, clean in his small house, sober in 
his thoughts, be will improve his own 
health as well as set a good example to bis 
children. Give him a programme of life 
which will keep the doctor away. 

OonditioHs oi Worl.— Honrs of work and 
working conditions, like temperatnre, hnmi- 
dity, noise, dost, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements, affect the health of the worker 
to a very great extent. The Indian worker 
who has a secret longing for the open fields 
and rural life has not yet acoHmatized Irim- 
self to factory conditions. He has an nn- 
conseiouB but deep-rooted psychological 
disgust for mechanical life. It most be 
appreciated that this attitude is a powerfnl 
factor which predisposes the worker to 
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accidents and diseass. 

The average number o{ honrs an Indian 
ivorks in the factory may be taken to be 
nine hours per day and not more than 
sixty hours pet week. Working monoton- 
ously at a machine for nine honrs every day 
is a most strenuous and enervating job in a 
tropical country like India. And considering 
the fact that the worker is, as a rule, under- 
nourished, and psychologically averse to 
working in closed factories for long honrs, 
the nine-hour day is indeed enervating bodily 
and mentally. But it mnst be said that as 
regards honrs of work the tendency has been 
to reach a standard minimum. Before the 
passing of the Factories Act hours of work 
were as long as sixteen or more per day and 
even children and women were exploited 
most inhumanly. As early as 1919 the 
International Labour Conference recom- 
mended the adoption of an eight hour day, 
and legislation in India regarding labonr is 
slowly moving towards that minimum. At 
present, however, the bad management of 
the shift system gives little scope to the 
worker to develop habits of regularity as 
regards rest and food. Too frequently 
changing shifts impairs the health of the 
worker and makes him irresponsible. 

The conditions of work concerning 
health, sanitation and safety in factories 
and mines are governed by the series of 
Factories Acts and Mines Act passed from 
1891 and 1901 respectively. The scope and 
effectiveness of the measnres have been 
gradually extended by many replacements 
and amendments. The conditions of work 
showed marked improvement, and in 19.31 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
expressed their satisfaction at the cleanliness 
and layout of many of onr larger factories; 
while they condemned Jhe -smaller and 
seasonal factories tor defective layout, in- 
sufficient arrangement lor the elimination of 
dust, lack of control of temperature, irregu- 
lar whitewashing of bniidings, want of 
latrine aoeommodation, etc. The Faetories 
Act of 1934 prsecribes measnres for cleanli- 


neu, ventilatimi, artifteial hnmidiimition, 
cooling, lighting, water, latrines and 
urinals, etc., and these measures have been 
followed with greater or lesser snooess by 
many of onr factories. The Annual Report 
on the working of the Faetories Act during 
1942 reveals many failures and some im- 
provements. Accidents increased during 
the period, owing to longer hoars of work, 
employment of untrained personnel, and 
lighting restrictions in conneetion with 
A. R. P. Safety devices, which were taken 
on band oonid not he proceeded with at the 
same pace due to lack of material. As for 
ventilation and humidification the Report 
admits that the improvement has not been 
as satisfactory as could be desired. A few 
employers have installed cooling plants in 
their factories. In a Bombay factory the 
temperatnre has been bronght down to 82'6 
degrees from 99'0 degrees. Other measnres 
concerning sanitation, lime-washing and 
latrines arrangements are reported to have 
progressed satisfactorily, thongh not uni- 
formly, inspite of war conditions. 

Labonr conditions in mines also show a 
like gradual improvement. — “Mining dis- 
tricts in different parts of the conntry were, 
and to a certain extent still are, liable to 
outbreaks of such diseases as cholera, small- 
pox and plagne. Cholera was once an annual 
certainty, although the severity of the ont- 
break differed from year to year. Next to 
cholera, smallpox was the prevailing disease 
and appeared in periodical epidemics. 
Plagne, although less common than the 
above two, was much more serions as it 
cansed greater alarm among the workers 
and disorgwized the industry. However, 
the most fatal disease was and still is, 
malaria, especially in Bengal.”^ The Royal 
Commission observed that working condi- 
tions in mines were not mnoh worse than in. 
other countries, hut sanitation was badly 
neglected and this led to a wide prevalence 
of hookworm among mine labourers. Bub* 
sequent legislation, the institntifm of health 
^ Jtidiutrkii Lahemr m India, pp, 191 (I 1 I 1 .OJ. 
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r boards and poriodioal inspeetion have slight- 
ly impiDTSd the eonditioss of workers in 
mines. But generally speaking, the work> 
ing conditions in the factories and in the 
mines, thongh not as wretched as they used 
to be two or three decades back, leave much 
to be desired. They mitigate a great deal 
the hardships of the worker and lessen the 
dangers of the oecnpations. Bat they do not, 
on that account, make work in the factories 
wholesome, healthful or pleasurable, More- 
over, research is needed in the nature and 
inoidenoe of oeenpational diseases of which 
wa know nothing. The history and problem 
of occupational diseases in India forms yet 
an unwritten chapter as no factory is equip- 
ped with adequate research personnel and 
apparatus for the task. In this field, mere 
haphazard questions put to easnal doctors 
will elicit nothing but misinformation. 
What is required is wider and deeper enquiry 
with the help of expert medical and social 
scientists. With more reliable data avail- 
able regarding industrial diseases, and with 
farther availability of means, like dust- 
extracting and cooling plants to improve 
working conditions, it would not be difficult, 
after the war, to induce our capitalists to 
better the lot of their employees in factories 
and mines. There should also be better 
supervision of the works. The employers 
are fond of keeping the working oonditions 
in their factories a closely guarded secret 
behind high enclosures and well-secured 
gates. The working conditions could be 
progressively improved only by quadrilateral 
co-operation between the workers’ naions, 
the employers, the public and the govern- 
ment through criticism, sympathy, sngges- 
tions and legislation. 

Taking all the above factors into consi- 
deration — undernourishment, bad bonsieg, 
bad habits and not very cod genial working 
conditions — one need not marvel at all at 
the low stamina and vitality of onr workers, 
their brief expectation of life, their extreme 
proneness to disease and their high mor- 
tality rate. But what is surprising is that 


Inspite of so mnoh wretchedness, they 
exist and propagate instead of ceasing to 
exist mnoh earlier. All the reasons we 
have given above constitute the active 
causes that destroy the health of our indus- 
trial population. We have pressed these 
points at some length because they usually 
go unnoticed while attention to medical 
aid and facilities is stressed in a study of 
the worker’s health. We hold that nonrish- 
meut, sanitary housing, habits and working 
oonditions are tbe preventive and positive 
factors of health while medical facilities 
are only largely curative and negative ones. 
We do not undervalue the role of medical 
help in the health of the worker. But in a 
study like the present, its consideration 
comes logically later than that of nonrish. 
ment, housing, etc. 

Medical Be/p.— While the workers’ 
health is constantly being rained by various 
causes it is heart-rending to witness that 
they have the least medical facilities to 
repair the damage done to their bodies and 
spirits. Very few workers obtaiu adequate 
medical relief. This remark will be appre- 
ciated by a study of the table on tbe next 
page embodying tbe results of the Bombay 
Labour Office's enquiry during 1930-31 into 
medical treatment received by workers in 
Bombay cotton mills. The figures, thongh 
they refer to a limited field, may be taken 
to be fairly representative of indnstrial 
India— indeed, the conditions are far worse 
in other places. 

It may be seen that about 22% of tbe 
sick received no medical assistance at all, 
while nearly 40% resorted to country medi- 
cine. As Dr. Kumarappa comments on 
these figures, “What type of country medi- 
cines was used is not known. But there is 
no doubt that the workers resorted to treat- 
ments of doubtful efficacy driven by the 
forbidding costs of proper medical care. 
Of course,” he goes on to say, “there is 
the element of superstition and ignorance 
which influence tbe Indians’ preference of 
quack medicines and qonntry remedies. 
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Medical Treatment Received by Worten During Siekkeu ** 





Hales 

Females 

Total 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Peroent- 

Kind of Treatment 

4 


No, of 
Gases 

Percent- 

age 

No. of 
Cases 

Percent- 

age 


No Treatment ^ ••• ••• 

Country Medicines ••• •«« ••• 

Wastem Medicines •«. 

Country and Western Medicines 

Patent Medicines 

Patent and Western Medicines 

Patent and Country Medicines 

Patent, Country and Western Medicines. 
Other remedies including imperfectly 
specified ••• ••• 

870 

1A48 

1^36 

44 

294 

7 

4 

1 

ww 

39^ 

33-18 

0^ 

6^^ 

016 

0*09 

0*02 

0^ i 

347 

401 

195 

3 

4Q 

6 

3477 

4018 

lOM 

0-30 

4*61 

0*60 

1,217 

2,249 

1,731 

47 

340 

7 

4 

1 

31 

21-63 

39*97 

30-76 

0-84 

6^ 

012 

OOT 

oag 

OM 


Total 


4,629 

100*00 

998 

100-00 

6.627 

100-00 


Most often siok workers and their families 
content themselTOs with wearing charms 
snpposed to be potent enongfa to drive sway 
any disease or deformity belonging to the 
body and the brain”.” Once the worker 
falls ill it is very diffionlt for him to get 
completely cured. He lays himself open to 
many other diseases and becomes a per- 
manent invalid if he survives at all. More- 
over, the conditions under which the worker 
lives and moves are least congenial to his 
recovery. Indeed, tiiey nnllify whatever 
little beneftt the medicines are capable of 
rendering. Even in cases where medical 
aid is forthcoming there is no follow-np with 
the result that there is really no permanent 
enre effected. If tmth most be told, many 
labourers pooh-pooh the use of modem medi- 
cine which to them is only some [coloured 
mixture that must be taken because it is 
given. And as long as there is no proper 
co-ordination between medical treatment, 
food taken and living conditions of the 
worker during illness, the dispensation of 
drugs by doctors appears to us to be a 
comic use of the art of Aesculapius. Most 
of the works dispensaries, wherever they 
exist, are, therefore, notfrilfllUngthe purpose 

« Quoted by Kent, T. P„ ht Tie Ftvblem of 
Sickneea ImuToneo, pp. 35. 

I>r. J, SL Aumarappa, A Pka for Boidal Secu- 
rity to Prevent PanperUm, in the Indian Aonmal of 
Social WoA, Sept. IMS, 


they are intended to. Some enthnsiastio 
employers have instituted the system of in- 
digenous as well as foreign treatments. 
And we have found that in snch oases the 
workers try out both the m^hods of treat- 
ment. In one North Indian factory there was 
a Hakim, a Vaid, a Homoeopath and an Alio- 
pathist all functioning side by side. It is yet 
too early to pass an opinion on the value of 
providing snch a variety of medical treat- 
ment. 

In the matter of providing medical 
assistance to the workers the employers lack 
constructive wisdom. There is much of 
waste, apology, want of co-ordination in all 
they have done. Dispensaries fulfil a useful 
function in labour welfare and health, and 
with adequate staff and equipment, and 
spread of education amongst the workers 
they should become an important part of 
industrial life itself. At present, the first 
aid services rendered by the works dispen- 
saries in the ease of aocidents are oonsider- 
able. But in order to be more usefnl, they 
most be coordinated with other hospitals and 
mnst have follow-np and health visitors 
services. But the details of an indostrial 
health programme does not come within onr 
purview. The possibilities of sickness in- 
surance and hospitalisation are being ex- 
pldred by onr leaders and the Government. 
A oommUtee has already been appointed 
lor that purpose. But though aioknesa in- 
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ettranoe sad kcBp^italiaatioa may become tbeir sordid existence, and grow to the fnl- 
aeeompHshed facts in course of time, these stature of their manhood, walk with grace- 
alone cannot offer positiTO solution to the ful bodies and smile with beaming eyes, 
problem of the workers' health. We must And this can be done only by a co-ordination 
also give the employees a eonstmetive pro- of the positive and negative factors which 
gramme whereby they will be lifted ont of alone build up the health of a community. 


New Trends in the Prevention of Crime 

P. £L. TSBiiPOBE 


T he best way to prevent imprisonment 
is to prevent crime as far as possible. 
A healthy public opinion is perhaps 
one of the best means of preventing crime. 
A study of the criminal statistics of various 
countries reveals that in places where the 
public take a serious view of crime and show 
no sympathy towards criminals there are 
very few offences committed. When the same 
public, as for example iu England, actively 
co-operates with the police and the judiciary 
the incidence of crime goes down further. 
On the other hand, when people look upon 
crime with indifference, or when they show 
very little respect for law and order, or for 
the police, or for the jndiciary, the tendency 
is for the incidence of crime to go np. Public 
opinion iu India is not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened in this matter and it is necessary 
to educate it persistently till every citizen 
looks upon prevention of crime as his parti- 
cular interest. Anti-crime propaganda can 
do a lot of good if it is undertaken seriously 
and inspired with a purpose. 

The ProhatioH Sifetem . — One of the most 
snoeessful measures adopted iu modem times 
as an alternative to imprisonment in suit- 
able eases is the Probation System. The 
system is generally applied to first offenders, 
especially when they are young, and the 
offence committed is not serious- Courts, 
however, have full discretion in the matter. 
It is necessary to have a clear idea of what 
is meant by probi^on in this eonneetiou as 
the term hu various meanings. 

Prolmtien is a postponed sentenee. The 
sentenee is not fixed at the time of oonvio* 


tion and the accused is released on proba- 
tion. Instead of being sent to jail, he is 
placed under supervision of a Probation 
Officer for a prescribed period. He is free 
to follow his ordinary course of life but on 
conditions imposed by the Court. These 
conditions are generally — 

1. That the Offender should obey such 
instructions as the Probation Officer may 
give and inform him of his movements and 
change of address. 

2. That he should take up some honest 
occupation approved by the Probation 
Officer. 

3. That he should not associate with 
bad characters. 

4. That he should not commit any 
offence whatsoever daring the period of pro- 
bation. 

The Court of coarse has power to impose 
any other conditions it deems fit. 

Probation is not a “let off as some 
people think. During the period of proba- 
tion a good Probation Officer subjects his 
charge to serious discipline and that is often 
sufficient to reform him. Another great 
advantage of this system is that it is en- 
forced by the consent of the offender. Pro- 
bation cannot be imposed without such 
consent and this immediately introduces the 
element of voluntary co-operation on the 
part of the acensed. In addition to the 
great good that this system does to the 
offender and the community, probation has 
the virtue of being the least expensive. 
The expense of maintuning the aoeused in 
an institution is obviated. It has also a 
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more important social virtuo in tbat it pre- 
vents the severance of the domestic and 
family ties and avoids the stigma invariably 
associated with imprisoiiment which affects 
an offender in his ultimate rehabilitation. 
There is a definite disciplinary purpose in 
probation and it is true that strict compli- 
ance with the conditions usually makes 
exacting demands upon the probationer. It 
is really conditional liberty. The conditions 
are imposed not so much as a punishment 
as with the object of assisting the proba- 
tioner in accustoming himself to a more 
ordered and disciplined mode of living. 

The question is often asked ‘ 'Is proba- 
tion a’'pnni8hment 1” At the first thought 
it would look as if the answer is in the 
negative. But probation frequently involves 
demands on the probationer which must 
partake of the nature of punishment certain- 
ly more severe than other methods such as 
fining which are admitted forms of punish- 
ment. The main difference between proba- 
tion and imprisonment is that probation does 
not entirely deprive the offender of his 
liberty. 

In England this system has done an 
enormous amount of good, reducing the 
number of committals to prison by two-thirds 
with the result that half the prisons have 
been closed as no longer needed. This con- 
stitutes a practical answer to those critics 
who go on warning that probation will cost 
a great deal of money. 

If figures of short sentences are studied 
we shall find that thousands and thousands 
of yonng men are sent to prison for periods 
not exceeding 3 months. It will be agreed 
that none of these persons conld haVe been 
found guilty of a serions offence, and cer- 
tainly none of them conld have been habi- 
tnals. The incarceration of this large number 
of men and women for so short a period is a 
waste of money and energy. Moreover, as 
we have seen, it can do a lot of hmrm. Most 
of these cases conld be dealt with under some 
form of probation. 

The writer has been repeatedly asked 


some questions with regard to probation. 
They may be briefly stated here 

1. How are yon to know that the system 
will .be snoeessfnl 1 And is there any 
guarantee that a measure that has been found 
useful in Europe will be beneficial in India ? 

2. Will it be possible to get as Proba- 
tion Officers men and women of honesty, 
integrity and firmness f 

3. Where is the money to come from 
to support the system 1 

i. How are we to know that the system 
will not lead to inorease in crime t 

It is always difficult to prophesy exactly 
what measure of snocess will attend any 
reform ; and it is also true that what may be 
sncoessfnl in one country may not prove to 
be so in another. Bnt this is no argument 
against giving a fair trial to a reform for 
which there is a good deal to be said. 
Human nature being the same all over the 
world, if the prineiples underlying the 
probation system are sound, there is no 
reason why it should not be snccessfnl' in 
India. 

It is true that the Probation Officer is 
the backbone of the system and unless he or 
she were earnest, honest and firm, the whole 
system would be a failure. Bnt no country 
has a monopoly of such persons. Sooial 
service in India is not unknown, A country 
which contains snoh well known institutions 
as the Servants of India Society, the Bama- 
krishna Mission, the Seva Sudan and many 
others need not despair of finding social 
workers. Moreover, the recently started Tata 
Institute of Sooial Sciences has already pro- 
duced and will go on producing trained 
workers year after year. 

We have already seen tbat instead of 
being a financial burden to the State proba- 
tion leads to considerable economy. It is 
true that owing to the nutiu population of 
India being rural, economy irill not be so 
great here as in England. Bnt there is no 
doubt that it will lead to snbstantial savings, 

Aa an answer to the fourth question we 
may point to the exparienee of otmntriea 
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t1ii« system has been tried. Probation 
has never led to an inerease in crkne. 

The Probation C^cer, as we have noted, 
being the baekbone of the system, he or she 
has to be seieeted with gi^at eare. They 
need serions training and only those who 
show willingness to work hard and have a 
passion for service should be retained. A 
Probation Officer has not only to be sym- 
pathetic bat firm. When the probationer 
breaks the discipline the Probation Officer 
hg^ to poll him np and, in the event of mis* 
behaviour, place the probationer before the 
Court which will then paas the sentence 
which had been postponed. 

Preventive Detention . — While among 
modern methods probation is held to be an 
appropriate treatment for jnvenile first 
offenders, preventive detention is viewed as 
the correct way of dealing with confirmed 
habitnsls. Every country possesses a 
number of apparently incorrigible and habi* 
tual criminals who are the despair of the 
police, of the jodioiary and the prison antho- 
rities. Most of such men live in a vicious 
circle. They alternate between short periods 
of freedom and the nsual process of falling 
into the hands of the police, going to the 
criminal courts and to prison. This goes on 
time after time till one begins to wonder 
whether they deserve freedom at ail. It 
apparently seems as though a good ease 
could be made out for taking away the man’s 
liberty for the rest of his life. This, how- 
ever, is a very serions step. And it seems 
to ns that the English system of preventive 
detention ip a good compromise. As the 
name itself implies, a person under this 
system is detained in a special institution as 
a preventive to eommitting further crime. 
The persons detained are inoorrigibles about 
whom, nevertheless, the anthorities still 
entertain hopes of eventual reformation. 
The detention is oomparstively for long 
periods during which the prisoner passes 
through various degrees of freedom. The 
aim of the system is to gradually reform the 
orimiimla and main them lead comparatively 
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honest lives. 

Zjet us further clarify what is meant by 
preventive detention and for what olass of 
offenders it is prescribed. In the first place 
it must be noted that the persons who are 
awarded this punishment are those who have 
had several previous convictions and had 
moreover been pronounced judicially as 
incorrigible habitnala. The English system 
may be briefiy described here. An institu- 
tion for preventive detention mnst neces- 
sarily differ from an ordinary prison. As 
the main object of the system is the segrega- 
tion of the prisoner and protection of society, 
there is no need to submit the prisoner to the 
rigours of an ordinary prison. It is quite 
sufficient to keep him under a certain amount 
of restraint and make a last attempt at per- 
suading him to lead the life of a normal 
citizen. He is enconraged to behave himself 
better and better by offering him privileges 
as he is promoted from lower to higher 
stages. Ultimately he is made to work "on 
trnst” and when this stage is completed and 
after a carefnl, prolonged and satisfactory 
period of observation the prisoner is allowed 
to work withont supervision. After passing 
the “probationary stage” satisfactorily, the 
prisoner is released on licence on the recom- 
mendation of a committee. For the remain- 
ing period of his sentence be is released on 
parole and the officers of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society assist him in every way to establish 
himself as an honest member of society. 
The system has worked with considerable 
BueoesB in England and it is long overdue 
for adoption in this oonatry. 

It is not necessary to adopt the Engliah 
system tn toto. The two main points one 
mnst secure are ; — 

1. Segregation of the individual under 
proper supervision. 

2. Keeping him busy with the work of 
earning his daily bread. 

Perhaps the best and most economical 
way of dealing with this problem iu India 
would be the establishment of ookmies more 
or less on the lines of the Salvation Axmy’a 
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«olonies for erimiiial tribes of India. Pro- 
perly manaired tiie financial aspect need not 
make one anxions. A certain amonnt of 
initial expenditnre is inevitable. Bat once 
this is defrayed a colony gets more and more 
self-snpporting. Agrionltnral operations, 
vith cottage indostries thrown in, oonld be 
made to yield a budget which would not only 
pay for elBoient supervision but would also 
provide an adequate living wage for the 
oolonishs. By segregating the most dangerous 
c ri m i n al s, we not only sat^^ard life and 
property but materially help to reduce the 
number of oriminals in general, while the 
saving effeoted of money, time and labour 
is oonsiderable. Since preventive detention 
as understood in England has not so far been 
introduced into India, special legislation 
will of coarse be necessary. 

Seeition of Sentence ! . — There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the wisdom of 
revising sentenoes onee they are passed. 
Some people think that once a sentence is 
awarded a prisoner should be made to 
serve it in fall. Others argue that by the 
reduction of a sentence crime is encouraged, 
the majesty of the law slighted and the 
authority of the State undermined. 

Such atgummits ignore certain funda- 
mental facts. We have seen that prisons 
should be training institutions primarily for 
the correction of a prisoner. Wo have also 
seen the evils inherent in imprisonment, the 
dangers of association with other criminals 
and the deterioration in character which 
follows under prevailing conditions. 

No Court can claim with any degree of 
sertainty that a particular individnal can be 
ooneoted say, after a period of five years 
bntnot after one or three years. Courts 
have not the time or the means of investi- 
gating varions influencing factors of a ease. 
The resnlt is often a Juiphazard guess 
whether a man should be given two years or 
five yean. Another factor confusing the 
issue is the personality and the temperament 
of the magistrate. One may be mercifnl, 
-imother severs. One may be inclined to 


give short sentences, another long ones, 
the same offence. The sole aim should be 
to protect the public and not to deal out 
purely retributive punishments ; and society 
can be protected only wheh the prisoner has 
ceased to be a source of danger. The effect 
of imprisonment upon the criminal mm only 
be a matter of actual observation. It most 
therefore be recognised that if a body of 
responsible persons oonstitnting a revisory 
board recommends the modification of 
sentences in course of time and in the ligjit 
of further experience, it is neither a reflection 
on the jndiciary nor an action fraught with 
danger to society. 

Revision is not applied to habitual pri* 
Boners or other dangerous oriminalB. If 
after careful oonsideration by a board and 
consultation with local officers, it is decided 
that the prisoner deserves to be shown consid- 
eration and released on parole no harm will 
be done. In fact a system of revision will 
change the mentality of all long term prison- 
ers who will make every effort to discipline 
themselves and work cheerfully, with the 
ultimate object of earning the approbation 
of the board. This is in itself reformation 
of the prisoner. 

The resnlts of revision of sentenoes as 
seen by the writer have been nothing short 
of brilliant, only two or three per cent hav- 
ing broken their parole. Bat in order to 
produce good resnlts it is necessary to em- 
phasise (1) that the matter must be treated 
serionsly, (2) the board should be consti- 
tuted with great care so that all shades of 
opinion are represented, (3) that opinion of 
local officers even down to the village head- 
man should be carefully considered. 

Treatment ef Tonnff i^endere.-^Ont of 
the most important steps in dealing with 
offenders is to catch them when yet they are 
young and give them special treatment. 
There are good reasons for this. The idea 
of right and wrong is not developed fully 
in a young person. There is often a ecu* 
fusion of ideas as to motives. The child is 
often homelesr, has either no parents or one 
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step-parent, He.haB been perhaps half- 
starred and has not had the benefits of home 
or mortd tiuning. Ahto fear often plays a 
part in his mental mahe-np. A child or 
yonng person ie readily inflneneed by the 
eompany he keepaand it is therefore essen- 
tial that a young offender should be rigidly 
separated from a grown-up one. 

An inrestigation in England some years 
ago revealed the fact that 60 per cent of 
practised offenders were tried for their 
first offenee before they bad attained the age 
of 16. This is significant and shows the 
necessity for r^onbling onr efforts with 
regard to the reformation of offenders while 
they are still young. Saving young offenders 
from a future life of crime does not merely 
mean a negative service to the State; it 
automatically multiplies the number of good 
oitiaens. Young offenders very often exhi- 
bit qualities of courage and adventure which 
directed into proper channels would turn 
them into very good citizens. 

In the treatment of young offenders 
leniency, pity or anger are out of place. 
What is required is jostiee and understand- 
ing and an appreciation of the miserable 
environments from which the offender comes. 
This environment may consist of an over- 
crowded home, disunited or step-parents, 
haphazard or no training, poverty and 
idleness. A child brought up under such 
conditions has a false scale of values. Pity 
has little place in the administration of law. 
Kindness merely from compassion may turn 
out to be great cruelty. Pity, and particu- 
larly self-pity, would be fatal if the offender 
is made to think that he is not to blame. 
Therefore the correct way to deal with young 
offenders is to ascertain the causes of default, 
to weigh the possibilities of the defaulter, 
to examinehls eireumstances and to prescribe 
appropriate treatment which will make the 
, best use of his talents. A great change has 
taken place in recent years in the treatment 
of young offenders. In the old days persons 
under 16 were nsnally sentenced to long 
periods lor such, an offence as theft,. The 


judiciary were concerned only with the 
(fffenee and the prescribed dose of punish- 
ment, no distinction being made between an 
adult and a juvenile. Later, thinkers and 
observers began to be donbtfnl of the efficacy 
of repression. They discovered that harah- 
ness excited further crime. If the authorities 
thought that repressive measures aeted as a 
deterrent, they were wrong because instanees 
were known of young persons picking the 
pockets of spectators who had gatiiered to 
witness the execution of a pickpocket. 

Ohildren’i Courts.— All this has now 
changed. There are special courts for the 
trial of young offenders. These courts make 
it their business to diagnose the condition 
of the offender, detect his weakness and his 
possibilities and prescribe proper treatment 
in order to correct and reform him. The 
offender is studied very closely and in this 
task the Probation Officer is very useful, for 
he investigates all the contributory causes 
end circnmetanoes and places this informa- 
tion before the Court. 

Children under trial are confined in 
special “Semand Homes*' and are never 
allowed to mix with grown-up nnder-triais. 
Unless the child is too unruly or depraved 
he should never be remanded to a ptisoa for 
obvious reasons. The period spent under 
remand could be usefully employed in 
studying the child. 

Magistrates of juvenile courts need to 
be very carefully selected. They must possess 
certain special qualifications. They mnet 
understand the mind of the young. They 
should be able to disentangle cause and 
effect in the behaviour of the young offender 
and decide the right mode of correction and 
gnidance. It is more a good understanding of 
how a child’s mind works than a thorongh 
knowledge of the law that is required of a 
Magistrate presiding over a juvenile court. 
He should have cool judgment, large heart, 
keen eyes and listening ears. 

The ManaffsmsTtt of Ernes for Young 
Offenders.— Thva is a controvenlal snbjeet. 
Some hold that the home« should be managed 
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by ttooffioial asencies and others that it is 
the responsibility of the State. The writer 
is inclined to the latter view. The care and 
reform of yonng delinquents^ is a great re- 
sponsibility and the State should nndertake 
it with all the means at its disposal. It can 
seek the co-operation of voluntary workers 
by getting them nominated on managing 
committees. ' Thongh unofficial institutions 
started by public-spirited men and women 
with kindly feeling and initiative are useful 
yet they hare their own drawbacks. The 
treatment of offenders is a technical matter 
and mere sentiment without scientific 
methods of training does more harm than 
good. If the Government is unable for 
some reason or other to organise and 
manage these homes, the only alternative is 
to encourage private bodies to fill the gap. 
But if Government entrusts the care of yonng 
offenders to these public bodies, Govern- 
ment should see that the objeots under- 
lying the aet are attained. For this reason 
it is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain 
that the institution is a properly oonstitnted 
body and that the managers of a home 
understand modern ways of dealing with 
children. There is an inclination to herd 
different categories together, sometimes for 
the sake of economy, at others through 
ignoranee. This must be prevented. 

Young offmiders may be divided rongh- 
ly into three categories, viz,, the child, the 
young person and the adolescent. The ages 
prescribed for these categories differ from 
country to country. Ordinarily a person 
is a child between 7 to 12 or 14 years of age; 
a yonng person between 12 and 16 or 14 
and 16 as the ease may be; and an adolescent 
or juvenile between 16 and 19 or 16 and 21 
as in other oountries. These ages should 
be judged by the Magistrate more by the 
general appearance of the offender than by 
actual medical proof. These three cate- 
gories are mentioned beeause it is as 
necessary to separate them and give them 
differential treatment as it is to s^arate all 
these three clauses from grown-up offenden, 


Tramint iS 0 lto 0 Zs.~Wheo it ianeeeaiaqr 
to establish training schools for these Girso 
classes, children may be lodged in what one 
may call a Junior Training School, young 
persons in a Senior Training ^hool 
and jnvenilfls in a 'Borstal' Training Behool, 
the term ‘Borstal’ being the name of the 
town in England where the experiment was 
originally tried. The number confined in a 
Training School should never exceed 300 
consistiug of four houses of 73 inmates each. 
When the school is first introduced in any 
country the number is necessarily much 
smaller. But as time goes' on and Magis- 
trates begin to understand the importance 
of the special training given to yonng 
offenders in the schools, mon and more 
persons are sent to them and the maximum 
of 300 is soon reached, especially in the 
“Borstal School”. This should be antici- 
pated and arrangements shonld be ready for 
the expansion of sneh schools. It is a great 
advantage to separate different classea of 
boys even in the Borstal School, viz., 
those who have been found guilty of offences 
involving dishonesty, indecency or great 
personal violence from those who are com- 
paratively innocent of such offence. Along 
with those who may be termed ‘dangerona’ 
boys shonld be kept those who are habitnal 
offenders and those who may have failed to 
benefit by the treatment given to them in 
the ordinary Borstal School. Ordinarily 
Junior and Senior Schools take a much 
longer time to teach the stage when they 
will be having 300 inmates. One more 
school is also necessary. This sehool will 
act as a clearing honse where all inmates 
shonld be sent on first admission for obser- 
vation and distribntion to the appropriate 
school. This clearing house should be 
staffed by experts not only in Borstal 
methods bnt also in ehild psychology. 

The Training , — ^The training given in 
any one of these sehoolsis as different from 
the treatoaent givmi to adults is ordinary 
jails as chalk is from cheese, A toainlBg 
school should be just like any other sohooi} 
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witb porlispB tbis differe&ee thst tbo inmate 
oannot leave it when'he Hkesi The trainingr 
eonsiste pfayeioal, mental and moral eul- 
tare. The firat thing that ia neceasarj is to 
improve the physical eondition of the boy 
who generally needs partionlar attention in 
this respect. The training takes the form 
of P. T., gymnastics, drill and hoxing. 
Games should he introduced such as football, 
hockey and cricket. At a later stage selected 
inmates may be taken out for route marches 
and it is an advantage Cor each school to 
have its modest band of drams and pipes. 
Healthy competition is encouraged between 
wards in the same school and between 
the school and snrronnding teams. Apart 
from these forms of physical training it is 
very necessary, especially in .the case of the 
older boys, to teach them how to do an 
honest day’s labour. For this purpose the 
most snitable forms of employment are : — 
agricnlture, gardening and looking after 
cattle. Cottage industries of a rough type 
snob as weaving, spinning, making cart 
wheels, ploughs, rough smithy and tin 
smithy are very nsefnl. Unless the boy is 
taught to work hard and not be afraid of work 
he is likely to be a failure when he goes oat. 
It is surprising how soon boys take to hard 
work and grow to like it, if only an example 
is set by the older boys, prefects, Borstal 
Officers, House Masters and even the 
Snperintendent. When a boy sees that his 
House Master takes off his coat, tucks np his 
sleeves and starts digging, he does not think 
there is any shame in following his example. 
Good living is a matter of aeqairing good 
habits; and the habit of working, no matter 
what the ooenpation may be, is one of the 
most important ones to acquire. When a 
boy so trained goes out into the world he 
snrprises his friends and relatives by the 
willingness andability with whieh he handles 
any kind of work that is entmsted to him. 
That is, indeed, real reformation. 

Mental and moral training are essential 
to oomplete the process. Most boys are 
illiterate and elementary education should 
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be oompnlsory in all the schools. Time 
who show aptitude for fnrther training 
shonld be encouraged to do so. Moral 
training in a country like India presents 
difficulties on account of the various religions 
that exist. It is important that each boy 
shonld be trained in his own religions creed 
and proselytizing shonld he strictly forbid- 
den. Itis not beyond the ingenuity of 
the management to work ont a scheme by 
which each hoy is given instruction befitting 
his religion. This training is absolntely 
necessary because most inmates will befoond 
to have warped ideas abont what is right 
and wrong. 

Staff . — ^The greatest diffleulty in manag- 
ing these training schools in a country like 
India will be lonnd in obtaining a suitable 
staff. A Borstal Officer is a highly trained 
man in his profession. He must have special 
qnalifioations. He should be an edneated 
man imbued with the idea of service. His 
work shonld be his special hobby and the 
welfare of the inmates entmsted to his 
charge his constant interest. As he has to 
set an example to all the boys he shonld be 
a man of nnimpeaohable oharaoter, equable 
temperament and inexhanstible patience. 
Moreover, he mast show qualities of leader- 
ship, as the whole idea of the training is to 
lead, not to drive. A good Borstal Officer 
refuses to own that any boy nnder him is 
incorrigible. He tries and tries again till 
some impression is made on the boy and the 
latter perhaps tarns over a new leaf all of a 
sadden. In England one finds university 
men devoting their whole lives to this truly 
benevolent work. They seldom bother abont 
their emoluments bat consider the saving of 
so many souls as ample reward. When we 
turn to our own country we find no diffionlty 
in discovering snob men and women. But it 
would be a great advantage if snob workers, 
in addition to their training in India, could 
be sent to England'^the home of Borstal-*’ 
to observe what is being done, what ani* 
mates the Borstal Officer, ia short to catch 
the Borstal spirit, the Borstal idea. Once 
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these traiaing schools are started on a sonnd 
foondation Borstal Offloers vill go on mnlti- 
plying and with a few ehanges suitable to 
this oountry and its peopld we shall also 
benefit by this most useful system. 

It is necessary to emphasize the import- 
ance of having a good staff. Any “Tom, 
Dick or Barry’ ^ no matter how clever he is, 
does not necessarily make a good Boratal 
Offloer. I have seen mistakes made in India 
in different provinces ; and the so-called 
Borstal training Imparted in suoh institu- 
tions was like the blind leading the blind. 
It is no refieotion on thb country that we 
do not possess trained Borstal Officers. We 
have to learn many things and there is no 
shame in admitting that we seek instruction 
from the fountainhead of Borstal, viz., Eng- 
land. Perhaps, the worst mistake to make 
is to post an officer, who has been trained 
in ordinary jail methods, to a Borstal 
School. His very training, his ideas of the 
relationship between himself and the inmates 
of a jail almost disqualifies him for Borstal 
work, unless indeed, he has shown unmis- 
takable zeal for snch work. So it is far 
better to reernit persons who have no pre- 
conceived idea beyond those of social 
service and train them in correct methods. 
We have seen above what sterling qualities 
are required of Borstal Offloers, and it is 
necessary to weed ont ruthlessly those who 
are found unsuitable since even one or two 
such inefficient men might spoil the whole 
system. 

Zeoislation Necessarjt.—Foi the treat- 
ment of young offenders special legislation 
is necessary. Instead of having separate 
Aets for children and adolescents it is best 
to have one comprehensive Bill for all cate- 
gories. The Act needs to be very earofnlly 
drafted and amended from time to time in 
the light of experience. 

Female Prisoners.— Except in a few 
cases, female prisoners in most provinces 
are not treated with the consideratioii they 
deserve. The old idea, wMeb still penists 
in some provineesj . was to .have a tomato 


section attached to a asale jail. The diflereat 
categories snch as eonviots and nadcr-tnals, 
yonng and old have necessarily to be mixed 
together as no separation is possible in 
snch places. Besides, no kind of training 
can be attempted for each small numbers 
as exist in the female seotion. To have a 
female aeetion in a jail meant for males Is 
objectionable. In spite of so-oalled pre- 
oantiona oommnnieatiou between the two 
sections by varions means is not nneommon. 
It is only fair that female prisoners shonid 
be visited by female doctors and nnrses so 
that they can t^k freely to them with 
regard to ailments pecnliar to the sex. 
Under present conditions it is impossible 
to do more than what is being done, and the 
only Bolntion is for each province to have 
one or more special jails for females 
managed on modem lines by a female staff. 
There are many advantages in snch a 
scheme. In the first place, with a larger 
number of inmates in one institntion train- 
ing in sneb handicrafts as tailoring, needle- 
work, and embroidery can be advantageously 
undertaken tinder competent female teachers. 
In the second place, the anxiety of contact 
with the male population is avoided. 
Moreover, one could secure the assistance 
of a good board of lady visitors who would 
have further infinenee in reforming female 
prisoners. Lastly, all female prisoners would 
have the assistanee of members of their own 
sex by night as well as by day. 

Children of Female Prisoners . — One of 
the problems that has not yet been solved 
satisfactorily is the disposal of children of 
female prisonem. It is true that rules have 
been laid down under which children aboye 
a specified age have to be handed over to 
the relatives of the prisoner. Bnt it often 
happens that no one oomes forward. to take 
charge of the nnfortnnate ebUd and so some 
children are left in the jail beyond age 
limit This is very objeetionnble as the 
impression of jail life on a child's mind 
persists during its later years. As ehildrea 
have to be kept under the pxoteotios of 
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Ooveromeot, tfae remedy is obrioasly to 
have A niursery Adjorniog the female jail in 
eharge of a trained Matron and an Assistant 
Matron. The mothers mi^ be allowed to see 
(he ohildren, bnt the ohildren should on no 
aeeennt be permitted to go into the female 
jail. Sa<^ a nursery or nurseries would be 
finanoially prohibitive if they were to be 
attached to the numerous female sections 
that exisL But if the proposal mentioned 
above of having one or two spacial Jails for 
females in each province is accepted » the 
provision of nurseries reduces itself into a 
simple and economical proposition. 

Beformatory Influences . — We have dealt 
with the treatment of children, young per- 
sons and adolescents. The training given 
to adolescents can very well be extended in 
a modified form to yonng adnlts confined in 
jails. The present system is one of dall 
rontine in which the prisoner takes very 
little interest. Co-operation on his part is 
lacking. Under the circomstances it is 
diffloolt to reform him. There is no reason 
why the physical, mental and moral training 
of Borstal Schools should not be extended 
to yonng persons np to the age of 25 or 
even 30 on admission. Compulsory primary 
education, provision of libraries, physical 
training and permission to play games as a 
reward for good oondnct and good work 
plus a reasonable amount of labour could 
very well take the place of the present pro- 
gramme. Teach an illiterate man to read 
and write, he acquires a strong desire to 
read books ; and those who are still nnable 
to read books can at least listen to others. 
Thus the minds of the inmates would be 
directed to healthy channels. Mnch useful 
truning can be given by jail visitors by way 
of instroetion and lectures on interesting 
snbjeets. If the various cinema companies 
could be persuaded to show interesting and 
insbraotive fllma to prisoners it will be all to 
the good. Such training will automatically 
change the ontkiok of a prisoner from that 
pf hepelesaness to one of hopefnlness. He 
will mliMrtbat the i^ubUc are interested in 
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him and his welfare. He will cheerfully 
co-operate and discipline himself. This 
indeed will constitute real reformation. 

Staff of Prisons . — Prom what has been 
stated in previous paragraphs it will be seen 
that very little can be done if the staff of a 
prison from the Superintendent downwards 
is not a team of well trained officers who 
understand their business and who are 
ready at all times to help. Trying to run a 
prison without the proper staff is 
like trying to make a brick without straw ; 
and it must be admitted that, generally 
speaking, the staff has been the weakest 
factor in the management of prisons in 
India. The reason is obvious. The prison 
Department has for some unknown reason 
been considered to be the Cinderella of all 
Government Departments. A few years back 
the staff used to be recruited haphazard and 
generally those who conld not get a job 
elsewhere joined the Prison Department. 
The result was disastrous. Though recently 
some prison authorities have awakened to 
the idea of recruiting and training the staff 
with care, much still remains to be done. 
One of the reasons why good men could not 
be reernited was the low initial pay and 
long hours of work in a confined space. 
Another reason was the difficulty for even 
efficient men to rise above a certain grade' 
in the administration. If good men are to 
be attracted to this Department, it is neces- 
sary to improve the conditions of work 
and open np all posts, including the high- 
est, to those who show aptitude and effici- 
ency in prison work. 

In criticising the existing method, the 
writer does not wish to underrate the work 
done already. Jail officers are some of the 
most hardworking officers of Government. 
They work aometimes for twelve hours, day 
in and day out, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. They have done their best in 
their own light. If they have not done 
better, it is not their fault. It is the sys- 
tem— or want of one — that if responsible 
for the general failure* 
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Labour tn Jat/*.— A shid; of tbe oueecs 
of most offenderB, partioolarly those eoiltj 
of offences against propeity, shows thid 
laziness is one of the important factors that 
have bronght them into troable. It is there* 
fore necessary to teach every prisoner how 
to pat in a hard day’s work witbont any 
detriment to his health. After some time he 
will begin to realise that labour or work in 
some form or another is the lot of every 
hnman being. If a prisoner is not taught 
to work and not to be afraid of work a very 
important part of his reformation will have 
been missed. It does not matter what form 
the labour takes, as long as it is suited to his 
temperament and physiea 1 condition . There 
is an erroneous idea that by teaching prison- 
ers delicate handicrafts we would be enabl- 
ing them to earn their living after release. 
We have already seen that over 80 per cent, 
of the population of India live in villages 
and that percentage is ronghly represented 
in jail population also. It follows, therefore, 
that with the exception of those who come 
from cities where opportanities for work of 
a high class are available, most prisoners, 
when they return to their villages, will find 
such handicrafts of very little value. They 
will neither have the capital to start such 
industries, nor will they be able to sell the 
products in the villages. In planning jail 
industries this important point must always 
be kept in mind. Training in improved 
methods of agriealture, vegetable gardening, 
rough carpentry, smithy, tin smithy, 
spinning and weaving on simple loonu 
would be more suitable than some of the 
more artistic occupations that we sea in 
jails such as cabinet making, carpet weav- 
ing and so on. 

Jail Fisifors.— However good the train- 
ing in a jail may be, it ^ould be incomplete 
without the help of visitors. The selfless 
work of the gentlemen and ladies who de- 
vote part of their leisnre hours to visiting 
jails and instructing prisoners is truly 
praiseworthy. In England the work of a 
visitor is more busin^ike than it is in 


India. Eaeh visitor takes the dharge 6f 
certain number of prisoners. He or si 
thus gets to know them thoroughly aud 1 
good example, patience aud iudnstry is of ti 
able to work a remarkable change in tl 
majority of the inmates. Visiting a prison 
has a twofold object. In the first place, 
visitor can instmot the prisoner whatev 
usefnl lessons he can impart ; and in t 
second place he snpplies good company 
place of bad. Moreover, prisoners begin 
realise that they are not neglected, tl 
there are people who care for them and a 
anxions to help them. This has a ve 
sobering effect oU the mind of the prison< 
Visitors in England are not only enoonrag 
by the Government bnt are highly respect 
by every member of the prison staff. 

The main function of the visitor shoe 
be to supplement the training obtaining ii 
jail. The day to day management and d 
eipline should not ordinarily be the oonoe 
of individual visitors though serious cases 
injustice or breach of regnlations that ooi 
to their knowledge should be bronght to I 
notioe of the Board of Visitors or the pru 
authorities. 

There is another way in which visit 
can be of enormons help both to the t 
ministration and to the prisoner. They i 
help in the aftercare of those who are rele 
ed ; aud their previons study of the prisoi 
renders their adviee and assistance m' 
valuable. Prison oMoers should wolco 
jail visiting ; and as the idea may be n 
to some people the Buperintendent and 
staff should guide and assist jail visitors. 

After-eare of Prisoners . — is righ 
said that the tronbles of a prisoner start 
when he goes into a jail but when he ooi 
ont. The longer he stays in prison 
greater are his troubles. He has lost coni 
tion with his relatives and friends and 1 
touch with the means of livelihood. M( 
over, be is usually penniless and sometii 
homeless. We have seen how irresponai 
and helpless a man is likely to become if 
is ooafln^ for prolonged periods* 1 
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i^ciiei bas known eases ot released prisoners 
( lifers) oomplaining bitterly at b<dng turned 
out of jail ‘in snob a emel manner’. IC sneh 
a man is lel^t to bis own -deTiees, be may be 
obliged to resort to a life of crime again. 
The Gorernment and society have therefore 
a twofold dn^, viz. , to oare for the prisoner, 
train and reform him while he is in prison; 
and seoondly, to assist him in every possible 
way to rehabilitate himself as an honest 
citizen.- This is the reason why Prisoners’ 
Aid Sooieties and Borstal Associations exist. 
The workers in these sooieties are doing 
nsefnl and benevolent work. Only those 
who have worked from day to day in these 
societies realise what a laborious task it is ; 
and the public in general owe a debt of 
gratitude to the women and men who devote 
time and energy without any idea of 
personal gain to this philanthropic work. 

Assisting a prisoner who has jnst been 
released appears at first sight to be a very 
simple affair. We are told that all that is 
necessary is to pay the man so many rnpees 
for starting a new trade or supplying himself 
with necessary clothing and the prisoner 
will do the rest. The matter is not so 
simple ; for if proper oare is not taken in 
doling out money, the released prisoner is 
likely to be worse off with the money than 
without it. For a man who has been in 
close confinement for years and has under- 
gone all sorts of restrictions the first instinct 
wonld be to go * 'on the bnst” and have a 
good time. Moreover, boon- companions are 
not lacking and these ‘friends' try to 
relieve the ex-prisoner of as much money 
as they can by borrowing or gambling. The 
wiser coarse, therefore, would be to pay the 
amount to a society whose officers will dis- 
pense small Boms in instalments as required 
by the persons and see that whatever 
is paid is utilised for the purpose for 
which the amount is meant. A society with 
ooasoientions members can do a lot of 
good in this way; and it is necessary to 
add to the existing ones by encouraging the 
-ffitUens of every place where there is a 
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jail to form such societies. Jail visitors 
ordinarily should be very prominent mem- 
bers of snob societies. The remarks made 
above apply equally to Borstal Associations 
which, of course, deal with young offenders. 

(JowefestoB.— If the recommendations 
suggested in this article are steadily porsned 
and energetically carried out, the writer 
ventures to visualise the ultimate results. 

The Government should have a complete 
and comprehensive policy embracing treat- 
ment of all categories of offenders at all 
stages. To make snre that the policy is 
carried out in the spirit as well as the letter, 
one or more permanent experts will have to 
watch the progress from headquarters. 

Classification and separation of offenders 
should be rigid and complete so that con- 
tamiuation of young and less criminal 
offenders may be avoided. This will also 
enable the administration to carry oat 
appropriate treatment of each olass of 
children and young persons, of first offend- 
ers and habitnals, of men and women. 

Modern methods of preventing im- 
prisonment should be the constant aim 
of the anthorities. Borstal training, pro- 
bation and preventive detention should be 
made more popularly known. The spirit of 
Borstal training should be extended and 
adapted to as many youths as possible so 
that young offenders may take an interest 
in their own training, eo-operate willingly 
with the authorities and assume a hopeful 
outlook for the future. This will be far 
better than the present dull routine and the 
resultant hangdog look of the inmates. 

Training and reform shonld be the 
watchwords of the administration. With 
this end in view, in addition to an ardnoos 
programme of physieal labour snited to the 
eonstruotion of the prisoners, steps shonld be 
taken by means of education, mental and 
moral instmotion as well as simple games, 
to alter the mentality of the inmate so that 
he may look npon a life of crime as un- 
worthy of him, a career to be avoided at nil 
costs. 
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Female prisoners should reeeive better 
treatment through the agency of a complete 
female staff, executive, medical and teohni* 
oal. 

Simple imprisonment and very short 
sentences should be a thing of the past, 
probation and other more sensible methods 
taking their place. 

The staff of a prison or a school should 
be carefully selected and trained. They should 
consist of a baud of professional men and 
women who work solely in the interests of 
their charge. 


Jul'Vlsiting and after-bare ot released 
prisoners should become the routine of 
every jail or school, so that no offender may 
cease to complain that nobody cares for him 
either during confinement or after release. 

In dealing with offenders the following 
precepts of a writer should be constantly 
kept in mind: — 

"Conquer thyself ; 

Keep your temper. 

.Spare the vanquished. 

Help the fallen foe to his feet.’' 


Hindu Family and Freudian Theory 

M., 21 . Bansbj]Bh 


S OCIAL, moral and religions rules for the 
gnidanee of the Hindu in every walk 
of life and suitable ritnals for different 
occasions have been laid down in the Dharma 
^astras, Smritis and Tantras. The evolution 
and eonstitntion of the Hindn family have 
been admirably delineated in Hayne’s Hindu 
law. The members of the Hindn family are 
subjected to many taboos. Bnhler’s ‘Laws 
of Mann" Albernni’s ‘India", Barth’s ‘Beli- 
gion of India’, the Charaka Samhita and 
other books give a very comprehensive idea 
of the manners and customs of the Hindus. 

Ho society ever remains in a static con- 
dition. There is no denying the fact, that 
with the impact of western eultnre and with 
growing economic difflcalties, the bonds 
holding the different members of the Hindn 
family together have been fast breaking 
down. Belaxation of the sense of duty to 
other members of the family is in evidence 
and there is greater individual demand for 
a rise in the standard of living. The 
maelstrom of the fast changing economic 
stmotnre of society and the present politioal 
conceptions have aceeterated the disinteg- 
ration of the Hindn family and have affected 
the religioTis ideas more than any of its 
other ideals. To follow the possible oonse- 
qaecees of disruption of the family, it will 
he necessary to disooss Uie basic social 


conceptions that differentiate the Hindu 
family from others born of the Aryan 
patriarchal culture. It must be remem- 
bered that in consequence of local differ- 
ences brought about by the impacts of other 
cultures and the original ethnio difference, 
Hindn culture did not equally affect all 
people who came to be known as Hiudas. 
There are Hindus and Hindus. In spite of 
these variations there are common basic 
concepts in the constitution of the different 
types of Hindn families. It is this founda- 
tion that is being assailed at the present 
time and the Hindn family is fast approach- 
ing the English or the American model. 

Nature of Mindu Family . — A Hindn 
family is usually larger than an English or 
an American one. Married brothers and 
sons with their wives and children often live 
in the same joint orthodox Hindn family 
under one head; the family, however, gener- 
ally disrupts on the death of the father. 
Brothers, nnoles and nephews in many oases 
continne to live together, each contributing 
to the total cost proportionally to hismeome. 
Due respect is shown to the different male 
and'female members of the family according 
to their age and relational status. The 
father, brothers and nnoles may get finan- 
cial help from eons, brothers and nephews 
who are however generally gvided in sneh 
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maHenby the willingneBa or othermaeof 
their wives and ehildrea. In a joint family 
it is considered obligatory for the earning 
members to sapport the non-earning ones 
and the bonds of joints family snap when 
the well-to-do refuse to help those in need 
or when the jealonsy of the comparatively 
poorer members increases to a point that 
makes joint family life impossible. Gases 
were not rare, fifty years back, when even 
more than three or four generations of copar- 
ceners of agnates and cognates were found 
to live together under the joint family 
system all enjoying some amount of security 
against wants. There was a custom in 
certain parts of the country amongst some 
of the wealthier higher castes to accommodate 
married daughters and sons-in-law and 
their families for two or three successive 
generations within the joint family. Main- 
tenance of indigent widowed daughters 
and sisters with or without children devolv- 
ed on the family. It may be pointed ont in 
this connection that the Bengal School of 
HindnLaw, viz., the Dayabhaga, recognises 
the claims of daughters and their sons jnst 
next to those of the widowed wife of a son- 
less man in the matter of devolntion of 
property. This was responsible to some 
extent in bringing cognates into a Hindu 
joint family. The Dayabhaga stands out as 
the advocate of individualistic trend in 
Hindu society and it has fostered the ons- 
tom of partition of ancestral property. The 
Dayabhaga did away with the old Hindn 
principle of equality of rights of the father 
and the son in the grandfather’s property. 

Marriage, Seas He/aiions and Buies of 
Condttei . — Hindn religion embraces the 
whole structure of society in all its aspects 
and it evolved a body of rules affecting the 
conduct of individuals in a family in various 
directions. Heligion and society were very 
elosely knit together. Every duty and 
obligation was given a religions stamp. 
Hindu society according to diarma or the 
binding rule w?wi fonnded on varna or the 
caste system and diromp or the stages of an 


individual’s life. The people in the society 
were divided into four castes or divisions 
with mutual relation and inter-dependence. 
Men of letters and science were held in high 
esteem. They belonged to the first division. 
Those who protected the society, property 
and cattle and the intelligentsia from hostile 
aggression and v^ho policed and governed 
the people formed the second division. 
Persons engaged in various crafts, indns- 
tries, agricnltnre, trades and commerce — 
both internal and external— formed the 
third division. The rest forming the labonr 
population oonstitnted the fourth division. 
The four divisions gradually became here- 
ditary institutions and formed the original 
four castes ; in order of hierarchy they 
were called the Brahmapa, the Eshatriya, 
the YaiSya and the Sfidra. In the course 
of historical process the original custom 
of inter-marriage between the castes was 
much restricted. At first a man of a 
higher caste conld marry a girl of a lower 
caste with ease but there was the bar against 
a man of lower caste marrying a girl from a 
higher one and the offsprings born of such 
marriage were looked down upon. This 
system of inter-caste marriage was later on 
prohibited and the various mixed castes that 
had already developed ont of such marriages 
were ordained not to marry' outside their 
own respective groups. The four original 
castes thns became many. 

The Four Stages of Zife.~Tbe system of 
asrama was originally meant for the upper 
three castes only. The first osrama was that 
of Brahmaeharya or student's life. After 
initiation ceremonies the son was sent as an 
apprentice to an Achirya or Guru or Pro- 
fessor for training in different professions. 
He was to live in the house of the teacher as 
a member of his family and he had to stay 
there a number of years till he acqnured 
proficiency in his trade and was in a position 
to practise it independently himself. In the 
ease of the Brahmapa the apprenticeship 
began generally at the age of eight, some- 
times even at the age of five, The stodeot 
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was enjoined to a striet moral code of 
abstinenoe from all aoirta of MX gtimnlalion. 
The bringing np of boye oatnde the family 
environments helped to smooth ont many 
asgnlarities and emotional disturbances 
which are likely to be acoentnated in the 
student’s own family abode. After comple- 
tion of his apprenticeship the boy returned 
home. He was then considered ripe for 
marriage generally with a girl 15 years 
yonnger. He lived with his parents, 
brothers and other agnates and took np the 
family avocation . When the head of the 
family attained the age of fifty he retired 
from active life and pursued religious prac- 
tices in right earnest in some forest home. 
In some oases wives followed their husbands 
to the forest and sometimes even reared 
children there. This retirement from the 
turmoil of worldly life was called Yana- 
prastha. The last stage that was ordain- 
ed was known as Bhiksha or the stage of the 
absolnte recluse without any attachment of 
any kind. The recluse lived on alms and 
had no social obligations. 

The system of dSroma is now praetically 
extinet. Nowadays nobody is sent to the 
family of an Aeharya for serving as an 
apprentice. The free thinkers amongst the 
Hindus do not attach much importance to 
the caste system and a larger number of 
inter-caste marriages are taking place. The 
majority of the Hindns, however, observe 
caste restrictions, at least for purposes of 
marriage. The depressed castes are now 
seeking advantages that they could not aspire 
to in the past. 

Stalws of Woman. — V ery high values were 
attached to the ideal of chastity in women, 
divorce and remarriages of widows not being 
approved by custom and usage. Hindu 
marriage is not a contract entered into ont 
of love between the parties, bnt a sacrament. 
Parents and guardians were enjoined to get 
their daughters and sisteia married early 
before puberty set in. Hindu society ad- 
vocated the ideal of secnring a bridegroom 
or every bride, the earlier the better. 


Among smne eastes the practice degenerated 
into an institution of ohUd marrii^ea. The 
scheme aimed at getting a hnsband for a 
girl at least once in her life. Old spinsters 
were rarely found in Hindn soeiety . To enter 
into marriage for the purpose of having a 
son was the honnden duty imposed by the 
i^ras and custom on every man. The 
demented, the cripple, the impotent end those 
persons who werenatnrally averse to trials of 
the worldly life were, however, considered 
unfit for marriage. In short it was a cardinal 
tenet of the Hindu culture to induce people 
to take to married life irrespective of their 
financial position. The insistence on marri- 
age specially at an early age for the girl, 
the existence of an elaborate system of 
taboos concerning sex relations, eating and 
free mixing together with the recognition 
of prostitntes as safety valve for sex urge, 
worked to a large extent to minimise among 
Hindns the frequency of oh vert homosexua- 
lity and other perversions. Sex perversions 
appear to have been more common amongst 
people of other old Aryan cultures like the 
Greeks and the Romans. The Hindu social 
and family life also mitigates political un- 
rest and upheavals and made the people 
law abiding, peaceful and adjusted to their 
fate. The Hindu’s belief in the trans- 
migration of the soul which connotes man’s 
elevation and degradation according to the 
law of Karma — the system of ethical code 
which is backed by psychological reasons 
and supported by the Hindu medical works 
like the Charaka served to smoothen the 
angularities of individuals in every direc- 
tion. The elaborate social and moral rules 
tended to produce generally well-behaved 
citizens with lofty ideals of mutsal help, 
collaboration, respect and obedience. It 
fostered an ideal of plain living aud high 
thinking, 

Trainmff of tho Sittdu Woman*— The 
behavioural training evolved in the growing 
girl a very high degree of modesty peculiar 
to Hindu culture. Although there was no 
attempt to prevent exposure of the gmiitidia 
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at jrouog ohUdreii tbe growing giri and th« 
woQiBB wore sobjeeted to the gnrdsA, and 
all foms of ov«r oxhibitionim wer« pro- 
hibited. Unlicensed sexual stimnlation and 
conaeqnent fmstration were thns prevented 
to a great extent. 

Tbe Hindn enltnre tended to set np for 
the woman the ideal that her personality 
shoold merge into that of her husband as far 
as possible. She was traditionally tanght to 
identify herself with her hnsband in matters 
mundane and spiritnal. The sages thought 
this was essential for the weal of the family 
and oonld best be saenred if the wife was 
bronght into it at an early age when her 
personality was in an elastic condition. The 
wife had to adjnst herself to her mother-in- 
law, the sisters of her hnsband and the wives 
of her hnsband's brothers. She was to be 
weaned thoroughly from her father's family 
so as to be able to reconcile herself to the 
jealonsies and hostilities of the different 
members of her hnsband’s family. The 
woman’s ideal was to help the men folk in 
every possible way doing all sorts of house- 
hold duties such as cleaning, washing, draw- 
ing water, eooking, rearing children, tending 
cattle and honsehold pets, nnrsing the siek 
and the aged and looking after the feeding 
of all in the family. The woman's duties 
were rather hard and exacting. Hindu cos- 
tom advocated snbservienee of tbe woman to 
man in all stages of her life — in childhood 
to the father, in youth to the husband and 
his elderly kins and to the sons when widow- 
ed. Bat in her sphere of activity she was 
snpremS as the mistress of the household 
and her voice was heard with reverence in 
all matters concerning the family and its 
relation with other families. Tbe services 
of women in the family were recognised in 
Hindu Law by the imposition of a legal 
obUt^tmn charging properties to provide for 
danghter's or sister's marriage expenses 
inclndisg dowry, by recognising ‘woman’s 
property' of Str^ham whkh eould neither 
be used nor appropriated anybody except 
with the consent of the owner, and by 
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conferring widow’s life interest to the bus- 
band’s property in ease she was wittiont a 
son. These provisions are hardly to be 
found in any other old system of law. 

The Changing Times,-— During recent 
times the dependence of women or men as 
depicted above bas been fast disappearing. 
Girls belonging to enlightened families are 
resorting to college education with the object 
of seeking independent means of support. 
The shyness and the graces of modesty of 
the old type are almost gone. Hindn girls 
now freely move about in streets and pnblie 
eonveyances nnaceompanied by any relation 
or any chaperon. The prospects of suitable 
marriage at an early age are now practically 
non-existent as a resnlt of the terrible 
economic distress. The average marriage- 
able age has advanced by about ten years 
in the ease of girls and by 15 years in the 
case of young men. Girls are being married 
after 20, men after 30. Marriage bas become 
a very serious problem in Hindn society. 

The spiritual outlook of Hindn enltnie 
has come into clash with modern material- 
istic eivilization. Thus at tbe present time 
all the basic principles of Hindn enltnre 
seem to be rudely shaken. The rise of a 
mechanical and indnstrial age has resnlted 
in the drafting of men to factories, the army 
and other similar institntioDs. There has 
been a migration of able bodied men away 
from tbeir booses with consequent impair- 
ment of family ties. Selfishness is on the 
increase and people now seldom care for 
religion and the duties and obligations im- 
posed by it. The strong super-ego built by 
the Hindu enltare is perhaps not in eonson- 
anee with tbe march of time. 

Alsence ofJB^estive BegnlatUtn $, — ^For 
preserving the mental health of the people 
Hindn medical writers have insisted on the 
importance of Prajmpar^ha or the sense of 
gnilt of having transgressed knowingly cer- 
tain moral principles. They have discussed 
in detail the physieal factors of mental dis- 
tnrban^ each asriyoga, At^oga and JUiUkyd- 
yaga of tbe Indrigtu, i.e,, absence of contact, 
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6X(KIB8iV6 OOUtflOt And fftlSA COQ^AOt of tilO 
MnMB Tfith their respective objects. Seif 
ptinishment in the shape of expiations of 
variona types were generally recommended 
and resorted to to eradicate and mitigate the 
sense of gnilt. It may be noted in passing 
that one of the measures recommended by 
the Hindn physicians for the cure of mental 
disease is revival of memory. The joint 
Hindn family eonsisting of a large number 
of individuals of both sexes of varying ages 
indifferent types of relationship, afforded 
opportunities of socialisation of the instincts 
and of learning many things that would not 
be possible in small families consisting of 
only the father, the mother and two or three 
children. The drawbacks inherent in a small 
family for the eldest child, the youngest child 
and the only child could hardly develop and 
make themselves felt in the presence of 
many others of similar age; and under condi- 
tions in which the singnlarity of the conduct 
of the parents conid not manifest itself in'the 
presence of many elders in the family. One 
is tempted to say that in the orthodox type 
of the joint Hindn family conditions obtain 
which are in consonance with the mental 
hygiene tenets’ of modem Freudians. There 
is no early weaning prodncing oml frustra- 
tion and its psychic consequences, no prema- 
ture efforts to force regular and cleanly 
habits regarding urination and defecation, 
no covering of the genitalia of children npto 
4 or 5 years to excite the phallic phase, no 
virulence of castration threat and no prema- 
tura tabooing of sex matters. The rules of 
conduct prescribed for young children ap- 
proaching puberty and the segregation of 
girls of 7 or 8 from boys, the insistence on 
the observance by girls of roles of modesty 
and propriety at this age, the inenleation of 
the ideals of parity and their prepubertal 
marriage help to stabilize the girl's mental 
balance. She learns to look to the interests 
of the hnsband and of the other members of 
his household rather than to her oWn. She 
has to care not only for her own children 
bat also for the other children ia the family. 


The relation of the husband to the girl is 
somewhat similar to that of the Bontan hus- 
band to whom the wife was like- a daughter 
in matters of dLseipUue. The conjugal right 
was mutual : the h usbaud was bound to satisfy 
the wife’s sexual craving and the wife the 

husband’s. The ancient custom went farther: 

it was the duly of a man to satisfy any 
woman's craving if she songht for it. There 
is evidence of it in the Mahabharata and the 
Cbhandogya Upanishad. It was the bounden 
duty of the husband to satisfy the wife after 
the expiry of ©very monthly poriod. To 
allow a post-menstrual period to pass with- 
out a coitus so long as a son was not born 
was a sin on the part of the hnsband. Men 
often resorted to special measures to be able 
to perform coitus satisfactorily. KimaSastra 
or sexology was studied both by the male 
and the female. It may be asserted that the 
Hindu code of life pays a great importance 
to the question of sex satisfaction of women. 
No preventive measure was ever advocated 
and the woman was not denied the intimate 
contact of sex organs. The frustration of 
reception of ejaculation was hardly known. 

The Freudian Theory.— The applicabili- 
ty or otherwise of the Freudian theory to 
Hindu family life may be discussed from 
two standpoints, viz. by noting the general 
and social characteristics of the individuals 
comprising the family; and secondly by a 
study of individual psycho-analytic case 
records. It may be said at the outset that 
the basic principles of Freud's discoveries 
are applicable to all societies irrespective of 
their ethnic stock, culture and climatic and 
local environment. Freud discovered that 
the sex feeling is generally evoked by fric- 
tional activation of the mucous membranes 
daring suckling, defecation and urination 
and by the stim ulati on of the other different 
extrogenons zones of the body of the baby* 
The feeling thus generated blindly arches 
itself to the object responsible for the 
st^idation. The first love object is the 
mother who feeds the Child from her breast 
and ministers to all its wants. This original 
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s«x feeling 3i»cted to the mother is termed 
the Oedipoe eomplex. 

There scuiy be twists and Tariations in 
the Oedipns eitnation regarding details due 
to difference of onlture, manners and ons- 
tom. For instance, among polyandrons 
people, in matriarchal societies, among 
certain stocks of the Japanese people in 
whom the girl is made to take np prostitu- 
tion with the object of aeqniring a thorough 
knowledge of men and things before enter- 
ing into married life there may be some in- 
dividual differences in the Oedipns complex. 
There is no donbt that in the patriarchal 
onltnre of the Aryan type the teachings of 
Frend hold good. 

Sex tfl Hinduism , — The Hindns attach 
great importance to sex in connection with 
their religions practices. The sex instinct 
as Nature's iustmment for procreation is 
recognised by the Indian Tantriks as the 
primordial factor in the preservation of 
hreation. Sex worship in two forms has 
been in vogue in India from time immemo- 
rial. The worship of the linga and of the 
yoni, that is of the male and of the female 
aspects respectively of creative energy, form 
the core of devotion towards the male and 
female deities of the Bindn Pantheon. The 
emblem of Shiva and the esoteric image of 
goddess Kali according to the meditative 
formula are essentially the same. There are 
Tantriks who are worshippers of the Mother, 
while the Vaishi^avaB seek the spiritual np- 
liftmentof the aonl through the identidoation 
of the devoted in one of the various aspects 
of situation of love with the supreme God- 
head who represents the Father. Constant 
meditation or contemplation of Madkura- 
Biava ox the mmour of god with his consort 
and the ecstatic identification with the 
consort of the deity have been recommend- 
ed as means of salvation. Songs pertaining 
to love of Eiislmo Badhi give the people 
a great scope of enjoyment and pleasure. 
Festivals of sexnal origin are nnmerons. 
Amongst the Hindns there is not much of 
prudery regarding sex and people look upon 
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it as a very important constituent of human 
life. Hindu psychology of sex and love 
made considerable progress which has not 
yet been surpassed iu many direotions. 
There are innumerable examples of Oedipus 
situation in the mythology of the Hindus. 
In Hindu psychological literature wo do not 
find mention of the automatic development 
of love and sex feeling directed to the 
parent of the opposite sex, i.e., of the 
Oedipns complex nor of the gradual evolution 
of primacy of the genital zones, nor of 
the connection of sex feeling with pleasure 
from the very first year of life. The latency 
of sex urge for some years before the ap- 
proach of puberty and the polymoiphoper- 
verse character of sex impulse were also 
unknown. In fact though the Hindu 
analytical brain had labelled the sex organs 
as the organs of bliss or pleasure and 
although Hindu mystics described the state 
of realisation of the Brahma as skin to 
the satisfaction of sex feeling there was 
.complete ignorance of the facts discovered 
by Freud. 

Oedipus Complex in Hindu Bogs and 
Gifle.— Ignorance of any natural law does 
not interfere with its operation. On theoret- 
ical grounds one could assume that Freud- 
ian discoveries should be applicable to 
members of the Hindu family as much as to 
those constituting western families. In fact 
the ease records of every analyst with ex- 
perience of Hindu subjects corroborate the 
basic findings of Frend. All that Frend 
demonstrated with respect to his sexual 
theory, symbolism, the nnoonsoioua psyohic 
mechanisms, etc., are also noticeable in the 
analyses of Hindu subjects. The psycho- 
analytic findings are true of all Indians 
whether Hindus, Mahomedans or Jews. As 
in Europeans so also in the Indian we come 
across the various phases of sexual develop- 
ment, viz. the oral sucking passive, the bit- 
ing sadistic reaction to fmstration against 
the mother, the anal phase with sense of 
pleasure to retention and expulsion of 
faeces etc. The later portioo of anal stage 
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is generally folloved by the pballio phase. 
In the ease of the gsoiring l^y at the end of 
the third year there is the same nareissistio 
interest as in the Enropean ohild in one’s 
own genitalia, pleasure in the idea 
possession of it and tonohing (mastnrbation), 
seeing and exhibiting it, the tendency to 
observe the stmetnral differences in the sex 
organs of boys and girls. There is the eom> 
parison of self with the father and with the 
mother with attendant feelings of superior* 
ity and inferiority resniting from the idea 
of the possession of penis or its absence. 
Daring the phallic phase the attachment to 
the mother is distinctly erotically toned. 
Parental attempts at snppression of infantile 
sex nrge and enriosity and of mastnrbation 
by prohibitions and threats lead to the 
formation of the snper-ego in the Indian 
child as much as in the European. All the 
concomitants of sex love are also present, 
vis. j^onsy, rivalry, hate, death wish and 
wish to procreate children out of mother of 
father. This is the Oedipus complex. 
Frequently it is incited by the observation 
of the primal scene. Oedipus eomplex is 
attended with a sense of guilt and is only 
imperfectly resolved in most eases. This is 
the greatest discovery of Frend. This com* 
plex is to be noticed in Hindu boys and 
girls from the 15th month npto the end of 
the 6th year. This is the original gnilt 
sUnatioD to which ail moral transgressions 
are ultimately to be traced. Castration fear 
and the fear of death are to be traoed to tiiis 
Oedipus sitnation. The evolution of the 
phallie phase enlmiaatiag in the develop- 
ment of the Oediptis wish and its imperfect 
rerolatioB is seen to be followed by a period 
of latency of the sexual feelings. The 
latency is seldom snddep or complete. The 
innate sex nrge being banned and labelled 
bad by the super-ego both with respect to its 
aim and its object in the family circle, the 
interest in the opposite sex seems for some- 
time to be thwarted ^ the tendency to mix 
and fmtemise with individuals et one’s own 


sex and towards homosexnaiity develops. 
Normally homosexuality is largely shbliamt* 
ed into friendship with the developraent of 
obvert hetero-sexuality at puberty or 
adolescence. This is the pattern of Bcxmd 
development noticed in Hindn analysands 
and it is identical with that fonnd in Euro- 
pean subjects. 

In connection with the development «f 
the Oedipus sitnation surrogates snl^titutes 
and imagoes of the mother and the father 
play an important role. Annis, elder sis- 
ters, maid servants, nurses or any other 
elderly women are likely to be involved in 
thesexnad sitnation as mother anbstitntes 
owing to the factor of personal contact. The 
remark applies to nnoles, elder brothers, 
servanta, teachers or elderiy persons who 
may stand in the child' s nneonscions as father 
substitutes. Sex feelings normally develop 
in connection with objects in immediate 
contact with the child. The number of mem- 
bers is larger in Hindu than in European Or 
American families. When the Oedipus 
situation undergoes resolution it is generally 
fonnd that distant surrogates only first 
appear to be concerned with the process and 
it is only when the core is reached that the 
mother or the father imago appears. It 
might be thought that the large number of 
parental im^oes in Hindn society would 
oonfer immunity against fixation but analy- 
tical experience fails to support that view. 
Fixation occurs as easily in Hindn homes as 
in any other type of family. 

No oompamtive data are available re- 
garding incidence of mental disorders in 
Hindn and non*Hindn families. One may 
however state without much fear of contra- 
diotioa that mental maladjustment is on the 
increase owing to the growing intensity of 
the struggle for existence. 2t isy^t to be 
seen whether any particular social oigani- 
sation can evolve any epeoial method to 
cope with the sitnation and thus succeed in 
consenting tiie mental health of its consti* 
tuMt members. 
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ED ier Social Elannmg. — ^Health, 
pliysical fitness and ability to earn a 
decent livelihood too matters of very 
great national importance. Bide by side 
-with economic planning, soeial planning 
should be undertaken on a nation-wide 
scale. These social schemes should include 
standardised plans for parks, playgrounds, 
sports-fields, stadia, gymnasia, swimming 
pools, open-spaces in connection with hous- 
ing colonies, indoor recreation centres and 
community centres in the cities, as well as 
provision of camping sites, sanatoria, rest- 
houses and recreation centres in the country- 
side. Suitable leadership is essential in 
providing these faeilities and realising the 
masimnm benefits from them. Through 
scientific planning we can generate health 
in our nation for life, work, joy and service. 
The standard of living may tbns be raised 
and our nation now sullen, discontented and 
pessimistic may, in course of time, be trans- 
formed into a virile and exuberant one 
commanding the respect of other nations by 
its inherent strength. Such aehievement 
should be born out of the urge for freedom 
and national self-respect. Natnrally, it 
should be undertaken by the people for 
' their own benefit under proper leadership. 
It is high time for one and all of onr 
countrymen to realise that the problem of 
health and physical education is a national 
problem of the first magnitude and that we 
should apply ourselves to its solution with 
all the energy and power we possess. 

D^oieal Education m Social Services . — 
In an ideal society, there is no need for any 
SBoial work because functions of the 
Btate will be harnessed for the services of 
thecitiaens. The spirit of soeial service 
^wiU become the very life-breath of its 
Afiministration. In sneh an intelligently 
***^.*^®f recreation and physieiil 

activities need no excuse or reason for 
^isteaee. It becomes a fnndan-ental part 


of the rhythm of daily life. In an imperfect 
and diseased society as of today, it 
becomes an imperative need. lu addition 
to training the body and the mind, the soul 
should be awakened and the heart educated 
to feel and be alive to the pangs and priva- 
tions of the suffering humanity. This, 
latter, can be a distinct contribution that 
India, by her traditional tolerance and 
religiousness, is best fitted to make for the 
enriohment of the philosophy of modern 
physical education. Here is a field of con- 
structive national service which offers im- 
mense scope to the ideals and energies of 
onr youth. 

To realise the significance of physical 
edneation, we should view it in the back- 
ground of the changing panorama of the 
problems of the country, namely, political, 
economic, health, educational, indnstriai, 
rural and urban. Health and physical 
education and recreation have a distinct 
contribution to make in each one of these 
fields. The strength of the nation will 
depend upon the physical fitness of its 
individuals. A nation of weaklings can 
never claim, attain or retain freedom. In 
the economic field, health and ability to 
earn a livelihood go together. 111-bealth 
forbodes impaired efdoieney which in its 
turn lowers the earning capacity and creates 
a vieiouB circle. In planning public health 
and a programme of preventive medicine 
and town-planning of urban and rural 
areas, play-centres can act the role of 
‘lungs’ , counteract the evil effects of slams 
and slum habits and gensrate health and 
social consoionsness. In tackling juvenile 
and adult delinquency, in the institutional 
care and training of children, in Uie psy- 
chiatric field of medieine, in indrtstrial 
welfare and in the varione other fields of 
soeial work, play mid recreational pro- 
gramme have become indispensable instrn- 
ments to elevate the haman penonalit^. 
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la education, 'the plaj-way’ is a reeognised- 
method which is advocated by oar foremost 
educationists. 

Phjf$iMl BdueatioH vs. Militarism . — 
Patriotism, militarism and physical training 
have always moved hand in hand. If we 
try to fathom the real motive behind the 
great intereet in physicid edncation in the 
mmay ooontaries of the world daring the 
recent decades, we will find that it had its 
root in patriotism. The totalitarian ootmtrieB 
have used them as medium of indootrinating 
its children, young people and adults with 
definite social, economic and political ideas, 
aims and purposes. So, it was no wonder 
that the greater part of Europe was an 
armed camp even before the present world 
conflagration started. In England, in spite 
of the saying that 'the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton” 
physical education was more connected with 
general education than with military train- 
ing. It was more an expression of the 
people vho enjoy play for its own sake. 
This urge, of course, is born out of a higher 
standard of life and health oonsoionsness. 
In the U. S. A. the play movement, from 
the beginning primarily a social one, has 
been the foundation for bnildiog a virile 
nation. In Soviet Bnssia, along with eeo- 
nomie planning there had been extensive 
social planning which included planned 
parks for rest and oulture, sports, aquatics, 
aeronautiGS and recreation institntions. 
There wbre 10,000 playing fields and 8,600 
gymnama which the Soviet Union built 
between 1921 and 1941, 

Thongb militarism has exploited physi- 
cal education a great deal, yet the ideo. 
logics, priaeiples and idiilosophy of the two 
are poiea apart. Militarism is no respeotor 
of individuals or personalities. It believes 
in making cannon-fodder of humanity how' 
ever laudable the motivating factors may 
be and whatever precautions may be taken 
to minimise the easualUes. Physical edn- 
cation, a^ its best, enables individuals to 
' live life in an abundant way, fosters human 


brothexhoed imd in the wofds of Willku 
and Brownell, 'works for the -realisation of 
the highest level of the riihness and fulneSs 
of the richest kind of living' . 

SvolvtioH of the Play Mbeemeaf.— It will 
be interesting to trace the evolution of the 
play movement and estimate the role it has 
played in the changing civilization of the 
human race. Play is universal and it is 
found where life exists, even in places 
untouched by our so-called civilization. The 
history of the paintings, sculpture and 
liter^re of the world conclusively prove 
that play has developed from being an un- 
organised activity to the present day system- 
atised and Bcientifloally based aspect of life 
and civilization. In the primitive man play 
was just the by-product of the instinct of 
self-preservation and race preservation, 
evidenced either dnring his quest for food or 
a mate. In the eternal struggle for exist- 
ence and in the process of survival of the 
fittest, running, leaping and fighting formed 
the fundamental activities. The play life of 
the child was carefully planned to train it 
for the strains and struggles of life. This 
was real education in the broadest sense of 
the term ; no force was employed nor was 
there any rigid discipline displayed. Nothing 
was done to curb the individnality or stnnt 
the personality of the child. Sense of con- 
fidence was fostered in the young ones, which 
in later life developed into courageous 
leadership. Through the laborious process 
which might he termed the evolution of the 
human race, the man has developed a 
human mechanism, Bic foundation of which 
is physical activity. Through ambition, 
desire for oonquest and creative genius, he 
has succeeded in harnessing the inestimable 
energy of natural forces and has substUnted 
it for human energy. This change has 
brought about a marked deterioration in 
the human physique. Our modem civiliza- 
tion through time-saidng and energy-saving 
devices, has robbed ns of the many aatnxal 
activiti^ whhdi were imperative for exist- 
ence daring the pxemachiue age. Luskily 
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for OB, we ^ve been proTided with the 
safetj'ValTeB ia tbe shape of increased 
leisnre and reoreation. Creative minds gave 
shape and form to these fandemental natural 
movements and initiated the era of modern 
gamea and sports. 

Tk6 Child and the Play . — The ohUd 
grows by activity. Play is a serions fact of 
its life and is its very birth-right. It is its 
medium of self-expression and growth of 
personality. Through social participation 
the primitive savage in the child is trained 
in socially acceptable ways. Play and 
recreational activities bring the children to- 
gether, develop in them a sense of fairness 
and co-operation and teach them to sub- 
merge their individual interest in that of 
the group. Records of playgrounds the 
world over show that delinquency among 
juveniles and criminal activities among the 
youth have been considerably reduced in 
ureas where play-gronnds are established. 
If children have opportunities of using 
their pent up energies in parks, play- 
gronnds, gymnasia and in other whole- 
some ways they will not insist on com- 
muting acts that jeopardise public welfare. 
The child which develops tuberculosis, 
defective posture, vicious and immoral teu- 
denciss is usually the child that has missed 
the priceless values of vigorous, recreative, 
health-giving and organised play. 

It is interesting to see how other 
countries have cared for their children. 
Communism holds, in common with demo- 
cracy, that children represent the power of 
the future and consequently they must be 
given the best of care and education. No 
nation which. has neglected the physical 
onltuie of its growing generations has come 
to the forefront. America whose writers have 
described the 20th Century as the Century 
of the Child, records peak achievement in 
the care and training of children. President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection drew up a Children’s 
Charter in which they have stressed, among 
ether things^ the need ‘ for every child from 


birth through adolescence, of promotion of 
health, inoluding health instmetion, and 
he^th programme, wholesome physical and 
mental recreation, with teaehers and leaders 
adequately trained.’ Soviet Russia has 
organised extensive servioes for the care of 
mothers and children. Children’s Villages 
in the Parks for Rest and Cnlture are unique 
institutions in the world. In short, all free 
nations have realised that the children bear 
the promise of a better world, that the 
children of today are the citisens of to- 
morrow, that they are the real wealth of the 
nation and that they need to get the tight 
start to life. 

It is sad to relate that in contrast with 
these, India records the highest infantile 
mortality in the world. The mortality 
within 5 years of life in India constitutes a 
formidable figure in India. Even the unfed 
and underfed skinny children of the slums 
and the dirty streets need the tonic of active 
play. No where in the world is the child so 
exploited as in India. The ehild worker is 
drawn from the homes of the middle-classes 
and poorer classes and is worked either in 
the house itself or outside. Our congested 
homes, onr schools without playgrounds, 
neighbourhoods devoid of open spaces and 
our civilization in general have all conspired 
to steal away play from the lives of out 
yonng people. Is it any wonder that we 
are the shortest- lived people in the world t ^ 

Education through Play . — ^Phyaioal edn- 
cation is no more connected with mere 
muscle culture. It is nltra-ednoation as 
most modern education ists have recognised 
it. It stands for the eduoation and harmon- 
ious development of oxgauio vigour, of 
physical alertness, establishment of whole- 
some social habits and sentiments and above 
all the building up of ebaraeter and the 
qualities that go to make good citixens. 
The physical educationist constantly en- 
deavours to create situations in which the 
success of these responses depends on the 
measure of intelteetual diBCiimination and 
.observation they use, as well as the abil^ 
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to ftdjnst tbeiBselvos to ftod to oo-oponto 
with the irespoDBes of tbeb assocUtea. It is 
in recognition of this fact that Proebel, 
Pestolozzi and Monteasorie &ii stressed 
learning through the medinm of play. The 
method works at its best in the playgronnds 
and in the camps, whese situations are 
ereated in which the individnal is so much 
more spontaneons than in the olass*room, 
that he naturally expresses himself per* 
feetly, freely and unguardedly, and gives a 
better opportunity to those who are watch- 
ing over him to observe and edncate 
responses which may be anti-social, sneh as 
those indicating selfishness, aggressiveness 
and deceitfnlness. It is possible to make 
class-room education as enjoyable as play 
and less irksome than work, and make play 
as educational as it can be made. And 
further, in the class-rooms there is not that 
opportunity which exists in the playground 
for intimate contact and fellowship. 
Teachers with vision, character and purpose 
have unique opportunity to influence inti- 
mately the lives of the growing generations 
that come under their care, inonlcate ideals 
of abundant living, bring under one fold 
individuals of different social statns, caste, 
creed, religion and nationality so that they 
may feel members of one family. 

Owr National Eeritagt . — We are an 
ancient nation, with a civilization which can 
be traced back to at least 3,000 years. The 
life, then, was simple but well-ordered. 
Our ancients knew well the art of living. 
They did not create for themselves the many 
social complications and perplexities which 
are characteristic of our present day civili- 
zation. There was creative zeal in their 
work and work was a pastime. It ceased to 
be a task. There was not much of a distinc- 
tion between work and play, labonr and 
leisure, education and recreation. There was 
plenty of mutual aid, aeeommodation and 
appreciation . The spirit of service pervaded 
every walk of life. By its intrinsic worth 
and tradirional toleranoe, our oivUization 
lunaot onl 7 withstood the onsiaui^t of 


many and varied onltnres but has assimilated 
them in the process, and emerged ont of 
these contacts richer and finer. It is a 
hopefnl sign of onr times that we see today, 
after a stage of dormancy, a renaissance of 
onr ancient cnltnre in every field, in art, 
craft, dance, literature and what not. 

In physical education as in every other 
field, we have a rich heritage of which we 
can be rightly proud. We got a glimpse of 
these in onr memorable epics. While the 
fighting forces of ancient India were well 
equipped in the many manly arts of' wrest!, 
ing, archery, fencing, sword-play, horse- 
riding, hunting, swimming, boxing, etc., 
Yoga-Asanas, Pranayams, Bnrya Namaskars, 
Dhnnds, Bhaithaks and other indigenons 
gymnastics, games, contests and activities 
were practised by all and snndry, for the 
attainment, and maintenance of a sound 
body and mind. Even in these as in every 
other field, the spiritnal attitude was all- 
pervading. In the military art of killing 
the enemy, ethics and chivalry of a high 
order prevailed and elevated humanity much 
above the beasts. There was no ruthless- 
ness in eompetition and conflict, no barbari- 
ty even in the bitterest stmggle. In normal 
day-to-day life, work amidst the rough, 
rnstio, rural atmosphere and the facing of 
the rigours of Mother Natnre, made people 
fit for life and service. When the earthly 
abode of the human soul was viewed as the 
temple of Qod and was hence enjoined by 
onr scriptures to be kept in health and 
cleanliness, it is no wonder that physical 
exercise was gone throngh with real reli- 
gtons fervour, devotion and regularity and 
had a great mass appeal. Thus, health and 
keep-fit eonsciousness had a religions appeal. 
Sven onr many schools of classical dancing 
ware dedicated to the Divine and onr folk- 
danoesaad other rhythmic oorivities were 
featnresef the many religious festivities of 
onr country. 

Fretent flcndifjra.*-’ While gloating over 
onr brilliant past and emphasising the im. 
portanee of physical education, we oanitt^ 
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be blind to tfaa stark realities of the present 
conditions in onr nonntry. Tbe ntter pover- 
ty of the messes, mal-nntrltion, starvation, 
poor resistanee to diseases, inadeqnate 
medical relief, illiteracy, ignoranoe, siq>er- 
gtition and a legion of other problems are 
harrowing facts, if only we have eyes to see, 
ears to hear and hearts to feeh Let ns 
remind ourselves of the faet that India 
records the lowest expectancy of human 
life. We have the largest infantile morta- 
lity in the world. People in onr country 
have poor standard of life and the per-oapita 
Income is one of the lowest. Only a neglU 
gible percentage of people are literate. The 
health conditions of services are deplorable 
and inadeqnate. The incidence of all pre- 
ventable diseases is the greatest in onr 
country. Oonatantly recurring epidemics 
and prevalanca of contagions diseases like 
tuberculosis, etc., cannot be adequately 
met with dne to inadequate food, insanitary 
conditions, congested housing, poor resist- 
ance and the low ebb of life. 

Secreaiim and Leisure,— Disraeli has well 
said that ‘increased leisure and increased 
recreation are the two civilizers of man.' 
If what we see in the present war is the 
symbol of onr modern civilization, it is 
evident that the leisure of the mechanised 
age is being misnsed, reoreation and physi- 
cal fitness movement prostituted, and the 
very vitals of onr civilization destroyed 
before onr eyes. A nobler civilization of 
the nations' leisure alone can better humani- 
ty and elevate oivUization. 

The way in which the man-in-the-streei 
spends his hours of leisure is a matter of 
great social significance. The leisure, if 
rightly need, can result in self-improvement, 
self-cxpmsion, and onltnral advancement. 
But there is much truth in the maxim that 
the idle man’s mind is the devil's workshop. 
More than 90% of the criminal acts are com- 
mitted daring the leisure boars. This is 
more true of jnvenile delinquency, the in- 
oidenee of wh»^ is higher during the vaca- 
tion. The honrsof leisure are usually hours 


of duiger, often mtsdirected and ill-spent in 
dissipation, excitement and demoralization. 
Tbe^ drags, opium andaloobol are resorted to 
for ‘escape’ from the anguish of life and for 
temporary feeling of exhilaration and con- 
tentment. While the taverns and oommer- 
eialised public recreational places such as 
cinemas, gambling places, etc., are well 
patronised by onr labonring classes, we still 
find some people reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels, etc., perhaps of a donbtfnl 
character ; some drink tea and hear way- 
side music in some petty restanrant ; some 
smoke away their hours in blessed idleness 
or in the company of gossip mongers ; some 
gamble away their time and money on any- 
thing that may eome along their way ; 
some get mixed up in prooessions and 
meetings, work themselves into a high 
frenzy and come into conflict with law 5 
only a few who have developed active habits 
of play actnally take part in sports and 
games while many enjoy as passive on- 
lookers and critics. Undoubtedly, there 
exists a craving for social participation and 
to eseape the monotony of lontine living. 
There is an naqnenehable thirst for know- 
ledge, may be physical, intellectual, aes- 
thetic, cultural or spiritual. There is the 
urge for leadership, excitement, thrills, self- 
expression and self-sacrifice. The modem 
recreation movement with its programme 
of games, sports, roading-rooms, libraries, 
lectures, debates, music, cinema, drama, 
camps, outings, community recreation and 
celebration of festivities can alone accept 
the challenge of the problem of leisure and 
use it for the elevation and preservation of 
human values. 

Beereation in ‘Public Health’ and 'Tbini- 
Out cities have grown in a 
chaotic way into sprawling towns. They 
grow and beeome set, even before we realise 
the necessity of planning. Even the exten- 
sions of the greater city areas are not well 
planned, with any vision of the fntnre 
developments and needs. We tolerate many 
slums, cropping np Uke mushrooms all over 
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th« cities. What w« need is a sweepioiT 
policy to do away with these blighted spots 
which are the breeding places of plague, 
pestilence, vice and crime. We need Im- 
provement Trusts in our cities to taefcle the 
problem of housing on a seientifte basis, by 
providing modem tenements with plenty of 
light, space, privacy, adequate transport and 
facilities for healthy social and community 
life. We need to use the extensive fore 
shores of our port towns for better purposes 
than merely as idlers' paradise. Public 
recreatiouou a oomprebensive scale, suitable 
for both sexes and all ages, can be organised 
in tbese “esene-areag.** 

A city wanting in these features which 
are necessary for the fruitful and happy life 
of its people, falls short of its highest possi- 
bilities, There is nothing in the city -plan 
that may contribute more vitally to the 
active life of its people than appropriate 
provision for active recreation which pro- 
vides enough sunlight, release of creative 
energies and contact with nature. Good 
city-planing calls for a variety of ontdoor 
play-areas which fall nnder the following 
types 1. Home play yards, 2. Play-lots 
for children of pre-school age, within apsit- 
ment buildings. 3. Neighbourhood play- 
ground for boys and girls, i. Play-fields for 
adults and youths. 5. Parks, — landscaped 
areas with play facilities. 6. Swimming 
pools, gymnasia, Thalim-khanas and Akha- 
das. 7. Stadia for mass demonstrations, 
youth rallies, etc. 8. Community recreation 
and service centres. 9. Organised foreshores 
for active recreation, music, etc. 10. Beser- 
vations in the oonntry for camping, hiking, 
picnicking. Sanatoria, Best-houses, Youth- 
Hostels, Convalescent Homes, etc. 

Ayknubs ov SsBvioa : 1. Bealih Mu- 
cotton.— Wc emphasise the need for au ad- 
equate programme of gnfiied health education 
in our educational institutions which wUl 
include health seiviocs, opportunities for the 
practice and inculcation of health habits, 
is fat more important thaumaatering Hilton, 
Shakespeare, Southey, Ealidasa and Fir- 


dausi. our young pe< 9 l« will have to he told 
to cultivate an eceet posture, to take mtre of 
their body, hands, legs, noses, eyes, teeth, 
can., organs, mnseles and nerves. They 
should know something about the hygiene of 
living, of housing, of food, of dress, of mat- 
ing. 'The enrrienlnm of sindies should take 
cognisance of these things as well as those 
that provide recreation and amusement of a 
healthy and edifying charaeter. And, it is 
necessary lor our gilds to have some know- 
ledge of home-eraft, mother-craft, child-oare 
and training. Medical inspection shonld be 
linked up with the treatment of defects 
discovered and arrangements shonld be made 
for the follow-np work. In addition to 
Doctors, Physical Directors, Nurses and 
Health Visitors, there should he socia! 
workers for individual case work among 
problem children and problem parents. Pro- 
vision for mid-day meals in schools is a dire 
necessity to combat the malnutrition which 
is rampant dne to chronic poverty in the 
oonntry. 

2, Behool Fhysioal Sducaiion.'—The 
urgent reforms of school physical education 
can be stated thus: — 

a. Health and Physical educations shall 
form a vital part of intra-ourrieular pro- 
gramme. 

b. Our educational institutions shall 
provide adequate playgrounds and facilities 
for ‘Play-for-air and ‘Play-all-games' pro- 
gramme. 

e. Adequate number of teachers with 
professional training, adequate salary and 
status, shall be in charge of the health and 
physical education programme. . 

d. Promotion of pupils shall depend, 
in the first plaee, upon the health and 
physical fitness and their capacity to stand 
the strain of au all-round and oomprehensive 
eduoaiion. 

3. OeUege Phgtieal JdacallMt. — Physi- 
cal education as a science should be a eourae 
in the ourneulum. Our emUeges have greater 
raspouaihiiity in preparing our yomag men 
for life and work. College edueatwu is yet 
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PwY-HaUOTMST m BJ1L4TI011 TO AQ% UXD ATTlUaWOItS FOB Pbb-SOHOOL AND SCHOOL BOTS 


A0B 
Period 

Flaoe 

Attraetiozit 


1 upia 3 yrs* 
Bat^ 

Home 
Sound 

^HpO 

Taste 
jDolour 


3 opto » yM. 6 opto 12 yis. 12 opto 15 yrs. 15 opto 10 yre. 
Oiildhood 


Nursery 


Ble* School 


Indoor or shade Battle 
play equip- Ball 
meats and Wooden Toys 


aetivitiGB 


Beads 
Play-blooks 
Wooden pegs 


Creation 

Destruction Mobility 

llaaipulation Manual labour 

Moving articles Self-help 

Work idw 

Pyramids Tiioiole 

Fuazle boxes Scooter 

Hammer & Pegs Booking Horse 
Fetlock Hand Cart 

PuIl*alon|a Wheelbarrow 

Building biocka Toys for water 
and sand play 


Outdoor Flay 
A^aratus, 
dames, 
Sports eie» 


Sami Play 
Safe Wo^en 
Platform 
Space for f reo- 
play 


Sand-box Sand Box 

Chair swings Wading pool 

Smali-alide Swims 

Low climbing See-^ws 

device Sliding-Chute 

Reserved spot Horizontal ladder 
for play Travelliiig Rings 

Simple games Balance ^am 

Story plays Giant Stride 

Imitation Jungle Gym, 

Musical plays Low climbing and 
sliding devices 
Area for free play 
low organ- 
ised games 
Hunting, chasing 
and ranning 
play 

Traffic play 
Individual play 
with marbles, 
tops, kites, etc. 

Nature study 
Museum 
Rhythmic acti- 
vities 
Dramatics 

The iista oanuot be exhauatiTe, The groups are arbitrary and are quite elastic. The activities can be 
over-lapping. Programme making and planning should be in the hands of trained leadership. 

In Adulthood^ the play habit should be carried on, according to interest and capacH^i, 

For Qirhy from Gie period of early adolescence an entirely different programme of activities will have 
tobedevked. 


Early 

Adolescence 

See. School 

Invention 
SkiU-thirat 
Competition 
Team Spirit 
Rhythm 

Complicated 
mosaics 
House builders 
Meccano sets 
Hand work in 
clay, paper, 
leather, wire, 
beads, knitting 
Group rhythmic 
activities 
Swings 

Honsontal Bar 
Horizontal ladder 
Bings, Trapeze 
Ocean Wave 
Giant Stride 
Team Games 
Simple minor 
group games 
Sm^-area and 
Big-<trea major 
games 

Indian games 
Simple track and 
field sports 
events 
Swimming, 
Boxing, 

Tumbling 

Cubbing, 

Camping 


Adoleecenoe 
High School 

Pleasure 
Recreation 
Exercise 
Co-operation 
Competition 
Science Lab, 
Indoor games 
Music 

Drama, paintings, 
ait, etc. 

Indoor Gym, 


Horiaontal bans 
Parallel bars 
Horse, Buck 
Roman Rings 
Trapeze 
Selected minor 
group games 
Sm^Uarea and 
big-area 
M^or games 
Indian games 
Track and Field 
sports 
Aquatics 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Oanomlag 
Scoutipg 

Indian Gymnastics 


th* pmilfige of a mierosooplc fraetioft of the 
popolatlos 5 therefore it is nooh more 
inomahmit that each iadWidnal, in addition 
to eelf^improvmneat. ehonld be chained with 
the tack of aetFmg/ealishteninff and enrieh- 
iag Htcc of the ien-pxivileged people. 

iMYe the reaponaibility not 


merely for self-development bat also for 
leadership training. A rational scheme of 
physical education makes a valnable con- 
tribution to the social life of the Universitjr 
oommnnity by developing wholesome ideals 
and standards of eondnet amongst its mem. 
hers. 
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4. Physinal SdLtuMtiim fw Qirlt ami 
Foitwi*.— Up to the primBTjr sohool Btage 
or eerier adoleseenoe, girls a^d boys oan 
have identical programme. Bat from then 
onwards, physical, psychologioal and emo- 
tional changes in these necessitate onr 
planning different programmes for them. 
Natnre prepares man to be strong and hardy 
to face the rigonrs of life, while it prepares 
women for the graeefnl and tender biologi- 
cal duties of motherhood. Katnrally, onr 
programme of physical education will have 
to aid, rather than mn counter to what 
mother Nature has so carefully planned. 
Hence, it is obvious that evolving a scheme 
suited to the traditions, interest, health 
and growth of our womanhood is one 
of the most delicate and seientidc tasks. 
Track and field games of speed, violence 
and toughness are from their nature unsuit- 
edior girls, while team sports requiring 
lesser organisation and group activities with 
rhythm and mnsic like the Lezim, Eolattnm 
Enmmi, folk-danoes and individnal ones 
snoh as fencing, archery, tennis, golf, etc,, 
appear well snited. For sheer beauty, art, 
expression, poise, music, rhythm, joy 
through effort and poetry, can anything 
exeel our olassieal dancing, such as Bharata- 
Katya, Abhinaya, etc. f These activities 
are more becoming of onr girls and are in 
keeping with our traditions and heritage 
just as the sarees lie gracefully and natur- 
ally on Indian women. 

5. Edwatioml InstHutioma as Cammu- 
nity Ceatm.— It is of paramount importance 
that onr educational institutions should 
create an urge iu the minds of the students 
to serve the community, the neighbourhood 
and the nation at large. Such social educa- 
tion can be described as the education of the 
‘heart’, the ability to see, feel and heal. If 
Schools and Colleges become real community 
centres they can contribute a great deal to 
the civic, social, health and keep-fit eoUsci- 
oosnsttSL Social Investigations into the slum 
areas and studies in the soeio-ecomomic con- 
ditions of our people will bs interesting 


avocations dnring the vacations. Walkinjl 
tours, outings, campings, etc. can invigor- 
ate our youths and harden them to face the 
struggles of life, softening their hearts the 
same time to feel for the underprivileged 
and work for social jnstice and human 
betterment. In a comprehensive programme 
of physical education these extra-curricular 
activities should find ample encouragement. 
And farther, it is an economic waste to 
utilise our school-plant and playground- 
plant for only a few hours daring the day 
and for a few months duriug the year. Gan 
they not be made nse of for many more 
community activities and throughout the 
year t 

6. Beereation in Industries.— Beer 
tion is one of the most important items of 
indnstrial welfare. Labour in industries 
frequently works under ooudttious which are 
unhygienic, filled with noises, nerve-rack- 
ing vibrations, dust, odonrs and stale indoor 
air. These put a strain upon the workers’ 
mental equilibrium and physical resistance. 
Under such conditions, a well balanced 
scheme of organised recreation acts as a 
soothing balm to their tired nerves and re- 
juvenates them. This sphere of welfare 
work can contribute indirectly to the maxi- 
mum production by keeping the workers 
fit and lessening absenteeism dne to petty 
ailments which usually resnlt from poor 
resistance. It can also bring abont iudns- 
trial harmony hy building personal relation- 
ship, co-operation, team-work and loyalty 
and by offering opportunities for self-im- 
provement and self-expression. 

In addition to planning a central 
organisation which can co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of the various dubs for the different 
games, there shonldhe provision for indoor 
recreation through reading rooms, table- 
games, gymnastics, music, drama, cinema, 
hobby -clubs, w well as camping, picnicking, 
etc. A net-work of community centres in 
all the residential localities, established not 
only by th^ iadustrialista but by the Hunt- 
oipalities as welfas the HovernmeBts, can 
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go a loog war in brightenisg ap the liveB 
of Uie workoTS. These can become the 
oasea in the desert of their existence. If 
these oornmnnity centres are properly 
organised under suitable leadership and 
financial support, they can bnild up healthy 
inter-family and inter-communal fellowship 
and neighbour} iness. Crowds can be turned 
into communities through creative activi- 
ties. In short, these centres can become 
the training places for democratic living 
and good citizenship. 

7. Comntunity Service through Public 
Playgrounds.— 'la the hands of trained and 
resonroefol leadership, the play activities 
in public playgrounds could be made the 
means to know the individual and com- 
mnnities intimately, knit them tegether in 
human brotherhood without the distinction 
of caste, creed, oolonr and nationality and 
lead them on into many channels of fruitful 
activity that will enrich their personalities. 
The playgrounds nndoubtedly offer fresh, 
open-air, recreation and exercise and these 
are quite apparent even to the layman. 
The supervised and organised games, in 
addition, open opportunities for character 
building. Team work builds up discipline, 
co-operation and camaraderie. Extension 
activities can inolnde adult education, night- 
school, reading rooms, lectures, debates, 
drama, cinema, concerts, camping, excur- 
sions, first-aid, home-nursing, unemploy- 
ment burean, siok-visiting, etc. In short, 
playground directors ean become friends, 
guides and philosophers of the communities 
and carry the message of good living and 
cheer into many of the needy homes. If 
there are a string of playgrounds, the 
effeotiveuess of service ean be manifold pro- 
vided there is oo-ordination and eentralised 
guidance. 

8. Sural Beeroaiion.—THhAie is need for 
a network of rural community centres, at 
least one ia each village, which eau tackle 
simultaneously the problems of finding the 
fundamentals of normal human cxistenoe, 
namely, food, clothing and shelter} pro- 
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blemsof education— -buic, technieal, agricul- 
tural, adult, health and physical ; problems 
of various vocations, co-operativo farming, 
cottage industries, arts, bandierafts, co- 
operative marketing, etc, ; problems of 
recreation and organisation of eoeial and 
community life and the problems of soeial 
security. The role, which these community 
eentres can play iu rebuilding rural life 
cannot be too much emphasised. 

Once the economy of the village is 
placed on a sound basis by this method of 
eo ordination of all the activities, we can 
go ahead in our scheme of patting more joy 
and merriment into the drab life of dwindl- 
ing rural India. We can resurieet and 
revive the old-time village games and con- 
tests which have lost their glamour due to 
contact with the towns and the town- habits, 
and introduce such of those town-games 
that may suit our village conditions and 
finances. We should, however, place em- 
phasis on team games of indigenous origin, 
organise teams everywhere and co-ordinate 
their activities' through inter-club and inter- 
village leagues and tournaments. We can 
encourage wrestling, fencing, music, enter- 
tainments, folk dances, etc. We can steal 
a leaf from the Stakhonovism of Russia and 
make each man a hero, one who ean handle 
the greatest weight of paddy or wheat, 
plough the greatest tract of land, raise the 
best crop in the village, make or handle the 
largest number of bricks or revets. We can 
put in healthy competitive idea of sports into 
agrioultnre, manual labour, handicrafts and 
arts. By setting the strong man of health 
and character as the ideal of the village, we 
can inspire growing generations with the 
ideals of full and glorious life. 

9. Health and Education through Cann- 
ing and Allied .Idmttw.— Camping is re- 
cognised throughout the world as an activity 
of great educational value to every boy and 
girl, and the most important single item iu 
the ebaraoter building work undertaken by 
lioy and girl leaders. It solves the problem 
of ‘too much house’ and takes the boys and 
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gurls away from the etty’s noise and whirl 
and its social complications and abnormali* 
ties. The emancipation froai'paront devo- 
tion and domination is often essential for 
the attainment of the emotional, intelleotnal 
and social maturing and independence of the 
boys and girls. Sneh qualities as courage, 
resonrcefnlnesB, robustness, love of the 
beautifttl in Nature, industry, sociability, 
and co-operative behaviour have ever been 
eonsidered among the fine fruits of the 
summer camping experience. The camp is 
built on the principle that every one works. 
It is a training place in the art of co-opera- 
tive living and self-help and is thoroughly 
democratic in its organisation. Strong 
physique, robust health, good blood, sound 
nerves, these are essential conditions for 
character and efficiency. And these com- 
bined with adaptability, sociable and co- 
operative behaviour and the spirit of sharing 
and serving nndonbtedty go to make good 
citizenship. Educational tonrs, walking 
tours, picnics, excursions to places of 
interest should all be eonsidered legitimate 
activities of our educational institations. 
These can widen tbe outlook and deepen the 
culture of the people. 

10. Yonth OrgmimtioM . — The coun- 
tries that have progressed amongst the 
comity of nations are those which have 
taken care of their yonng people. It is in 
the nature of the youths to get together; for, 
they thirst for society, companionship and 
activities. We find any number of youth 
organisations scattered all over the country, 
•—ill-organised, semi-organised and facing 
the many problems of mere existence. 
These yonth organisations should be knit 
together, given state-aid and guidance and 
the activities co-ordinated for national de- 
monstrations and '‘get-t(^therB’’. Unless 
a National Youth Organisation affiliates all 
the existing recognised youth institntions 
and makes it possible for even the poorest 
to seek membership without any Snanoial 
obligation, it will not he possible to care 
for all the young men and women in the 


country. It should be a purely social veulaA 
and steer cl^ of all power and party 
politics, with the one and only atm of i»rv- 
ing and building tbe yonng, physically fit, 
mentally alert, morally upright, socially 
amicable, emotionally stable, and spiritually 
balanced. The adequate care of the un- 
employed yonth will be a special problem to 
be tackled. The 'Peace army' organised 
in England after the last great war for pro- 
viding wholesome work to the unemployed, 
to save them from the drudgery and mono- 
tony and to teach them the dignity of 
labour by working on the roads, clearing 
the forests, etc., was a constructive ex- 
periment and could be profitably tried in 
India. This will benefit and improve the 
country as well as the youths. In England 
and in the continent we hear of Youth- 
Hostels scattered all over the country, 
catering to the various recreational interests 
of the yonths and providing them with 
plenty of outdoor life and open air. These 
activities will help to unite the yonng 
people of the country in an indissoluble 
fellowship and understanding. 

In conclusion, let it be emphasised that 
we have a rich reservoir of experience in 
our ancient past from which we can rightly 
draw onr inspiration. In India we have an 
inter-play of various cultures as well as the 
valuable experiences of other countries. 
There is at the disposal of hnmanity the 
seientifio knowledge of the world by which 
we can test every known method. We are 
well acquainted with tbe conditions that 
prevail at present in India, the social stme- 
tnre, the economic status and the various 
other factors. The potentialities of the play 
movement are immense. A comprehensive 
national programme of physieid eduoation 
and recreation will have to be bora ont of a 
deeire to elevate the status of our mother- 
land amidst tiie comity of nations. It is not 
an easy task bnt once we realise tbe magni- 
tode of the problem and the necessity to 
solve it, no obstaole will prove insnxmonnt* 
able. 
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0(^BDING to the dictionary the word 
‘accident’ means ‘a mishap’, ‘an, 
unexpected CTCnt proceeding from an 
unknown oaose’, *a chance event’, ‘event 
without apparent canse’, ‘unexpected act,' 
unintentional act’, etc. If we accept any 
of these connotations it wonld not only make 
an objective approach to the problem of 
accidents impossible but render us indiffer- 
ent to preventive measures that may have 
to be adopted to ward them off. Bueh an 
attitude betrays a lack of elementary scienti* 
fic training of the mind; what is still 
worse, it reveals lamentable ignorance 
of the etiology of aeeidents. No donht, 
accidents cannot be often studied under 
strictly prescribed laboratory conditions ; 
neither is it conceivable to bring the con- 
ditions of causation of each and every 
accident under control so much so that a 
particular accident can be repeated, as is 
possible in the case of some physical phe- 
nomena in the domain of Physics, Chemis- 
try, and such other basic seiences. Bnt that 
should not bo considered as a snfflcient 
evidence to prove that the problem of 
accident causation is beyond the purview of 
scientiflo investigation. The correct method 
of dealing with snob phenomena would be 
to find out the limitations nnder which they 
are to be investigated and proceeded with. 
Unfortunately the subject did not receive 
adequate consideration till psychologists 
recently brought their heads together for a 
scientific study of this problem and suggest- 
ed possible remedial measures. Soon after 
the beginning of the present century, some 
scientwts, mostly psychologists, refused to 
be guided by the popular meaning of the 
word and atarted studying carefully the so- 
ealM unexpected event, accident, and 
tracing all relevant facts about its causation. 
After years of fruitful rueareh these in- 
Te8%atorAdi8eoyered many pertinept facts 


oonoerning what was heretofore considered 
as more or less a gift of chance and they 
thus paved the way for future workers in 
this field. The tacts they discovered have 
since been recognised as the fundamental 
fMts about accident causation. Once the 
diagnosis was correctly made it did not take 
the investigators long to suggest proper 
preventive and curative measures. The real 
difficulty lay in the task of successfully 
analysing the so-ealled elusive event, acci- 
dent and once that was done prevention 
followed as a matter of course. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here that theoretically speaking even snch 
an abstract factor as ‘chance’ has sot been 
left out of scientific study and analysis on 
the ground that it is apparently nnanalys- 
able or uncontrollable or beyond the scope 
of laboratory experimentation. On the other 
hand, mathematics has adequately solved the 
problem by logically asalysing the so-called 
chance and its effects on matter and mind. 
It has also formulated some well defined 
laws governing the apparently fortnitons 
behaviour of chance. We shall discuss in the 
course of this article the findings, including 
the recent ones, of the investigators in this 
field and examine the problem of accident 
prevention in the light of their discoveries 
and recommendations. 

Problem Siated.—fox a scientific study 
of the problem of accident causation it is 
important to keep in mind the two types of 
accidents usually met with in nature : 

(1) The first type relates to street 
accidents, i.e., those caused by motor, tram, 
train, etc., and are taken to be the inevit- 
able consequences of the march of civiliza- 
tion. Within this class are included by far 
the largest number of accidents occurring in 
any modem city or town and also eases 
arising out of a sudden fall, sudden collapse 
of a building, or, as happened recently, ip 
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Bombay, and still more recently in the port 
of Ghieago in U.S.A., sadden severe explo- 
sion accompanied by monstrodHt fire. Snch 
accidents receive little attention of people 
erce pt some lip sympathy because, by dronm- 
stances and by accident, they are made help- 
less witnesses of such tragic happenings. In 
this connection it would be somewhat in- 
teresting to note the legal view of the 
problem. Almost everyday in the morning 
on opening the daily newspaper we find 
some inquest reports of the city coronet on 
the body of one or more accident victims. 
These reports, almost in all cases, are ex- 
pressed in a traditional form , namely, that 
an inquest was held on the body of snob and 
such a person and that the death was fonnd to 
have been dne to accidental oanses. In such 
investigations, what receives more attention 
is the apparent cause of the death rather 
than the eircnmstances which brought it 
about ; and therefore these people do not 
pursue the matter any farther, little ima- 
gining that their analysis is not very sound. 
This UD scientific attitude is somewhat res- 
ponsible for allaying peoples' curiosity in 
the matter, ^ost people seem to believe 
that snob reports are final and that no useful 
purpose would be served by farther dragging 
the matter. The death, according to them, 
brings to a close the whole event. Speaking 
from one's sentiments there may be some 
sort of jnstifloation for such an attitude; but 
looking at the problem in its proper per- 
spective snob attitudes cannot be defended 
and they are highly detrimental to the pro- 
gress of science. A scientist can never be 
satisfied with such meagre description of the 
cause aud effect. A concrete illustration 
will bring borne the point at issue. Suppos- 
ing at one time some eight people crossed 
successfully the Hornby Boad at the point 
opposite the V. T. station clock tower, while 
the ninth pedestrian met with an accident, 
thPngh all of them crossed under the same 
objective ciroumstauoes, in the face of some 
external dangers, Why is it tbat only the 
ninth perspo met with accident while the 


remaining eight, though threatened with 
presumably the same danger from outside, 
were able to cross aud go to the other side t 
Or let ns again consider the cases of acci- 
dents which are of late occurring in the 
suburban section of the B. B. &C. I. and 
G. I. P. rail^rays in Bombay due to what 
has since been found to be overcrowding 
in the local trains. Those who have recent- 
ly taken a trip in any of these suburban 
trains know how many people usually travel 
on the foot-boards clinging to the iron bars 
at the doorways to the absolute discomfort 
of other passengers. But contrary to our 
expectation not all the persons travelling 
in that way at a particular moment drop 
down ; and not from all the doorways. 
Only one or two such persons out of the lot 
have been found to slip off and fall down, 
meeting with severe injuries which usually 
prove fatal. 

Instances of this sort can be multiplied 
without in any way improving the prospect 
of finding a way ont of snch situations. How 
con weaoeonntforsuch strange happenings? 
The usual explanations offered in such cases 
take one of the following forms:— the un- 
fortunate man, of the first example, was 
absent-minded ; he was probably having a 
sensory defect aud so could not see or bear 
the obvious danger signal; he was earele8B;he 
was slow in his strides and movements, ete. 
Some people who seem to be wiser refuse to 
offer any plausible explanation whatsoever 
since, according to them, the word itself is 
self-explanatory. If there can at all be any 
reasonable cause for it, why should the 
oceurrenee be called an accident? Yet there 
is another type of explanation whieb is even 
more ingenious than others of the kind and 
can only be regarded as a fertile product of 
imagination. This type of explanation 
virtually rings down the curtain over the 
ineident by suggestiUg that the man was 
destined to meet with that aceident, or that 
it was l<mg before written on his forehead 
that on snch and such a date and fd a speci- 
fied time the man in qnestion woBld meet 
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with BQ ftceideoi of the sort he has Setoally 
saffered. The eonjeetares do not seem to 
stop there bnt take ns a step further by 
grigfgestiae that nothing oonld have been 
done by way of preventing what was more 
or lesspre-ordainedand therefore inevitable. 
According to the advocates of this view 
some snperfanman power arranges sneh 
events for some of ns ooeasionally and it 
would be almost sinful on onr part to try to 
undo what is written there, meaning the 
forehead region. Sneh sterile explanations 
do not lead ns anywhere; nor do the attitudes 
revealed therein suggest any fresh olue 
to a soientifio explanation of aooidents. 
While appreciating the originality of these 
explanations one cannot bnt be snrprised 
to find the amonnt of fantastic element nn< 
necessarily, and perhaps unknowingly too, 
introdnced into the concept and for which 
there can be very little justifleation. 

(2) The second type of accidents refers 
to those that occur in indnstries and indns* 
rial concerns and are denoted by the name 
'industrial Accidents’. In this group of 
accidents the external canses, besides beiug 
somewhat limited in number and unlike 
those discnssed under (1) above, are more or 
less well-defined so far as their applicability 
in a particular sitnation is concerned. In- 
dustrial accidents may be generally said to 
result from three sources : firstly from lack 
of adequate safegards about the machines 
(the nature of these safegnards has been dis- 
cussed in detail under ‘Preventive Measures’ 
below); secondly from a large number of 
external factors, such as, bad ventilation, 
bad illumination, unusual atmospheric tem- 
perature, etc., over which the worker has 
practically no control; and thirdly from 
those factors that are to be found in the 
worker himself, i.e., the individnal factors 
as a direct consequence to the existence of 
individual differences which have their 
origin, in the constitution of the germ plasm 
of the human orgunism. The last source is 
the most important from psychological view 
point einee hens we find certain peenliarities 


and characteristics of human beings, the 
existence of which in individual oases pre- 
disposes the organism to accidents or tends 
to make him ‘accident prone’ — a term gen- 
erally used by industrial psychologists to 
describe such people. That some of the 
canses in an accident sitnation are inherent 
in the very nature of the tasks or instruments 
and tools handled by the workers needs no 
elaboration; that certain tasks, more than 
others, involve risk and danger to the indivi- 
duals can also be readily conceded to; but 
what is really difficult to comprehend in the 
absence of the ‘human factor hypothesis’ is 
that even after a careful elimination of all 
possible external sources of danger that 
might theoretically follow, cases of accidents 
though not to the extent and rate obtaining 
before still occur. To an nntrained eye the 
human factor or personal element involved 
in an accident may not be qnite apparent 
bnt one cannot go a long way in the study 
of accident causation and ignore these. 
Merely pointing out that a particular work 
involved risk and danger, or that certain 
working conditions induce accidents or 
increase the incidence rate is to say the least 
about them. 

Psychologists came into the field when 
the whole atmosphere relating to aooident 
oansation was practically saturated with sneh 
beliefs and superstitions. They had, there- 
fore, to break considerable new ground 
before they could treat the problem scienti- 
fically. Carelessness which has mnch to 
recommend it as a plansible explana- 
tion, and which even now is held in 
certain quarters as one of the main canses of 
accidents, was found to be no better than a 
smoke screen interfering with the progres 
of the scientific study of the problem. Tbe 
psychologists next examined the claim of 
‘chance hypothesis’ to explain the accident 
eases, but concluded that it cannot be 
regarded either adequate or appropriate; 
since tbe distribution curves of accident 
rates do not poaaesa all the important 
characteristics of the well known ‘Gnssian 
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Curve'. Leaving aside its mathematical eoa* 
notation of possibility or probability, (be 
word'chanoe’ stands for some ^iven jraknown 
or nnanalysed forces. Even in so called 
typical chance experiments, e.g., throiring 
of the dice or coins, it has been shown 
that the faces or sides lying upward in a 
partionlar Qirow are the result of the varions 
complex forces acting upon them. Bow* 
ever, from the mass of materials available 
in the form of popular explanations which 
have been offered from time to time in this 
field to cover up new cases of accidents oo< 
enrring frequently as a sequel to the changed 
transport and other eonditions, as well as 
from the results of their farther enquiry 
into the phenomenon, these investigators 
discerned that there is a personal element in 
all these ooenrrenees, and the amount of that 
element varied from individnal to individual 
and also in the same individnal for the differ- 
ent periods of time and life. They further 
contended that the objective situation also 
not infrequently determines the amount and 
quality of this personal element to be called 
into play in a particular setting. This is a 
significant discovery leading np as it did to 
a further study and understanding of the 
problem in different settings. Little did the 
people who naively offered some make- 
believe explanations of accident causation 
know that some day these very explanations 
would be constmed to mean sneh things as 
human factor, personal element, etc. There 
is no hesitation in admitting that the germ 
of future Bcientifie solution of the problem 
lay in those explanations ; for it has now 
been conelnsively proved that a human 
element— however apparently insignificant 
— can almost always be traced in practically 
all oases of aoeidents and the two illnstra- 
tlona cited in (1) above are no donbt eases 
in point. * 

Industrial Aecidenis.-^The so-called ob- 
jective oanses and prevention (if possible) 
of iodnstrial accidents formed a enbjeet of 
considerable interest and attention even in 
earlier days, but the eclentific study of tbe 


problem in its many aettings was begHn only 
in the beginning of the present century. 
The problem at first was tackled, though not 
to one's absolute satisfaetioa, by those who 
were closely eonnected with iudusbial orga- 
nisations and national welfare of a country. 
The search for appropriate measures to 
prevent accidents was begun when respons- 
ible persons realised that industries in gen- 
eral have a direet bearing and inflnenoe on 
the economic condition of the worker and 
his family. But their efforts, withont bring- 
ing abont the much needed orientation in 
the general outlook, were confined in most 
cases to tbe finding of some rough and 
ready, easy and cheap method for the pre. 
vention of accidents. Oases are not infre- 
qnent wbeie the accident met by a particular 
man has resulted in the oitimate economic 
min of his whole family by bringing nn- 
ttmely death and destitution to his depend- 
ants. There are instances of a more pathetic 
nature; and it may be said withont any hesi- 
tation that the ultimate responsibility for 
sneh upsetting of the economic and social 
structures automatically faUs on the employ- 
ers who do not perhaps adequately realize 
the consequences of their indifference in the 
matter. Hence it is but natural that such 
people would be genuinely interested in the 
snccessfol solution of tbe problem. Happily 
for the workers the entire ontlook has in 
recent years been considerably changed and 
the pendulum of popular opinion has swung 
too far in their favour. Industrialists and 
employers of industrial conoems need no 
longer be told that nothing but Eood will 
come ont of a movement for the control and 
prevention of accidents. Bnt the serious- 
ness of tbe problem, which in almost all 
countries has been sought to be solved, if 
not wholly at least partially, by coonteraet- 
ing the evil effects of accidents with com- 
pensatory laws, is not always correctly 
appraised. These compensatory laws, a 
brief description of which will be given later 
have been enacted and enforced by the 8tote 
or toe Government of the land aa a part of 
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ikeir iafcf in tke matter. 

i^ivt from the fact tbat an almost 
crkainai loaa of human Hie and material 
resnlta from snch aeeidente which cannot 
be eompensatod even with the best of laws 
enaeted for the purpose, the loss" sustained 
bjr the members of the yietim’s family as 
well as the loss to the industry and State 
amonnts, in terms of money, to a colossal 
sum. An approximate idea of this loss may 
be had from the following ronghly estimated 
figures available : — the number' of accidents 
reported to the Home Office in Great Bri- 
tain, in 1929, was 161,269— the correspond- 
ing figure for the previous year being 
154,319 (Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories and Workshops for the year 
1929 — fi. M. Stationery Office). According 
to a report of the National Safety Council 
(Accident Facts, National Safety Conncil, 
Chieago, 1931, p. 5), approximately 99,000 
people were killed by accidents in the 
United States daring 1930. This number 
represented a death rate from accidents 
alone of 80*4 per 100,000 population. In 
1929, it was revealed that in the United 
States the accident rate was second in rank 
in a list of leading causes of death among 
men, and eighth in rank in a similar list 
prepared for women. Thus in these oases 
accidents got a prominent place in Vital 
Statistics by considerably increasing the 
corresponding mortality ratio. One common 
feature in these figures is that the incidence 
rate is mneh higher among men than 
women, which is as it sbonid be, since in 
usual peace time the number of men em- 
ployed in different industries is considerably 
higher than the percentage of women. Snob 
difference in the incidence rate of accidents 
among the two sexes prevails in almost 
evei^ country. 

- The figures cited above are ail in terms 
of human lives but to farther estimate them 
in existing exchange values, to arrive at a 
reasonabte eost debitable to the excheqner, 
is a ^ffieult task; and the oalcnlations oi 
•wh noste «c further complicated by the 


existence of various costs other than the 
direct ones, such as payment for adequate 
medical treatment and insurance, expense 
of selecting and training new men to take 
the place of those who have suffered acci- 
dents, cost of maintaining safety and wel- 
fare departments which function with the 
object of preventing accidents and caring for 
the injured employees and their families. 
Coupled with these, of course, is a possible 
lowering of the output which adds further to 
the cost of production. However the total 
of all snch costs and charges, computed 
roughly as they are, has been found, as 
reported by Heinrich, to be well over 
$5,000,000,000 in the United States for one 
calendar year. Corresponding costs for 
other countries when computed on the above 
basis would no doubt reveal similar stag- 
gering figures. 

Huge as these figures are, it must be 
remembered that they refer only to accidents 
of sufficient gravity to make them reportable 
to the proper quarter according to the terms 
of the existing laws in this field. In the 
absence of such laws it is doubtful if the 
subject would ever have received any serious 
attention whatsoever. Even then cases are 
traceable where the employer has suceess- 
fully evaded the vigilance of the relevant 
laws by his tact and cleverness, thereby earn- 
ing the appreciation of the management who 
would otherwise have had to pay some com- 
pensation. Apart from such cases the 
factory administration reports do not take 
account of a type of accidents, the number 
of which is in all probability still larger, but 
which are not sufficiently severe in nature 
from the legal point of view but which 
nevertheless cause untold suffering to the 
worker concerned and his family, as also 
much waste of work-time for the manage- 
ment. One investi^tor in this field reports 
that the non-notifiable accidents, meaning 
thereby those that are of a less severe 
natnrel are as much as 30 per cent more than 
the notifiable ones. According to this same 
authority, to arrive at a reasonably depend* 
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«ble estimate of the total number of acoU 
dents caused ia a partionlar industry, it is 
necessary to mnltiply the reported fiffore by 
anything between 10 and SO, the actual 
figure in a particular ease being dependant 
upon the nature of the trade in question, 
since the ratio between notifiable and non* 
notifiable accidents has always been found 
to vary in different trades and occupations. 
It may thus be concluded that the number 
of minor accidents in any industry is also 
enormous and that such accidents, almost in 
all oases, entail severe suffering and cause 
temporary decline in the outpnt and effici- 
ency of the worker. 

In India it is somewhat surprising to 
note that regnlai statistics about the incid- 
ence rate of accidents in different industries 
in various localities were not available until 
recently. Even the bitterest critics would 
doubtless agree that statistics, when timely 
computed and published — whatever may be 
the intrinsic value of the figure it sums 
up — ^facilitates enormously further discus- 
sion on a subject, and leads to the formula- 
tion of ideas and policies and measure that 
might be necessary to oonntei-effeet certain 
tendencies manifest in the tabulated data. 
Bnt the authorities here have so far failed 
in their duties in this matter. The Annual 
Keport of the working of the Indian 
Factories Act in India daring the year 1942, 
has been available to the public toward the 
second half of the enrrent year, 1944, i.e., 
after more than one year and a half, which 
is rather amazing. Whatever might be the 
cause for this inordinate delay, one cannot 
fail to observe that such publications defeat 
the very purpose for which they are meant 
and tend to bring down the importance of 
these reports to a ridiculously low level. 
Dereliction of duties like this cannot be 
defended during any period of time much 
less in war time when a vast labour force 
has been employed to cope with the ever 
increasing demands on the different indus- 
tries of the country. 8o far as the foraaa of 
these reports are oonocraed it may be pointed 


out that the figures sampled therein should 
be computed on an all-India basis and for 
different indnstries so to facilitate the 
task of comparison of the results. The 
reliability of such figures, however, as a sort 
of dependable index for oaleulatiog the total 
number oi aceidenta, shall be more or less 
limited, as will appmur from a perusal of 
what has been said in an earlier section. 
The following are the chief findings of 
the report so far as it relates to industrial 
accidents: — 

‘'Increa^d employment of workers, 
longer working hours, and employment of 
semitrained and sometimes untrained per- 
sonnel, are some of the factors reiqtonsible 
for an increase in the total number of aooi. 
dents in factories in British India from 
48,736 in 1941 to 54,174 in 1942, The fatal 
and serious accidents increased respectively 
from 271 to 823 and from 8,874 to 9,111, and 
the average per 100,000 operatives was 
2,874 as against 2,260 dnring the previous 
year”, 

H^tkodi of Prevention . — The suggestion 
about appropriate measure or measures, that 
can be adopted with advantage for the pre- 
vention of accidents of a particnlar type 
natnarlly pre-snpposes a snccessful analy- 
sis of the internal and external situations 
which give rise to accidents; and it is this 
part of the task which earlier investigators 
could not solve. The position here is ana- 
logous to that of the general practitioners in 
medicine. A physician, for instance, is 
required to prescribe remedies for his 
patients’ ailments for which he has quite a 
large number of measures at his disposal. 
In any particular case be may prescribe on^ 
or more of these measures according to the 
need. But a suitable prescription is always 
preceded by a correct diagnosis. This 
diagnosis forms an integral part of the treat- 
ment which he may subsequently adopt and 
almost always involves a very careful con- 
sideration of the nature of the disease or 
ailment and the possible cause thereof. 
After he has suceessfuliy determined th^ 
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iwo tbiagB he vonld appl;^ bis mind aQ4 
eaergiee to fiading oat a saitable and most 
efEeeiiTe remedy for the purpose. Thus the 
sneeess of a physician in bis treatment is 
very mnoh conditioned by the reliability 
and validity of his diagnosis. Similarly in 
the case of accident prevention, it is the 
cause of the accident that has to he properly 
and oarefelly analysed before arriving at 
any specific remedy. Only when a clear and 
objective picture of the oconrrence has been 
obtained can effective recommendations to 
prevent a reonrrence of siteb conditions be 
made. 

So far there are two different approaches 
to the problem of finding ont suitable 
remedial measures. One of these concerns 
itself with the study of accidents with re* 
ference to external factors influencing 
persons in general, irrespective of their 
personal qualities and traits ; and the 
remedial measures according to it imply, in 
some oases at least, voluntary or conscious 
control of such extraneous factors and oon- 
ditiouB by the individuals themselves. The 
practical application of the foregoing prin- 
ciple has taken the form of enforcement of 
certain regulations or adoption of some 
safety devices, or both, the precise nature 
of these having to be determined carefully 
according to the needs of the eitnation. In 
h the second approach accidents are studied 
to find ont how far they are affected by 
factors affecting the same group of individu- 
als differently though these individuals are 
presumably subjected to the same physical 
environment at the time of the accident. The 
remedies aoeording to this view are based 
on the principle that they lie virtually out- 
side the domain of activities usually regard- 
ed as consciously or voluntarily controllable 
by human organisms. This lime of approach 
has resulted in more snccess as it has finally 
led to the formulation of the now-famous 
“^fltiman Factor Hypothesis* in the explana- 
'^on of aeeident causation. The techniques 
find measBies thid; are followed aoeording to 
it, have been OMrefnliy- evolved and soieotifi* 


eally proved by the psychologists during the 
second quarter of the present century. The 
first approach failed to discover this im- 
portant human factor in the accident causa- 
tion and as a result, the remedies suggested 
by it have more or less proved to be of 
limited value and application as will be 
evident from the following section. 

In accordance with the first method of 
tackling with the problem the remedies are 
embodied in the factory regnlations. Almost 
every civilized State has laid down certain 
statntory requirements with regard to its 
industries for the purpose of protecting the 
lives of its workers. These reqnirements 
have since been called Factory Acts and 
Regulations and generally include among 
others. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and Rules, The Industrial Disputes Acts and 
Rules, The Payment of Wages Act and 
Rnles, The Maternity Benefit Act and Rules, 
etc. Though these regulations individually 
fall much short of the actual needs in the 
matter, they have on the whole really 
reduced the number of Industrial accidents 
by compelling the employers, amongst other 
things, to conform to some set standards for 
the working of the different plants and 
machineries so as to ensure adequate safety 
to the lives of the workers. Little doubt is 
entertained now-a-days about the efficacy of 
such rules and regulations ; and if the mea- 
sures are strictly enforced they would be 
able to reduce the workers’ liability to 
accidents in general to the level of an abso- 
lute minimum. The provisions under these 
laws and regulations have been found to 
differ somewhat in different countriesj bat 
this can be explained as due to the condi- 
tions of work and indnatry being not iden- 
tical in all places, Furthermore these laws 
enacted, as they must be, daring a certain 
period of a country’s industrial development 
may not be considered adequate or even 
appropriate at a later stage because of the 
widely changed industrial atmosphere that 
might be prevailing afterwards. Emet 
arises the necessity of periodically re* 
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examining the existing acts and relevant 
lavs in this field to test their applieabilitf 
or otherwise in order to keep the indnstrial 
eonditions of the oonntry in a perpetually 
progressing state. The importance of snoh 
periodic scrutiny and re*8naetnient of the 
factory acts of a country cannot be over- 
emphasized since on such changes and 
modifications as might be worked ont depend, 
to a large extent, the incidence of accidents 
in any industry. Whatever may be the 


nature of benefit derived from tkese Aeb 
one finds in them the earliest attempts, how* 
ever emde or inadequate, to prevent the 
happening of accidents. Hence these laws, 
though such attempts originated from 
humanitarian rather than truly scientific 
oonsideratiouB, may well be regarded as 
'preventive measures* against accident 
causation recommended in earlier days. 

(To be eoHtiuued) 


Hay-Centres— Their Organisation and Management 

B. H. MEHTA 


ideal of the Play-Centre is to provide 
I healthy, interesting and organised 
pastime to children, boys and girls 
with a view to develop character, and to 
prepare the young to become energetic, use- 
ful, healthy and social members of the 
community. 

The Greek ideal of the Body Beautiful 
is now more fully amplified as the Play- 
ground seeks to create the Body Beautiful, 
Healthy and Efficient. The external per- 
fection of the human body should be aoeom- 
pauied by the full health of the human 
organism (including the health -of each 
separate organ, limb, muscle, bone, blood 
tissue and cell) so that it is capable of per- 
forming the normal functions and duties of 
life thoronghly, speedily and effleiently. 

The aims of the Play-Centre are : — (1) 
To provide indoor and outdoor games and 
other recreational activities to suit various 
age groups of both the sexes. <2} To main- 
tain good health and improve the physique 
of the younger generation. (8) To develop 
character and provide opportunity of leader- 
ship to the young. ( 4) To provide a healthy 
social life to the members qf the Playground. 
(5) To eneonrage outdoor life and love for 
Nature amougst all youths. 

Xhe Orffonisatiat the Play-Cotfve.— 
The Plajr.centre should organise children 
residing in well-defined localities into play- 
groups managed by themselves, and 


organised, directed and supervised by 
persons who are friends of the young. 

The entire Play-Centre should be treated 
as one Unit. The Play-Centre is divided into 
the following Sections nndcr a Section 
Leader who can also be a Group Leader : — 
(1) The Children’s Section having both boys 
and girls. (5 to 9 years). (2) The Junior 
Girls* Section. (10 to 14 years). (3) The 
Junior Boys’ Section. (10 to 14 years). 
(4) The Senior Girls’ Section. (15 to 18 
years). (5) The Senior Boys’ Section. (16 
to 18 years). (6) The Young Menu’s Section. 
(19 to 25 years). (7) The Young Women’s 
Section. (19 to 25 years). 

Each Section is further divided into 
Groups, according to heights of members, 
under a Group Leader. A group will have 
between 12 and 20 membera. 

Zeadert^p at the Plof-Oenire.— The 
Superintendentof the Welfare Centre should 
be in geueral charge of the organisation and 
administration of the Play-Centre. 

Pireettem. — The Physical Director should 
be ia charge of the direction of the Centre, 
araisted by Instructors. 

SHpcfVuion Oftii Ifajwgwwenl.— -The Efil- 
eiency Officer, the Supervisor, the Qnaiter- 
mastcr snd the Health Supervisor arc res- 
ponsible for the management and supervision 
of tfae-Oentee. 

Sections aad'Groups sbould be managed 
by Section and Group Leaders. 
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Tht Saperiutea- 

dent is respoasible for tbe oriranlsation, 
itinnagement and woper foni^ioning of the 
Play-Centre and the proper care of the 
Plsy^nnds. He is also responsible for the 
allotment of groups to members. In ease a 
Snperintendent is not appointed, an Effici- 
ency Officer should function as the Superin- 
tend over and above discharging bis 
duties as EffloLeney Officer. The Superinten- 
dent will see that the policy, methods, and 
programme for the Centre are properly and 
efficiently executed. He is responsible for 
the proper maintenanoe of all records. The 
Saperintendent should remain present on 
all Centre working days. 

In any plaoe where the Saperintendent 
of Welfare Work has many duties to per- 
form, he may appoint a Play-Centre Organi- 
ser to assist him in his work. 

The Physical Direetor. — ^The Physical 
Director is responsible for planning the 
organisation and determining the policy, 
methods and programme of the Play-Centre. 
He is responsible for the appointment of 
leaders (unless each group elects its own 
leader, or each member of a group becomes 
a leader by tnm) and allotment of duties to 
them. He can take any action necessary 
for the discipline and good management of 
the Play-Centre. 

^ Instruetors.-^{l) Instructors are res- 
ponsible for the effioient organisation and 
management of Play Sections and Groups. 
They should @) frame detailed programmes 
aud allot games to Groups every month; (3) 
train Section and Group Leaders; (4) main- 
tain discipline in the Groups. 

Instructors will see that oomposltiou of 
groups are not altered ; members do not 
shift from one group to another ; ^oups 
play on the places allotted to them ; attend* 
ance is regular and pnnotaal and the level of 
efficiency is high. 

The EjjlMettey O^icer . — The Efficiency 
Officer is the chief si^^ervising authority, 
supervbing the work of hutototors, Snper- 
visoes, Health Snpervisoiv, Seetiou Leaders 


and Group Leaders. He will supervise the 
Play-Ceutre organisation, the games played 
by groups, and the nourishment given to 
children. He will inspect all records to see 
that they are properly maintained. In the 
discharge of duties, he will not interfere 
with the legitimate functions of any other 
leader. 

The Health Supervisor.— ’The Health 
Supervisor is responsible for attending to 
the Medical Inspection of children ; the 
maintenance of Physical Measurement 
Records; and for oontrolliug the Nonrish- 
ment Section of the Play-Centre. He is 
responsible for the good quality of nourish- 
ment and the maintenance of oleanliaess 
aud sanitation on the Playground. 

The Attendance Officer.— The Attend- 
ance Officer is responsible for maintaining 
the regular attendance of children at the 
Play-Centre. On information about the 
irregular attendance of members by the 
Saperintendent, the Attendance Officer will 
visit them and their parents to inquire about 
the cause of irregularity, and report the 
result to the Superintendent. 

Tbe Physical Welfare Cmmiitte or the 
Playyround Cotutniitee, When Playgronnds 
and Welfare Centres have carried out their 
rontine programmes under their officers for 
a sufficiently long period— of about two to 
three years— it is advantageous to have a 
Committee with the Physical Director or the 
Welfare Superintendent as the Chairman 
and with the Efficiency Officer, the Quarter- 
master, Instructors, the Health Supervisor, 
the Section Leaders and three or more 
representatives of Group Leaders as mem- 
bers. The Committee will elect its own 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

In the beginning the Committee may be 
entrusted the task of programme making, 
management of grounds and equipment, 
allotment of duties, preparation of budget 
estimates, maintenance of records, appoint- 
ment of leaders, etc. Gradually and with 
experience the committee may consider the 
more general problems of policy, methods, 
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membenhip, appointmeut ol offieem, aad 
fluao^e; asd may make its osm Bye^Leve. 

ilemhership. — Play-Centnes and piay- 
grounds can hardly attain their ideals if 
they are not demoeratie. Regional Play* 
Centres and pnblie play-gtonnds ought to 
have an open membership without charging 
fees to those who are not able to afford them. 
It is equally nndesirable that those who can 
afford to pay for their reereations or the phy* 
sieal welfare of their children should receive 
snob facilities and amenities free of cost. 

As playgrounds provide the best op- 
portimities for developing social harmony 
and Inter-eentre, inter- group and inter-oom- 
mnnal amity, it is desirable to follow a 
general policy of inviting guests and neigh- 
hours and organising inter-group pro- 
grammes. 

Tht Playground . — Properly levelled play- 
grounds, free from stonesa nd other things 
eansing injury can ouly be provided after 
the monsoon. Therefore, the work should be 
undertaken in September. Where snob faci- 
lities are not provided, the boys have to play 
on atreets which have a bard snrfaoe. Care 
should be tt&en to see that vehicular traffic 
is not disturbed in sneh eases. It is essential 
that gronps should keep their own play- 
grounds clean, and the Efficiency Officer 
should see that this is done by all players. 
All playffelds and courts should be kept clean, 
watered if necessary, and properly lined. 

Sguipment . — All equipment shonld be in 
charge of the Quartermaster. All articles of 
equipment bear dates, and should be num- 
bered wherever possible. The Quartermaster 
must stock all equipment at each Centre 
in a Store, and only one person shonld be 
assigned to distribute and replace aitioles on 
each play-tnm. 

Where there are fuljy developed Play- 
Centres with innumerable activities, all 
major activities should be in charge of 
Becretaries who may be provided-with lookers 
to keep their own equipment given to them 
by the Quartermaster, 

- When articles are no longer neahlej the 


Quartermaster must retura them .(tu sAat- . 
ever oondition ) to the SoperinteBidSttt. No 
new artiele should be given to any group un- 
less the old artiele is properly accounted for. 

Any Croup Leader can order any article 
he thinks necessary for his group on the 
Order Form A. This will be submitted to 
the Director for approval and instructions 
for purchase. Articles must be purchased 
by the Quartermaster from the place speei 
fled 09 the Form within the allotted period. 
Cash for equipment must be taken by the 
Quartermaster according to instruotions 
given on the Form. A voucher must be sub- 
mitted for every item of purchase separately. 
Groups should be requested to use all articles 
with proper care and make them last as long 
as possible. If there is a limited budget, 
better the care of articles, the more can be 
the pnrohases made and greater will be the 
opportunity for the groups to use them. 

Play-Centre Records.— These may be 
daasifled as (1) Purchase Form A. (2) Ad- 
missiouFormB. (3} Roll Call C. (4) Medical 
inspection Form D. (5) Physical Measure- 
ment Report E. (6) Monthly Report F. 

Adtntsstons.— Admission to Groups 
should be made by the Supervisor with the 
approval of the Efficiency Officer. Players 
paust be assigned to groups aceording to 
heights, and not the age of the child. 

A lower group may be assigned if a recruit 
is not smart or efficient enough. Highly 
defective or backward children should not 
be admitted to the Play-Centre. 

Removals. — ^Names of children who do 
not attend the Centre for a period of two 
months should be removed from the Boll 
Call by the Superintendent. 

Roll Calls.— The Superintendent shonld 
be in charge of the regular and proper main- 
tenance of all Roll Galls. A Leader's Roll 
Gall will he kept at each Centre with names 
of all Leaders, marking the time of arrival 
nf each leader. 

Monthly Reporti.— These should be sub- 
mitted by the Superintendent separately for 
egeh Omitre not latm; thantlm ed 
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t1i« iDontli fftUowine. meet twice a week, the idea being to let the 

Ifedieftl The Health Super- members get into the habit of playing daily, 

yisor will obtain Sobool Medical Beports Therefore daily playing withont supervision 
from all ebilA^n whenever possible, and shonld be encouraged, and e<}nipment should 
where these «e not available, children will be provided whenever it is possible to do so. 
beesamined by the Medical Officer of the The Physical Welfare Programme.— thii 
Play-Centre. Health Supervisors should programme includes : (1) Individual games, 
report to the Director any case which is re- (2) Group games. (3) Major Indian and 
commended for treatment by the doctor. The Western team games. (4) Outdoor life. 
Supervisor will fill in' the necessary preli. (5) Athletics. 

mlnary information on the Form D before Games, contained in boohs mentioned 
sending it to tbe doctor. in the bibliography are suggested for indi- 

yanriehmmt . — Milk should be ordered for vidnal and group play. However, in all 
all the Centres, and the change in quantity centres, members and especially juniors 
should be determined by the Director. Arth should be encouraged to play games already 
cles for nourishment for each Centre will be known to them. The Physical Director with 
determined by the Health Supervisor. The the help of instructors will only introduce 
distribution of nourishment must be properly into these games elements of leadership, 
organised at each Centre under one person discipline and organisation, and remove 
who will be assisted by others. Groups must undesirable factors like vulgar language, 
sit together, as far as possible in a oirole, to excessive use of physical force, etc. The 
take the food. The Efficiency Officer must Play-Centre programme may also include 
see that milk is good and the articles of popular boy interests like kite-flying, mar- 
nourishment are fresh. He must also see bles, top-spinning, etc. 
that utensils are kept properly clean. Other Tbe Play-Centre is a basic activity for all 
Institutions permitting the Play-Centre the children and youth. Once the members are 
use of their rooms shonld find no occasion accustomed to discipline and organised play, 
to complain about disorder or uncleanliness, they should be encouraged to participate in 
Obedience to Orders.— Leaders act within secondary group activities according to their 
the limitations of duties assigned to them, personal likes and interests. 

Whilst they hold graded positions because Organised group play should lead to 
of the functions they have to perform, they participation in major games, team games, 
are all equal friends working for a cause, and Indian games which are accepted on the 
For the purpose of discipline the following approved list. The games suggested are as 
grade of leadership should be observed : The follows : 

Superintendent. The Physical Director, (1) Volley Ball. (2) Basket Ball. 

The Efficiency Officer, The Quartermaster, (3) Captain Ball. (4) Dodge Ball. 

The Instructor, The Health Supervisor, (5) Cricket. (6) Hockey, 

The Section Leader, The Group Leader, (7) Foot Ball. (8) Tenuiquoit. 

Group Leaders will earry out the Instmc- (9) Badminton. (10) Skittles. 

tioQB of the Efficiency Officer, the Instructor (11) Croquet. (12) Hu-tu-tu. 

and the Supervisor. The Group Leader (13) Ata-pata. (14) Kho-kho. 

alone should give orders to members of his (15) Langdi, (16) Kiti-kiti, 

groiq;>. No instruction should be given, as It is desirable that each of the above 
faraspossible toamember of the play-centre games should have its own permanent 
above the head of the Group Leader by any Secretary to look after the maintenance and 
Officer. supply of equipment and to organise pro- 

IW-jGcHfre .Pn^.—Eaeb Centre should grammes inoluding inter-group, inte^eeIlt^et 
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fiAd iuter-olnb ftotivities ; but tbs piastios 
of having permanent captains should be 
discouraged. 

The (Street method of play should 
always be encouraged, but a general level 
of efficiency should be preferred to ultra- 
high standards which may degenerate into 
professionalism or the organisation of Star 
teams. 

Under no circumstances should sports- 
manship and healthy competition be permit- 
ted to degenerate into unhealthy rivalry. 

Members should always be disciplined 
to enjoy play and can serve their groups at 
the same time. The cleanliness of play- 
grounds, including ground preparation, 
rolling and watering, marking, etc. , should 
always be done by the players themselves in 
a spirit of comradeship and service. 

Athletics . — Athletics deserves to be en- 
couraged from the very early age of six to 
seven years. Olympic Events should be 
adjusted to age and sex groups and the 
physical activity games. Young persons 
should be taught the history of the Olympic 
Events, and whenever possible, the 16 mm. 
cinema dim on the 1936 Olympics should be 
shown to them. Children should be en- 
couraged to play the game of ' ‘Olympics' ’ 
which has been pat on the market by the 
Artytoys in order to familiarise them with 
the Olympic ideals, ideas and events. 

At least three Events should be aimed 
at annually including Inter- Centre Sports, 
Youths Sports and Children's Sports. These 
sports should always be preceded by a four 
months practice under leadership and super- 
vision. 

It is very essential that each ^ild 
and youth is medically examined before 
being permitted to participate in exacting 
athleties. Special health c^e is required 
tor long distance runners, cyclists, and 
swimmers. 

Outdoor Life . — Outdoor life for youth 
is essential for the training of leadership 
and for building np character. Outdoor sur- 
roundings, outside the city, axe ideal fox the 


improvement of health and for ereating 
stamina and endurance. Life in the open, 
in an atmosphere of freedom, inspires per- 
sonal initiative and self-help and gives 
training in resonroefulness. The programme 
of outdoor life will inolnde camping, tramp- 
ing. hiking, oyclying and swimming, 

Beereaticn Omire Leadership . — The 
Beereation Leader is a companion in play 
and games for his brothers and sisters 
of almost the same age. He becomes a 
Group Leader because he desires to help 
others and he is endowed with a sense of 
leadership, fellowship, discipline and or- 
ganisation. In acting as a Leader he is 
able to find pleasure and recreation for him- 
self as well as for the other members of his 
group. In playing specially selected, or- 
ganised, and planned games, he contributes 
a good deal towards the physical develop- 
ment of yonng Iversons, and he engages 
them in activities which are interesting and 
pleasnrable to them. 

The first effort of the Recreation 
Leader mnst be to create a permanent 
games-gronp. New admissions and resigna-' 
tions should be prevented to interfere with 
the efficiency and management of the group. 
Group Leaders should not admit new recruits 
except at the first Centre meeting of each 
month, and the admission mnst be made by 
the Superintendent of Social Work. The 
recruit must be admitted after due consider- 
ation is given to age, sex and height. No 
group should have more than 30 members 
on the roll. 

It will add to the efficiency of the Group 
if Group Leaders attend the Centre punctu- 
ally; and they should previously inform the 
Physical Instruotors about their intention 
to remain absent at a subsequent turn. 

Whenever a special training ehuss for 
Group Leaders mad Physieal Instructors is 
eouduoted the other members of the Play- 
Centre will go for an outing under leaders 
who irill he specially appointed fox the 
pnrptme. 

GroT^? Leadem should pay^ special 
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(cttentiot to the gam«B they play, as these 
fames mast coatrllmte directly to the per- 
fiODiU and social development of each mem- 
ber. Games should be selected to serve one 
or more of the following ends 1. They 
shbiddhe interesting and provide amnse- 
ment. 2. They should provide plenty of 
physical activity. Leg movements are 
provided by running, jumping, kicking, 
etc. Hand movements are provided by 
throwing, lifting, holding, etc. Trunk and 
head movements i^ould also be present in 
most of the active games. 3. Games for 
small children under ten years should con- 
tribute towards sense development, especial- 
ly of the eye, ear and touch. 4. Skill of the 
hngers should be encouraged by pleasant 
Nursery Edncatiou Activities. 5. Games must 
encourage the exercise of judgment. 6. Spe- 
cial games for memory training and obser- 
vation may be included for older children. 
7. Games must teach organisation, disci- 
pline and self control. 8. Life-imitation 
activities are greatly appreciated by small 
children and educate them in activities of 
adult life, 9. Games should provide com- 
petition as well as development of the team 
spirit and group work. 10. Opportunity for 
leadership should be given to every member 
of the Group. 

It should be emphasised that Group 
Leaders shonld plan their games for each 
turn in advance. The Superintendent of 
Social Work and the Instructors should 
search for new and interesting games. 
Games played by children without assistance 
and leadership, and games played by ehild- 
ron of schools and other communities ought 
to help in increasing the national gamelore 
and making the lives of children interesting 
and happy. 

Games must be selected each turn to 
serve different purposes. For example there 
must be games for amusement and physical 
activity every turn. Games for special 
dflvelepmMit may he introdneed now and 
again. Idajor games shonld be constantly 
repeated whilst special games should be 


changed as often as possible. lb order to 
keep up the interest of children, games 
shonld not be repeated too often; they 
should however be repeated enough times to 
create efficiency and proficiency in the 
game. 

Whilst playing games it is necessary to 
pay attention to the following 1. Instruc- 
tion for a game must be given in clear, 
simple and exact language. It is better to 
demonstrate a game, before the whole group 
plays it. 2. Group Leaders should themselves 
participate in all games. It is desirable 
that they wear shirts and shorts and a light 
shoe. 3. Ordering should be avoided as much 
as possible, and directions shonld be firmly, 
but gently given. 4. Drilling should be 
avoided in games, but group members should 
know formations like single-line, double- 
line, circle, half-circle, horse-shoe, etc. 
Formations should take place without any 
waste of time. Resting and group movements 
on the Play-ground should always take 
place in formations. 5. Group Leaders 
should insist upon the knowledge and obser- 
vance of correct Rules of each game. They 
should themselves be very familiar with these 
Rules. 6. Sportsmansbipshouldmean^humili- 
ty in victory, cheerfulness in defeat, a will- 
ingness to obey the leader, endurance and 
courage on the playground, use of good 
language, and the maintenance of friendly 
spirit with all. 7. Discipline will always 
be there with a good, intelligent Group 
Leader who will keep his children busy 
with interesting games. Indiscipline should 
be firmly but gently discouraged, and 
cases of bad discipline like disobedience to 
the Leader, use of bad language, unsports- 
manlike conduct, causing wanton injury to 
others, shonld be promptly reported to the 
Instructors or the Superintendent. 

The Meaning of IWsctpJiHe.— -No good boy 
13 against discipline. Dad discipline 
iatbe resnlt of bad associates, improper 
education, and an indiscipUned home or 
social environment. 

Let ns see vhat disc^line is not* Diaei- 
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pline does not mean tbe use of fozoe oz 
ooeroion, the infliction of physical punish- 
ment, the use of bad langnage On the part 
of the penon imposing diselpline, a hardi 
voice, or anything that will mitise fear, 
represston, and injury to the child's per- 
sonality. 

Physical pnnishment of a child becomes 
necessary in ii* aim interest in certain extra- 
ordinary eases, but its use is strictly pro- 
hibited to the Qronp Leader under all 
cirmmstawses. 

True discipline is helpful and pleasant. 
It is useful in order to preserve an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness and order, and main- 
tain happy relations between all members of 
the Play-Centre. Cood discipline invokes 
the goodwill and respect of others. 

Boys a^d girls should be well disci- 
plined not so much because others like it or 
want it, hnt because they themselves uawf good 
diseiptine. All discipline means some kind 
of self-control, both in self-interest, and in 
the interest of others. But that does not 
mean that discipline should eome in way of 
the child enjoying its games, of doing what 
it is most interested in doing, or what it is 
most anxious to do in order that it may be 
happy.^ 

Tftpes of Different kinds of 

discipline are necessary at different places, 
and under different circumstances. For 
example, there is discipline at home, at 
school, at a marriage feast, in a cinema, in 
a temple etc. We are mainly concerned 
with dtseipline at the Plag-Oentre» 

Dise^liM of Time. — Great inconvenience 
is caused when yon come in the way of the 
enjoyment of others by uot being panetnal. 
The Play .Centre is not above the principle-— 
“Everything at its proper time." 

IHsoipHHe of Place. -—It is necessary that 
at the Play-Centte, all members and Groups 
remain within the boundaries of the play- 
ground, and leave them only with the 
petsuBSion of the Superintendent or the 
Instnu^rs. When a group is playing, th« 
sphoM pf movement of a member ie res< 


trioted to the space necessary tlie pat^- 
cular game selected by the Iicadcr, and no 
disturbance should be caused to other 
Groups. 

DitaiplineotiheBody , — ^The hnmau body 
is not always free to do what it likes. On 
a playground, all physical activities should 
be, as far as possible, a part of the game. 
Your hands or legs cannot do or move about 
as they like. They cannot especially cause 
injury to others. Use of good, cheerful 
words are a part of the disoipline of a Play- 
Oentre. The habit of usli^ bad language 
must be gently cured by example, and by 
keeping the members busy in active games. 

Dtsctpltns of the £moltc»s.— ‘Emotions 
are always excited during games. Such an 
excitement is healthy and necessary, but the 
excited emotions should find expression in joy 
and violent physical activity. It is uot bad 
discipline to turn a somersault in celebra- 
tion of victory. Bhonting, clapping and 
jumping are parts of play life. But what is 
wrong is loss of temper, anger, fierceness, 
and jealousy of some one who happens to be 
in some way better than yon. Good play- 
mates never quarrel. They are always too 
busy playing. 

Social Jfiseipline . — The Play-Centre is 
after all a small Community. Members of 
different types, tempers, and habits come 
together to play and to be happy. Bocial 
discipline means that no one wlU come in 
the way of the play, happiness or the enjoy- 
ment of others. That will be very selfish. 
When you are playing, you are surrounded 
by bouses full of people. When they see 
you play, they should feel proud and happy, 
proud of your play which is clean, good end 
manly ; and happy that these ehildren are 
where they ought to be, and where they will 
become better men and women when it will 
be their tom to see th^r children play, 

Pl^ihe Game.— The best advaatoge of 
playing the game is to play it. A^r all, 
in idl games, someone will lose and semeoua 
will wifi; iu some^game somwiBa may be 
hart, soateoae be wrong, or smoeeae 
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trill mifltokesv Duratplined anjoyment 
B«rar waatA itself to foe spoilt foy pettiaess 
ead sfooxt teopefs. 

Always play with a broad smile and a 
happy teee on broad shoaldera, 

SomeBiiUt on BitBipHne.—l. A good- 
leader will not point oat mistakes of mem- 
bers in tbe presence of others. 2. When a 
person makes the same mistake many times, 
do not eorreet him many times. 8. Scold- 
ing is no correction ; it is good to make a 
person hum what4he mistake is, and how 
to cprieot it. 4. For the Arst mistake a 
gentle word, the second mistake— overlook 
it, the third mistake— correct it with 
explanation, the fonrth mistake— a reminder 
with enconragement, a fifth mistake — a 
happy punishment like touch- the- wall and 
back, run fifty yards, or play “Ptick the 
donkey" with the offender as donkey. 

What the leader needs is patience, what 
the culprit wants is effort. 
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O PFICIAL TiaU our director to 
TT. 8. A. — B«tlizmg the imperatiye 
need for scientifloally trained per- 
sonnel to deal with the many social pro- 
' blems that faced the country, the- Trustees 
• of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust gave their 
approval in 1936 to a scheme for the in- 
auguration of a School of Social Work in 
India. Almost a decade after, there was a 
fnrthey realization that India can no longer 
wait to uphold her position amongst the 
civilised nations of the world without large 
scale plans to create a new India to take 
her ri^tful place in the post-war world. 
The itresent war has so farthered the 
already awakened national eonseiousness, 
that behind the jfians now conceived there 
Ms a genuine and iuteuse feeling to do the 
■ Btooet that nan be done to uproot poverty, 

- raise tbe standard of life, attain a higher 
t ^aadaxd of health, inteUlgence and 


ability so that tbe major economic plans can 
achieve their objectives. 

As part of these post-war efforts, the 
Trustees of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences are keen upon playing an import- 
ant role realizing the place the Institute has 
achieved in the life of the country as the 
only Institute of its kind devoted to the 
promotion of the ideals and aims of aoienti- 
fle social welfare administration. Accord- 
ingly Dr. J. M. Knmarapps, the Director 
of the Institute, placed before the Trustees 
a concrete scheme which aimed at achieving 
higher standards of efficiency in fields which 
the Institute had already entered, and to 
extend the existing activities of the Institute 
in Order to eater to the new demands that 
are now being made for better and more 
Boelal services m the future. Dr. Kumar- 
appa suggested that before detailed jfiaus 
eouid be prepared, it was desirable to study 
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&6 exporienoes of pnblio ani3 private social 
vork or^aizations in a progrmive country 
like the United Sti^s and ^Iso atndy the 
extent to vfaieh the State was irradnaliy 
ahonldering responsibilities which have 
hitherto been borne by other agencies. 
Besides, new plans of training for scientido 
social work required leadership, knowledge 
of new techniques, a detailed stndy of modern 
research and most np-to-date programmes. 
The proimsals put forth by Dr. Enmarappa 
were approved by the Trustees and it was 
decided that he should personally visit the 
U.8. A. as early as possible to do all that 
was necessary to further the cause of social 
work in India. 

The eO'Operation of the American Con. 
sulete in Bombay was naturally invited 
for overcoming the war-time difficulties of 
priority of passage. It was quite a surprise 
to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences when 
a reply to the request made by Dr. Kumar- 
appa was received in the shape of an invita- 
tion issued by the State Department of the 
U. S. A. throngh the office of the Personal 
Representative of the President of the 
United States in India. In view of the 
importance of the programme and to give 
all the necessary facilities to carry out his 
plans, this official iuTitation was extended 
to him. Thb gesture forms a part of the 
new American plan to foster cultnral rela- 
tions between India and America. 

Besides this unique opportunity of 
visiting the United States on behalf of the 
Tata Institate of Social Seiences, Dr. 
Enmarappa has the distinction of being the 
first Indian to be invited to the country as 
the guest of the State Government as a cul- 
tural representative of India. 

Dr. Enmarappa is not visiting America 
for the first time. This is his third visit. 
On the first oeeasion be visited the United 
States in 1908 and stayed there for a period 
of seven years. During this period he 
obtained his ednoation at Boston and Har* 


yard Universities taking his li.A, and 
^.T.B. Degrees. Betoming to India, he 
was for some time on the Faenlty^ of the 
Ituoknow University. His second visit was 
in 1924 when he stayed fmr four years to take 
his M.A. and Ph.D. Degrees at the Columbia 
Uttiversity. After returning from Ameriea 
he was Professor of Philosophy and Soeio^ 
logy at the University of Mysore. Dr. 
Enmarappa was invited to eome to Bombay 
in 1935 to help Dr. Manahardt in organising 
the Institute and has been Professor of 
Social Economies at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences since 1936 when it was 
brought into being. 

Dr. Enmarappa will fly to the U. S. A* 
from the Karachi Airport in the first week 
of December. Whilst the Institute wishes 
him bon voyage, it also wishes that the many 
plans that Dr. Enmarappa has made in the 
eanse of the advancement of social services 
in general and social work in partienlar in 
India may hear rich fruit and that he may 
return to this country, richer in his ex- 
periences, and stronger in his will to serve 
Uie important cause he represents. 

B. M. 

Dr. Mehta to Act as Director . — We are 
happy to announce that the Trustees have 
appointed Dr. B, E. Mehta to officiate as 
Director of the Institute daring the absence 
of Dr; S. M. Enmarappa. Dr. Mehta has been 
on the Faculty of the Institate .ever sinoe 
its inception and holds the ehair for Social 
Service Administration. He is also a senior 
member of the Editorial Board of onr 
Journal. After passing his M. A., Dr. Mehta 
joined the Faenlty of the Tata Institute 
and took his Doctorate in Sociology in 1937 
from the Bombay Universify. To his col- 
leagnes, stadenis and admirers, Dr. Mehta is 
distinguished for his praotieal fhinkkig and 
mnltifariona organizational aotivlties. We 
heartily weioome Dr. Mehta and feliertate 
him for the hononr that has been deservedly 
bestowed upon hm. M* V. H. 
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